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Ax introduction to a book is seld®m needed, and in the 
s case of a work written by a man so well able to speak 
* for himself as Dr. Hayward, èb As obviously unnecessary. 
But he wishes me to write oe, and my regard for him, 
and for the excellent *zork he has alteady done for educa- 
tion, conSirains metto do what he wants. © 
It need hardly be remarked that I am not prepared to 
endorse all that he says. Indeed I do not know of any 
book on education that is likely to compete with this in 
the number of antagonisms it is calculated to arouse, 
Dealing with a disease from which we all suffer, its 
author cannot fail to hurt as he probes to find what 
a2 particular form tiie malady assumes in different cases, 
Ewn apart from the universal disease, we all have pre- 
judices, and so far af these concern education, the reader 
may safely calculate upon their making an appearance ` 
in the following pages to suffer faithful trentment at the 
hands of the author. Mine certainly are "all there, and 
E sro duly -controverted ; so I hive a fellow feeling for 
' others. Yet most people are nor the worse for a little 
~z;vholesone™ criticism, and the best among us will pro^ gem 
bably resent it least. The professions of divinity, las; 
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(1 
and medicine have broad backs, and can well bear'the: 
burden that our author lays upon them. For my part, 
however, I should have preferred that ceÑùin chapters 
dealing with individual educationists had, beca orhitted. 
But Dr. Hayward believes that it would have been un- ' 
fair to criticise the rank and file of the profession pf 
education while passing the leaders by. In any case, 
the persons selected are particularly well able to defend 
themselves. TA. t 2 2 

Mr. Holmes, in his recent book, has done a great 
service to education, a service tliat has ben generously 
recognised by his critics! It may be difficult fog him 
to believe that his service in prod sing his famous 
circular has been equally great,” The &iscussion roused 
was no doubt acrimorftous enough, but as a result the 
air has been cleared. There is now room for fair cre 
cism of the whole position,cand che following pages «vill 
be found to do justice to the‘ opportunity. 

The subjects treated in this boek have hitherto been 
very little written about, but they hwS8 been véry much 
discussed in private—usually, however, with a strongly 
personal reference. We have here, for the first time, 
à more or less systematie treatment of human nature 
in connection with educational administration. The 
book is really a study in egoism, with some very 
practical developments and applications. Some yetas 
ago I dealt with this subject to some slight extent fh” 
a lecture I delivered to the College of Preceptors (on 
The Sunny Side of Egoism, but T found among my 
audience a gloomy conviction that there is no such 
side. Dr. Heyward does not try to make egoism any 
more attractive than it really is; but he does ask w to 
recognise its existence, (owever unattractive if, may be. 
He wants us to face f;ets and to make the best of the ' 
conditions under which «human life, must ol "hecessiby, g 
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[A ES. on. To comfori those who are engaged in 
edueatior, he goes afield, and supplits from other pro- 
fessions glad/ig examples of the damage done by egoism, 
but¢faturglly our interest here is in how we are affected 
in’our own profession. 

, Dr. Hayward will b» found to be very open-minded; 
he is not blind to the fact that he, too, exeinplifies the 
vice he is attacking, and he offers himself freely to the 
Gritisin that he) appliss to otliers. c His destructive | 
work will be seen to be vigorous, but he does not con- 
fine himself t9 negatións. With a full knowledge of the 
less advantageous position "d occupies the moment he 
quits the safe gfound of criticism, he goes on to con- 
structive work. 4 Chapters XXgand XXI. are, from this 
standpoint, all-important. The ‘key to his scheme for 
improvement is to be found in a correlation of power 
and responsibility, Those who. make appointments to 
educational posts are practigally free from all rezponsi- 
bility as to the results. Dr. Hayward would give to 
educational ofliedfs even greater power than they have 
at present, bet he would couple this power with direct 
responsibility. The officer should be allowed to promote 
or degrade as his judgment directs, but for every decision 
he should.be required to give his reasons. Since public 
policy often demands that such matters should not be 
discussed dpenly at the time, Dr. Hayward would have 


-gho reasons temporarily kept secret. But they would 


have to be preserved in a written record, duly signed 
and dated; and w®uld have to be made publie auto- 
matically at the end of a certain stated number of years. 
In this way officials would have to stand,or fall by the 
ointments they make. Occasional mistakes will be 
best of men, but a’series of blunders would 
oonclusively prove the inefliciengy of any official. Those 
who hehi?the power of appointment would accordingly 
have an “interest in finding out the persons who would be 
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most likely to do them credit. This is quite à practical 
suggestion, and fy be applied in many other Jirections 
in educational administraticn. Curiously*vnough, the 
offer of greater freedom, coupled with greate, responsi- 
bility, is not always welcomed. At the present day thére 
are a certain number of elderly teachers who still hanker 
after the good old times when they had to do exactly 
what they were told, but when, at any rate, they were 
free from the cá. ^ of vontinuall; maki ig up their minds. 
Many teachers would gladly give up the glory of making 
a “scheme of work” for themselves, if a kindly govern- 
ment would send along a man with a ready-made, one. 
This fact, sq, far from working againg Dr. Hayward's 
suggestion, really gets rid of one of his Bhief difficulties. 
The great trouble in the profession is to provide a chance 
of promotion to all. Indeed, one is led to infer that the 
motive of the present work is a reqction against the hope- 
less state in which the majority of the profession find 
themselves, owing to’ the inevitabla, lack of opportunity 
for advancement. Now, if there be giair proportion of 
teachers who do not welcome responsibilty, these are 
obviously the very persons to be kept at the lower routine 
work of the profession, thus leaving the desired room at 
the top. People who are willing to accept responsibility 

are, as a rule, the people who ought to be promoted. * 
Some of Dr. Hayward’s other propositions or r 
in some instances, a 
ling at first. To depute to this or that t 
of a panel of qualified men 
it is pointed out that it has certain real advantages over 
the present lack of system. Appointing to he 
ships by a Tola. ieiporary headmasterships witk 
to the ranks of the asfistants after a term of years, 
temporary inspectorships on the same principle, all ap- 
„ bear to be fantastic merely because they are “xito out- 
side the ordinary custom 1 
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' thas one mind is working ja this direction is shown by 
‘ the quotation gn pp. 570-571. The error that intelligent 
t teach rs noW* condejmn in ‘the “water-tight compart- 
e) ' ment syXenv-of dealing with individual subjects of 
the school curriculum is indeed exemplified in the rigid 
t way in which the various grades of educational oflicers 

WE and teachers are kept to their special kind of work. 
5 d „The baleful influence of salaries is well worked out in 
? the text. loo frdyuently the importauce of the work 
attaching to q particular office is determined by the 
salary paid t& the person holding it. All this wants 
Y revision, and jt is here that Dr, Hayward has his hardest 
problem. But, | the love of money mag make such 
an appeal to egoism as to prevent the establishment 
í of a perfect system, it need not Hinder us from greatly 
| improving the system that exists. After all, money is 
f f *  not^the only standard--and+ap increase of the social 
| ‘esteem in which the teacher ‘is held might do müch to 
e remove present discoztents. This fs not a mere argu- 
a ment in fie air. Aé the present moment it mey be fairly 
i" maintained th&t a considerable part of the emolument of 
i the secondary teacher in Germany is made up of the 

j esteem in which he is held by the public. 

Tt will be gathered from what has been said that this 
; is one of those uncomfortable books that make their 
| rea(fers think. It does not encourage a contented fold- 
a „ing of the hands. “it troubles the keepers of the pigeon- 
hoks. But it brings a comfort of its own, and makes 


is for optimism. No oubt our educational defects are 
i 
{ 


-œ ruthlessly exposed, but this is done merely that remedies 
| gay be suggested. The last three chapters—" Codifi- 
conten," “ Constructien,” and “ Creation v—are full of 

ho have any real knowledge of the 
No one car read them. without 
in touch with a fresh mind full of 
but nob removed from the chasten- 


^ guggestion- for all w 
próblems involved. 
| feeling th&t he is 
r 3 „enthusiasm and hope, 
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Do 
ing influences of experience! and criticism. * We Kust " 
remember that Xe have before us the wOrk of no 
visionary, but of an experiénced and sucl&sful teacher 
who is now himself engaged on the administratié sido 
of education, and is therefore himself an official. "He^ 
can accordingly look at his problems from the point; of 
view of an administrator, and has behind him all the 
restraining influences of knowledge from within, 

The book should ot be suiamarily dismissed a doc- * 


kl 


trinaire because it runs counter to a great deal that is dear ^ 


to the ordinary official mind. Many of the things in the 
following pages needed spying, even if further invostiga- 
tion may show that the exposition requires modification. 
Most teachers think a great many of the things that aro 
here boldly expressed, and Dr. Hayward has deserved 
well of his profession in thus giving voice to views that 
have been too long confined to. the school common-room 
and the homo. He complains that teachers read very- 
little about their profession and grudge the half crowns 
that might properly go in the purerfase of educational 
books. In justification, i& is sometimes pleaded that 
there is so little that is fresh or stimulating in such 
books when bought. Too frequently, the greater part of 
the volume is taken up with a cold summary of what 
other people have already said on the subject under dis- 
cussion, only a remnant being left ab the end forthe 
author’s own contribution. Those whose white shillings 
go to the purchase of the present volume need have,no 
fear that there will be any question about 
received." It is living throughout. 
have in themathe breath of life. The professional reader 
is made to fesl all through that he is never very far from 
the things that are worh while. 
The book is not wholly polemical. Matter of pxo- 
fessional importance is being introduced all tar. time. AL 


“value 
The very footnotes 
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whole chapter (XV.), for éxample, is given up to the- 

il considerations f the problem of statistical correlation, 
o and pyobably“we have here the best and most complete 
* , papular exposition of this difficulé but very important 
subject. ‘Phe same is true throughout. No teacher or 
adminstrator can read this book without learning much 

> that is to his advantage, even though he should differ 
ipo itsauthor on, prety controversial subject introduced, 
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° * The e 
*Pgythdlogy of Desirable **Aptecedents." 
. . 
$ 2 
*' ADMINISTRATIVE practico," say the authors of ono of 
" the few book tha$ have ever attempted to,deal with 


educational admirdstration, “tends to lag far behind 
the best of educational theory."* To this statement 
| tho Holmes Circular stands as a tragic commentary, 
|^ fand “tho following three chapters will be devote to an 


e examination of the document which, more clearly ghan 
any other, bears witnogs to the bankruptcy of admini- 
& stratve theught. Ag texts for this examination will be 


taken the threesphrases which have particularly attracted 
the attention of the public. The author of the Circular 
pleads for good “antecedents,” for “ complete detach- 
ment,” and for “freshness and originality” in school 
inspectors. 

e. ^ LI L. LI LI . . 

There is an actual psychology of the “ antecedents ” 
froljom.' There are, at any rate, a few resulfs of 
recent psychological imvestigation that have a bearing 

` on the question whether a “ public school training ” on 
Latin, Greok, and “ compulsory cricket" transfers itsolf 
into inspectorial capacijy. The problem hag been before 
psychologists, particularly educational psychologists, for 
somp years—not, of course, in the particular forg above . 
e given, but aah wider question, Hoy far does skill acquired 
ES e- 


* Dutton and Pii : Educational Administration in U.S.A., p. 96. 
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. in one department of activity overflow into other depart- 
ments? Does, ''observation-skill" in one department 
mean “ observation-skill " in another? does “accuracy " 
in one department mean “ accuracy ".in «nother ? and 
similarly with “ will" or “ effort,” with “esprit de 
corps,” with “fairness? or “playing the game," and 
so on through a whole series of “faculties ” or acquire- 
ments. z 

The reader should try to sealise.the close bearing ot 
these last questions (academic though they at first sight 
appear), not only upon every phase of vlass-room work, 
but upon methods of appointment and administration. 
The officials who have uttered théir views with such 
unanimity in the Holmes Circular have been themselves 
public school men, and are here, intentionally or implicitly, 
giving their sanction to the educational principle sepre- 
sented by the publie:schcol. And what is that principle ?- 
It is the principle of “formal” or “ faculty training,” tho 
principle that transfer of faculty or skill (in “ observa- 
tion,” in “accuracy,” etc.) does actually také place, that 
cricket trains for citizenship or for wiüning Waterloos, 
that Latin trains for exact thinking, and so on. Our 
senior elementary schools represent no very definite 
psychological tradition, but our great publie schools do— 
so definite a tradition that only rarely does a public 
school man ever dream of doubting its ‘validity’ But 
now, suppose that psychological research, givés „% 
negative answer to the “ faculty trainer's” conten- 
tion! Suppose that in experiments carefully designed 
to test the overflow of skill from one department of 
activity to 1nother no overflow is found to take place! 
The whole public school theory will fall to the ground ; 
the excellences of the publie school will bs accidental ; 
its defects will be Cntegral, constituent, mortal. Now 
such really appears to be the case.so far as experimenis 
extend. In other words, Mr. Holmes and his colleagues 
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may represent educational truth by accident, but they 
represent eduéational delusion and error by—to use 
o, their own felicitous exfression—* antecedents.” 
^ < Teset out thé case against “faculty training” would 
a be too lengtliy a business to be undertaken here. The 
*.' © writer can merely summarise the matter and edd a few 
> ° elucidatory remarks. 
l © @ho,case for the prosecution was aptly expressed some 
eyeurs ago byca. well-known dramatist whose unfortunate 
attitude towardg educatien of all kinds (he attacks public 
schoolmasters as impartially as elementary teachers) must 
not blind us ĉo the frequent brilliance of his thought. 
“No one,” said Mr. Shaw in his Perfect Wagnerite, 
«learns to do one thing by doing something else," 
and he added the somewhat less defensible clause, 
eu hóWever closely allied the two things m&y be." 


s" “Phere is no exaggeratióH in Sayihg that psychological 
experiment has so far confirmed, this dictum and, 
4 theréby, undermined the foundations upon which the 


great public schools rest in proud and careless security, 
It must, however, be admitted that classical support 
to the “faculty training” idea can be found in the 
educational doctrines of M. Jourdain’s preceptors, in 
the conviction of Mrs. Malaprop that a study of 
«orthodoxy? would improve Lydia Languish's spell- 
ing, and, above all, in the works of Mr. Dooley, 
‘where, indeed, we find it set forth at considérable 
length. Landsmen «make the best heads of the 
Admiralty and manufacturers the best heads of the 
Agricultural Department, while the practice of golf is 
admirable as a training for the army. — * , 

e «Yet us begin th’ examination," [says the president], 
u Arre yé à good goluf player?" “Iam,” says Willie. 


&ürrmy is good goluf "players," he says. “In our former 
war,” he says, “we had th’ misfortune to have men in 


«Thin I axpint ye a liftnant. , What we need in th’ 
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command that didn’t knbw th’ diff'rance between a 
goluf stick an'i a beecycle.” Despite the impressiveness 
of this support it is difficult to ignore the facts. - ' 
“The man in the street” has neve: fraùkly accepted 
the dogma of faculty training. He, and the psychologists, 
and Mr. Shaw are all of the same opinion. The business 
man asks for shorthand, and is not willing to accept in 
its place the “training” conferred by Latin, Tho con- 
tractor asks foi paper-hanger$ and vejects box-mükers if 
they present themselyes. Indeed, both the business 
man and the contractor regard the ddgma as a hugo 
joke, and Gilbert and Sullivan years ago treated it as a 
joke by invarnating it in a stage figuze. The reader will 
remember that in The Mikado there is a colleague of the 
Lord High Executioner known as Lord High Everything- 
Else. Now, if Gilbert and Sullivan had been educational 
psychologists they would hare reelised that these two- 
figures represented opposed educational principles ; the 
Lord High Executioner represdated division of labour; 
the Lord High Everything-Else repzesented faculty train- 
ing. He was, doubtless, a publie school man, able to 
turn his hand to anything, and therefore in no need of 
the more specific training demanded of ordinary mortals, 
Les gens de qualité savent tout sans avoir jamais rien 
appris.* 
People's sincerest opinions are influenced hugely, 
though generally unconsciously, by egoism and self- 
interest. In this fact probably lies the main explana- 
tion of the popularity of the “ faculty training ” dogma 
in high places. A moment's reflection will convince us 
that if we-reiect the notion of Specific training for 
inspectorial^or administrativo work, we must invent 9 
dogma of the transferability of faculty or:skill. Now 
the governing classes of this country are not favourably 


* Molière; Les Précieuses Ridicules, 
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“disposed towards the idea—ïncreasing in popularity in 
America—of attending lectures or of pissing examina- 
, tions ir administratives work; indeed, many members of 
" them, dislike"the*army examinations and would willingly 
substitute a «system of nomination not very different 
frori the old system of purchase. But if,we once 


© reject the plan of preparation by specific training we 


myst profess confidence in faculty training. Train a 
boy in’ crickgt, andshe will thereby equip himself for 
work as administrator; he may even win battles of 
Waterloo on tlie playing fields of Eton. Probably 
the tenacity with which our publie schools cling to 
the dogma of facylty training is largely due to this 
unconscious influence of self interest. Division of 
labour is good enough for the poor; transferability of 
ofacuby is a useful creed for the rich: It is, in fact, 
san educational balsam of~Fievabras which acts badly 
on plebeian stomachs.* á ae. 

- In order to prevent misunderstanding, one ought, per- 
haps, to enumerate, without exaggeration or patronage, 
some things that can honestly be said in favour of the 
great public schools. The fables of the fox and the 
grapes and of the fox that had lost his tail are true to 
life, and those of us who have never had a public school 
education are tempted—tor we, too, are egoisis—to close 
our eyes to its few though real excellencies. That these 
schóols lay a crude but useful foundation upon which 
a structure of civic virtues might be, but is not generally, 
built, may be granted. ‘That they tend to kill fanaticism, 
extravagance, self-assertiveness, and the more obyious 
kinds of caddishness; that they confer ar. easy-going 
toleranco; that they stimp a certain charni upon their 
pupils, and’so on, and so on, are other propositions 

—e a E 
= * I believe, &incho, that pl this mischief-4ath befallen thee because thou 


a; not dubbed knight; for am of opinion this liquor can do good only to 
those who are of that order."—Don Quixote, I. xvii. 
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about which there need be little dispute. What those 
schools directly aim at doing they do. ,This is one of 
the points made in Mr.. Chesterton’s book What's i 
Wrong with the World? But claims ‘of a' more 
sweeping character are quite unjustified: That the 
public schools confer original ideas, or prevent their 
pupils becoming (to quote the circular) “creatures of 
tradition and routine,” is denied by almost everyone 
who has thought Seriously gn the. subject; “ Kuppa,” 
for example, in Let Youth But Know, Mr. A. C. Benson 
in The Upton Letters, Mr. Chesterton in the book above 
mentioned, Mr. Oscar Browning in his reçent pronounce- 
ment, and'many others. The boys who come from these 
Schools are singularly alike, with much physieal courage 
and little moral courage, with very fixed ideas of what 
constitutes “good form," and so on. One quotation, 
from a recent book must suffise. James Hinton “ never 
wento a public school or college, and this may account 
for much that was characteris%c and peculiar in his 
character. Perhaps we may rightly attribute Hinton's 
entire absence of prejudice, and his singular freedom 
from the intellectual prepossession of any particular 
School of thought, to this fact."* And what is here 
said of the pupils may also be said of the masters. How 
many of them have contributed, or are contributing, any- 
thing original or serious to educational thinking? ‘Book 
after, book has been written deséribing “ great head- 


masters ” (sometimes six or more of them at a tine), 
but the impression almost always conveyed is that these 
men lacked creativ i 


e power, that they originated nothing, 
that they had fresh views on no question ; that com- 
pared with colossal men like Stanley Hall, who-faces 


every aspect of biological and psychological s&hinking, or 
with cempact and Incid thinkers like Bag 


ley, or with 


: Ed 
* Mrs. Havelock Ellis: Three Modern Seers, p. 22. 
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o our own Adams, they were, educational pigmies. No, 
the virtues of the public schools are accidental, not 
inherent. And with regard to the other variety of 


© ''ant&cedents usually fooked for in candidates for Junior 


D 


e 


"Insfiectorships," it may be pointed out that the state of 
pedagogical and psychological studies at Oxford and 
Cambridge is incomparably inferior to that cf London, 
the University in which Adams, Brown, and Spearman 

© oétupy Chairs. — ^ E. » 

o The case àgainsé the “ faculty training " or “formal 
training” dogr?a is, brietly stated, as follows :— 

There is no evidence that the faculty of “will” — 
whether called “effort,” “ perseverance,” or what not— 
is strengthened infa general sense by any specific prac- 
tice in class-room or playing-field. The youth described 
in Let Youth But Know had not been “ braced up” by his 


? education. The school had failed to call forth real motive 


S 


power. There was no “ flow over” or “ transfer "from 

one act of will, or one group of will aztivities, to others. 
Thore ià no evidence that the power of “ reasoning,” 
cultivated through mathematics or classics, ‘ flows over," 
or “ transfers,” to, say, domestic or civic life, and there 
is somo observational and experimental evidence to the 

contrary. 

There is no clear and unchallenged evidence that im- 
provement of memory power in one department of work 
,preduces an improvement of memory power in other 
departments. 
There is positive evidence (adduced by Thorndike and 
others) that “accuracy” cultivated to a high point in 
one department of activity does not “ transfer” to other 
departments. There is also. positive evidence (adduced 
“py Squire), against tho automatic “ transfer ” of neatness. 
h, accuracy and neatness are two of the 


Curiously enoug 
«three qualities upon, which Mr. pewis Paton a few years ` 
ed^a claim on behalf of formal training. 


[ 
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There is evidence (from „the Göttingen and other ex- 
periments) that “ observation” cultivated in one depart- 
ment does not‘ transfer” to other departments. We 
"observe" what we are interested in, what ws can 
apperceive, what we have categories for. . 
~ There is ample evidence that 'fairness;" “esprit, de 
corps,” “playing the game,” ete., acquired in one field of 
activity do not transfer themselves automatically to other 
fields. Loyalty to a “house " may conflict with loyaity 
to à school, and may have no bearing on loyalty to the“ 
country. The laudators of public school are at the pre- 
sent moment trying (“ fairly " ?) to prevent the poor from 
obtaining a secondary education, and, as we have painfully 
discovered, to prevent teachers becoming administrators, 
All this is not « playing the game,” yet Brutus is an 
honourable man, educated on public school lines. Indeed, 
the refutation of the « faculty training” dogma is dis- 
tinetly fortunate for tHe authors of the Holmes Circular. | 

s Psychology teaches. us that men may be honourable, 
dishonourable, observant, unobservant, and su fortn, in 
patches, and our knowledge that thess men of tho 
Circular are honourable in nine of their actions out 
of ten`.. . is a confirmation of the view hero briefly 
expounded. 

Is there, then, no clement of truth at all in the dogma 
of formal training? As commonly appliedsand under- 
stood, none; but the following factors need to be kept 
in mitid :— "oi 

(1) If there are “common elemonts ” (Thorndike) in 
two pursuits, training in the one aids the othor so far 
as these elements are concerned, and no farther, 

(2) If, by means of elucidation. discussion, and ex- 
hortation, one pursuit can be made plausibly and con- ' 
sciously symbolic of another, a certain transfer may be 
"producible. Instruction must supplement tréining. t 

1f the reader regards the above summary as academic’ 


S 


- 
e 

S- 
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*and unconvincing, he can find the complete argument 
o » and the dethiled evidence elsewhere.* 


` Formal training, then, the sentral and cardinal creed 

— % of thé great public school is not only unproven; a mass 

K bf evidence is accumulating against it. That “no man 

H learns to do one thing by doing something else" really 

4 e seems to be true. 

There is, however, this to be said on behalf of the 
?Qifeular Teaching, though growing ix an art and 
3 * scienco, is nob yet fully fledged. Much of the teacher's 
work might be placed tinder the categories of social 
activity, of amenity, of tact. Wide culture, wide 
acquaintance with human nature through books, 
through intercourse with his fellows, and particularly 
with men of high intellectual eminence at Universities 
or elsewhere, are valuable qualifications for an inspector, 

In other words, he needs;moxe than technical skill in 

a teaching; he needs a knowledge of what may be called 
adult psychology. a ; 

7 This no doubt, is what Mr. Holmes realises. But 
what he does nòt realise is something which belongs to 
this very psychology which he implicitly desiderates. 

* He does not realise that, in educational matters, motive 
yi is almost everything. 

| If Mr. Holmes and Sir Robert Morant had the skill to 

fram a schefno by which every teacher could feel that 

il pn Inspectorate wero within his power if only he possassed 

the 6ntellect and acquired the culture necessary for that 

Y work, they would insfantly capture tho imagination of 

ao hundreds of teachers. New forces would begin to 

operate; the very evils which are alleged in the 
gireujar would take their flight; teachers would have 

n ireular is infinitely pernicious, because 


motives. -Phe ci ; 
it ignores the psychology of human, motive. 


g] 
Hayward: Day and Evening Schools. 
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e : Herbartian PsyCiology, : 
x d arene $ ‘Menta! Discipline and Educational Values, eto. 
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And it ignores it in ancther way. ‘The writer has. 
meb yarious inspectors of the Board of Education and 
has realised that they are probably as admirable ys any 
other body of men which, at the present, mement, dould 
be called into existence. But he has never yet met any 
Government inspectors who struck him as having expcri- 
enced a divine call to be educationists. Some of them 
never spend a shilling on an educational book. Others 
would have beer, just as eflicicnt at the Board of Agri- 


culture as at the Board of Education. And the writer ~ 


has met one inspector at least’ who, by incapacity to 
utter a single helpful word or a single inspiring thought, 
scattered desolation over a whole district." The work of 
inspection bored him and he admitted as much. He 
lacked motive. 


Some of these matters will come up again. Enough 


e 


- has been said to show fhat,the { antegedents " desiderated k^ 


by M7. Holmes are more likely than not to mean edu- 
cational barrenness'and conyenticnality. 
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In the precedipg chapter an attempt was mu 

that, if psychological experiments prove anything, they 

prove that the doctrine of “ faculty training,” which is 
professed at the great public schools and is employed to 

9 , justify the appointment of inexperienced men to the best 
. © posts in the Civil Sevice, js without any assured basis in 
fact. Mrs. Malaprop’s claim on behalf of “ orthodoxy,’ 

that it would teach Lydia not to mis-spell and mis-pro- 
nounce words so shamefully as was the habit among 

girls, appears fo be just as sensible as the claims urged 

on behalf of Latin, Greek, and compulsory cricket. Why 
should not “ orthodoxy ” teach spelling if Latin teaches 

how to be a school inspector and compulsory ericket how 


to be a statesman ? 
There is another phrase 
,cofnpels attention. ^ We are 
| beb»ngs to the "Varsity type “has the advantage of being 
able to look at elemtntary education from a point of 
view of complete detachment, and therefore of being able 
to handle its problems with freshness and originality.” 


.i8 this claim profound philosophy, platans prejudice, or 
merely impudence ? 


in the Holmes Cireular which 
told that the inspector who 


Let us try to answer the question 


‘ag-fairly and as frankly as possible, e ^ 
is no doubt that men and women 


«cV First offal therg 1 
are liable, on phe approach of middle age, to become 
e A 


E 
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-mere bundles of habits amd prejudices. Mental plas- ' 


[: 


sometimes perform invaluable service, constructively,as 
x j ‘3 


ticity—at its maximum during adolescence, When nearly 
all great life resolutions aro made and nearly all “ con- 


B H e 
versions" occur—grows less and less withthe adVance ^ 


of years. After forty, few great mental whanges” are 
possible, except with men who possess the eternal 
youthfulness which constitutes genius. At this age 
Mencius, the Chinese philosopher, had * attained an 
unperturbed ménd.’® At this ‘age, says Meredith, “ men‘ 
have married their habits"; after this ago, says Mr." 
Bernard Shaw, “ every man ïs a scotndrel” in the 
sense, no doubt, that he will almost inevitably oppose 
new truths and new methods. Lawyers opposed Ben- 
tham; medical men opposed Harvey ; engineers opposed 
Stephenson. We shall see in later chapters that tho 
record of every profession is full of such oppositions to 3 
new light; the clerics] amd educational have probably + 
beenas bad as any in this respect. 

Nay, there, are aétual cases inswhich the “ outsider” 
—of a sort—has actually “seen mostof the game.” “The 
only great reform in the management of the insane which 
was brought about in the course of the last century was 
by Dr. Conolly, who was without asylum experience.”* 
Caesalpinus was “neither an anatomist nor a physiolo- 
gist,” but he did more to. elucidate the circulation of 
the blood than all the scientists that precedéd him. “The 
dangers of “attachment” to professional views are ‘in-, 
deed very serious. There is no doubt that the rules 
which a man imbibes from his instructors during his 
teens and which he puts into practice during the years 
that follow offen acquire in his mind an authority which 
they do not deserve, and that a mán of wide culture who 4 
has never been led to regard them as tho last»word, may 


- . 
* Doctors and Their Work. Brudenell Carter. P. 900. "ho ‘reform’ 
referred to was the abolition of shackles. a 

Li 
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< cause of the poor child. 
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? well as critically. But it i$ doubtful whether this is 


possible unless the outsider starts with ẹ keen interest in 
the subject ; to be meraly an outsider is no qualification 


* at all; othe things being equal it is a grave disqualifica- 


LJ 
tion. Bué to be an outsider who has given much dis- 
int®rested study to a subjecta-n Ruskin, for, example, 
in the realm of art, or a Conolly in the realm of mental 
oder to be almost, and sometimes quite, on a level 
VÀ h the professiona]. dE O 
Mr. Holmes and his colleagues fail to recognise this 
distinction. Tile “complete detachment” they ask for 
is merely coloyrlessness—merely the absence of the pro- 
fessional bias that springs from conventional training. 
They do not ask for profound study of educational 
problems from without, for engrossing interest in the 
work which teachers do, for absorbing devotion to the 
So loag as tho future inspector 
does not inhabit the “ well worn groove " of the teacher, 
there is a primá facie case in his favour. Such appears 
to be Mr. Holmes’s zontention, and the answer to it is 
that though the “ well worn groove” of habit and pre- 
judice is indeed a deep and fatal one, there is no 
guaranteo that a person outside that groove is in the 
least degree a better educationist than the person inside 


it. The fallacy committed is known as that of “ Hlicit 
" the inference has been 


Invession." "From “ No S is P 
drawn that “ Every Ñon-S is P.”* » 
SBcondly, the teacher is not only exposed to the same 
disease of fossilisation ‘hs assails all mankind, but, if an 
exceptionally able man, he may very probably have 
adopted and expressed various views. as to the pro- 
fessional status of teathers, as to the organisation of 
cducation,snd so forth, which would hang as à chain 


aroynd his peck if he became, an inspector. No 
or 


ee PV 5 
* * NS groovy person is a good inspector, 
+", Every noj}-groovy person is (possibly) a good inspector. 
E o 
, o 
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* mystery" would hedge him, with results similar to ‘ 
those set forth.in Henry IV.'s address,to the Prince 
of Wales, he would be * cemmonshackneyed in the eyes i 
of men, a fellow of no mark nor likelioo&," Pénding ‘ 
the arrival of a real science of education that will give 
dignity and authority te its master exponents, if is — . 
perhaps desirable that an inspector should convey a « 
‘factitious impression of reserve power and be able to 
say, when he ré%ires from office : a j 
“ Thus did I keep my person fresh and new; 
My presence, like a robe pontifical; 
Ne'er seen but wonder'd at.” 
In other words, if the art of government is, as one of 
our moderns says, “ the organisation of idolatry,” school 
inspection may, in all good faith, use one of the subtle 
devices, of that art, namely, the preservation of mystery. 
Mr. Chesterton somewhere yoints;out that “ there is >° 
morsi than one man at Oxford and Cambridge who is 
considered an authority because he has never been an 
author,” and Dr. Chasuble, in Oscar, Wilde's play, was a 
“ most learned man,"—he had “never written a single 
book, so you could imagine how much he knew"; to 
have never expressed an opinion, to have never engaged 
in a controversy, is suggestive of reserve power; what 
might not such a man do if he would let himself go! In 
all probability he would do nothing—he has nothitig to 
“let himself go” for; but this fact is unproven; and ‘the 
world, uncharitable in a hundred ways, is singularly ckari- 
table to men who have never allowed their mediocrity to 
be demonstrated. One positive slip is moro damning in 
the eyes of the world than thirty years of silent but 
graceful unor‘ginality. The inference drawn in the case, 
of the famous parrot that, though tacitum, he was 
“a devil to think,".is therefore one of considerable 
administrative value. Unless ho is very-sure of his « 
ground the administrator had better keep from book- 
e 
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writing and speechifying which, indeed, most of them 
do, avoid from choice, from overwork, or because the 


o etiquette of their service compels them to do so. 


[ 


e 


around the personality of an ex-school-teacher; for he 
ha$ had hundreds of pupils and many colleagues who 
have seen him at his worst as well as at his best; he 

m attended teachers’ meetings, and has expressed 

opinions, and engaged "m  professiorl battles the 
memory of which can never be obliterated. “Is not 
this the carpénter, the son of Mary, the brother of 
James, and Joses, and of Juda and Simon? And, are 
not his sisters here with us?" If there were no other 
facts to be taken into consideration, a plausible case 
might thus really be made for appointing as inspectors 
men who, not having been teachers, could take. up the 
attitude of “complete detachment,” and assume a pose 
of educational infallibility. [] 

To sum up, so far (1) teachers, like other people, 
tend to fossilisation; (2) teachers “ with a past” cannot 
collect around themselves an atmosphere of reserve. 

Therefore—says, or implies the circular—appoint as 
inspectors public school men who have not been elementary 
teachers, men who, possessing “complete detachment,” are 
able to handle the problem of education with “ freshness 
and originality.” 

a ‘The implication is that the public school manzbeing 
dret"from one set of prejudices—those of the elementary 
4eacher—is free from others, and therefore preserves a 
“fresh” and “original” attitude towards life. Was 
there ever a more palpable non sequitur 2 |, 

If. there is one thing that the public schcols succeed in 
doing it 4s*in developing among their boys not variety 
“but uniformity in habit, attitude and thought. The pre-,. 
^iudices théjsimbibe,are as persistent and as dangerous 

as any that obsess the teacher. Hali a dozen writers 


Now, resórve^and mystery cannot very well gather. 


, ment oa elementary education ? 
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during the last few year$ have passionately lamented 
the sigħt of hundreds of boys entering the public schools * 
.full of mental alertness, and leawing them in a-state of ‘ 
“ obtuseness to the glories, privileges, &nd* potentiglities : 
of life," of * blindness to the splendour of «their environ- 
ment.” Such a result,-according to Kappa, is nov an 
exceptional, but an’ “absolutely normal,” result of a e 


` public school education based on belief in “Greek 


accents and kawking averages.” _ « Complete detach: 
ment” from the traditions of elementary education does 
not imply, in England, « complete detachment” from all 
educational traditions; it generally means to be entangled 
up to oné's neck or scalp in the traditions of a group of 
schools which are among the most unprogressive in tho 
whole country, schools which derivó their renown from 
circumstances that are not educational at all, and are, 
therefore not assignsble-to the skill of the masters or 
the ¢irtues of the system. -The chief of those circum- 
stances is wealth, with the physique that accompanies 
good food, fresh air, and an adolescence free from squalid 
toil, But much of the renown of the public schools is 
merely the result of a policy of mutual admiration in- 
dulged in by former pupils; egoism and snobbery explain 
it as perfectly as egoism and professionalism explain the 
elementary teacher's claims on behalf of his “experience.” 
The man who boasts of his“ public school” is of thé same 
kidney as the man who refers to his'recent interview with 
royalty. ET 
Let us assume, however, that tHe public school man is 
“completely detached” from prejudice, that he surveys 
nothing from a “well-worn groove,” that he, unlike all 
other men, worships no idols of the den, of the market 
place, of the theatre. Is he thereby able ta pass judg- 


The answer has been «gi 


ven in the prececng chapter, 
No faculty can work in a M 3 


acuum. We can only “observe. 
o à A 
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^«renson about,” etc., things that we intimately know. 
The argument may here be repeated in a slightly different 
o form. , o o 
* . There seent to be two elements in most kinds of pro 
fessional work; there is a general element and there 
Piae E. 
is a specific element, On the general element any well- 


© educated, well-read, and well-endowed man can pass à 


folgrable judgment., On the specific element no one can 
possibly pass, judgment except alter migute study and 
practice. © E 

The reader may be acquainted with the distinction 
drawn, since Wundt's time, between the “focus “mon 
consciousness and the ''margin" of consciousness, be- 
tween the Blickpunkt and the Blickfeld. Man has the 
invaluable power of directing his attention specifieally 

oto every new and hard task he has to perform. Gradu 

ally, as he acquires» practzce, chis “attention relaxes its 
hold, and at last he can perform the task almost Suto- 
matically. , I& no longé? occupies the focus, but the 
margin, of his consciousness; something else may now 
oceupy the focus. Thus a man who is a good cyclist no 
longer needs to consider his muscular adjustments ; he 
can think vigorously or talk vigorously about quite other 
matters without losing control of his machine. 

Many, if not all, of our intuitive judgments have 
had an exactly similar history. We can judge rapidly 
ef our chances of crossing a road before yonder otor 
car runs us down; but once on a time we had no 
such power of judgmónt; it has been acquired after 
many vivid experiences. We can “take in" an enor- 
mous word like Latitudinariansm in almest the same 
time as is needed to take in a single letter; Lut here again 
a vast number of laborious experiences have entered into 
this now mechanically perfect skill, of perceptio. We 
tigte instantsyeously Ahab 3584 i$ divisible by 4, and that 
675 is divisible’ hy 25. The practised painter can easily 

E : B 
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see in a picture a hundréd things that neyer strike an 
amateur—the balance of its two halves, for example, 
or the influence of the inpressienists upon the painter's 
methods A few months’ practico gives (he scout “an 
eye for Country." Similarly, the man who has studied, 
say, th¢ psychology af adolescence or the vatious 
phenonjna of mental disturbance, can “sum up" a 
case of/school "frietion" in & moment; it is,a case of 
adolesiont revelt dgainst authority, of morbid “delusions 
of pe'secution," or the like. * d 
The point is that minute study and attention gradually 
pass into a power of instantaneous and intuitive judg- 
ment. A “big, blooming, buzzing confusion" of facts, 
a huge complex, has been previously analysed into 
elementary processes; theso have been studied in detail; 
and row, at last, a new situation can be “grasped in 
a moment." A doctor caa diagnose a disease, an 
engineer can detect a flaw, a musician can interpret a 
symphony with astonishing skal; but the skill has been 
ld good with fhe work of 
school inspection ? i 


So far as the teacher's work is of a purely genoral 
8 such qualities as good te 
Speech, good posture, and the li 


ho has to judge that 
: $$ the teacher i not a teacher 


t 


as not laborious] 


Jb-analysed tlie 
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No doubt ,the local clergyman, the local doctor, or the 

local, greengrocer feels “intuitively” that Mr. Strong is a 

o fine apd capable teacker, and that Mr. Weak is not. 
“The to are being judged mainly as men, and the clergy- 
man, the doctor and the greengrocer certainly do possess 
some power of judgment upon the qualities that are 
? desirable in all human beings. The fluent and jovial 
Mr, Strong impresses them favourably; the halting and ' 
irritable Mr. ;Weak impresses them ‘unfitvourably. In 
this senso ‘complete detachment" is no reproach to the 
efficiency of an inspector; it merely compels us to ask 
whether a hundred and fifty pounds a year would not 
buy a fairly competent one. 
Tho subtler processes involved in teaching will, how- 
ever, remain for ever beyond the mind and judgment of 
ig ethe amateur. He has never come into serious personal 
o contact with the detailed situations involved in teaching; 
and without this contact ho can never, “feel” a situdiion 
aright, He can make Shrewd guesses; he can avoid 
gross blunders ;- buthe can never attain to the front 
rank as a penetrating judge or a helpful, constructive 
eduentionist. The previous analysis has been missing in 
his case. 

One or two simple examples from the school realm 
may hore be adduced in illustration. Much more subtle 
ones will be diseussed.in a later chapter. 

© A teacher is suddenly called upon to teach nof^only 
his da class, but another, whose usual teacher is absent. 
The two classes are merged and, in his ignorance of the 
names of the new pupils and of their attainments, his 
discipline becomes less certain than usual, ‘his teaching 
less cqnfident in tone. An outsider who has never faced 
this situation on his own account cannot possibly under- 
sfand it. Possibly, through reading a thoughtful book 
ob» school inSpection,the might %e able to make some 
distant allowance for the teacher's situation; but he has 


e 
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never read such a book for the sufficient reason that it 
has never yet been written. Educationists have thought, 
presumably, that there wes no oczasion to write one. 
Take another example. Tho vast’ majority of the 
questions asked of his class by the average teacher are 
poor questions, often ludicrously poor. The “ complétely 


detached" visitor, as he watches teacher and class * 


floundering in the catechetical bog, feels thaf thero is 
failure and incdiciency. But he has never himself had 


to catechise a class from a teachor's point of view— 
to catechiso as a part of a teaching (as distinct from an 
inspecting) scheme. He can never realise, therefore, 
that the absurdly inconsequent or ambiguous questions 
which are hurled at the class with poor or mediocre 
results are every whit as good as the questions which he 
himself would ask in similar circumstances. He can 
never realize, in short,» hoy immensely difficult good 
questioning is, There would perhaps be no exaggeration 
in saying that a teacher who cai plant one good question 
amid twenty bad ones is exceptional in ability. 

These two examples may suflice to emphasise the fact 
—which, if medicine, law, or engineering were concerned 
instead of education, would need no emph 


the mere outsider can never understand 
detailed work of the man in 
once been inside. 


T2ére is another aspect of the" det 


tion. An official may be not only 


educational work through never" havi 
and thus knowin 


of its technique, 


asising—that 
or assess the 
side unless he himself has 


achment" queg- 
“detached " rom 
ng been a teacher 
from observation, 
detached socially 
to make gross blunders 
9 pupils. An American 
plain of the too great 
elt “ignomshce” regayd- 
ns and walues of school 


g nothing, except 


ho may also be so 
from the school conditions as 


in interpreting the needs of th 
writer goes so far,as to com 
“ detachment ” of teashers—th 
ing the environmental relatio: 
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e studies. “Their training skould be more in practical 
sociology and less in hypotheties al pedagogy.”* If this 
can be said of teachers who belong to whe same social 

S class * as many ef their pupils, what would have to be 
‘said of inspaztors who aro still further removed? Only 
a few years ago the mistake was made of insisting 

° upon a large amount of musical * theory" in even the 
poorest evening schools. Promising attempts at an 

“uritonventional tréhtment of social and iological facts, 
vitally necessary for youths, and strongly recomitiendetl 
by Stanley Hall in Educational Problems, have been 
erushed out of existence by government inspectors. 
Schemes of evening school “correlation” will easily 
founder on the rock of poverty. It is almost impossible 


4 : 

y —it takes half a life-time at any rate—to get inside the 
| à souls of pupils who belong to a different world from 
| : ? our own; for if the apperception. doctrine means any- 


thing, it means that no man can apperceive any morals 
or social situation whatever by wntrained intuition. 
And° connected with this is the question of motive, 
lightly touched upon already. Is zeal, in the sense of 
a call to education, of any value ? If so, will there not 
be, here and there, a boy or girl who, out of a long 
i struggle against poverty and error, may evolve a zeal 
for education, perhaps even an intense and original 
4 attittide towards education, that may be of supreme 
| _value to the nation? May not such a one see hings 
| which others have not seen? 


“ Rien ne nous rend'si grands qu'une grande douleur." 


gf the psychology of the Aufgabet is to be the class- 
room psychology of the next few decadés, will it not 
j alsocenter into our administrative psychology ? Shall 
' we not wint men and women who ask to do, to achieve, 


ig TR SON Y as 
E * Ep ales al Discipline and Etucational Values, p. 168, 
4** Problem," “task,” “goal” 
| /—— SCERT, WB. LIBRARY M 
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to reform, to create; and, ib so, shall we not need men « 

and women who have learnt what life méans in the 
hardest and not*the easiest; of schools ? x 
< * Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille,^ = 

Sich ein Character in dem Strom der Welt." 
In fact, though *detachment" from the hungers and 
miseries of man's life may be desirable in, say, one half 
of our inspectors, the remaining half should be men and 
women who hove felt. Only whert we have’ beco?ne 
parents do we understand our own parent. When we 
read of James Hinton walking*down Flet Street bare- 
footed and dressed as a beggar in order to understand 
the soul of a tramp, we may doubt the efficiency of the 
plan, but we at least feel, with Hinton, that a chasm of 

social disparity is fatal to understanding. 

Thus the plea for “complete detachment " seoms less and 
less satisfactory the more we examino it. One argument 
only. stands out clear, cogent, monitory. Professionalism 
in teachers, as in other people, eften goes hand in hand 
with egoism, and the alliance is infinitely dangerous. 
Only so far, then, as “detachment” is a prophylactic 
against professional egoism is it administratively valu- 
able; and, if one might hazard a guess, Mr. Holmes’s 
Circular owes its existence to one or more cases of this 
malignant plague that came undor his notice. 

In conclusion, it may be admitted once again* that 
some sf the general, as distinct fromthe specific, elements, 
in the teacher's work can be assessed quite ably by cach 
officials as those of the Board o? Education. It needs 
no lengthy training, no profound knowledge to judge 
of good manners, good temper, good speech, and the 
like. But the question is whether education is ever 
to become a real science and a real art—muay-bs the 

_king of- the sciences and the queen of the arts. If so, 
the same principle must apply to it as Ruski; a expounded 
in Modern Painters. “The faculty of perceiving what 


v 
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epowers are required in the-production of a thing, is 

* the faculty "of perceiving excellence. It is this faculty 
€ in Which men, even of, the most cultivased taste, must 
t always be wanting, unless they have added practice to 
teflection; because none estimate the power manifested 

in victory, unless they have personally measured the 
e strength to be overcome.* . . .” Or, as “a recent, 
psychological work says :— Ability to use the specific 
?méthods. from whith the «concepi is derived is not a 
"necessary basis for the formation of the concept; only 
an undorstanding of the ‘specific methods, only a know- 
ledge of how to act in the specific situations, is essential. 
This understanding of methods is often gained at school 
without ability to use them, and, on the other hand, 
ability is often gained in tho use of methods without 
NL understanding of them. But an understanding of 
specific methods is, never, complete without ability to 

s use them, and ability to use them is never completo 

without an understanding of them.t-’ i 
ie Tio outside critic, being an egoist like other men, will, 
of course, resent the charge of incapacity. Criticism is 
fatally easy and fatally tempting. 
“ A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure—critics all are ready made.” } 


But psychology is against the critic. And so, too, is 
national experiences The fundamental weakness of 
Oo y A NS ag BR : AX 

school inspection is that it is inspection. The very 
name spells non-constructiveness, unlike its American 
equivalent. Consequently there is no comparison in 
helpfulness between the work of some of the American 
superintendents who put their thoughts ix book form and 
the work of such English inspectors as do the same. 


4 * Vol, ^5, p. 17. e 
E 4 Hečy Mental Discipline and Ed*cational Values, p. 145. 
1 EnglismBards and Scotch Reviewers. 
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‘There is a futile charm in the latter; there is life and. 
hope in the former. A 
In fact, the Gay of mere criticism must soon be/dyer, 
because modern psychological science, pn the one* hand, “ 
is pouring its treasures at the feet of tha educationist, 
and social needs, on the other hand, are increasingly 
clamorous. Thus, as we contemplate the possibilities 
-of education in the century before us, as we study 
Meumann's book, , Binet’s tests for each scliool year, 
Pearson’s correlation formula, ani a thousand other 
signs of the times, we are driven to’. the conclusion 
that the advocates of “complete detachment” inhabit, 
not so much a well-worn groove, as a deep, sepulchral 


pit, to the bottom of which the light of educational 
truth cannot penetrate. 
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€ 
Goop “antecedénts,” when they are really good, are 
desirable;  complote detachment,” if it means complete 
detachment from prejudice, is admirable; but “ fresh- 
| ness and originality" are still more excellent. One 
turns, therefore, to Mr. Holmes’s book, What Is and 
, What Might Be, with feelings of tense and almost pain- 
ful expectation. Se many books on education have 


proved neither “ fresh " nor “ original.” . . s 


But disillusionment returns. Woe séem to hear the old 
story again, the old protests, the old exploded: metaphors, 
the old elusive idealisms; and, as we read on, the thing 
shapes itself more and more, and we recognise the old 
inability to see where a principle leads to, and the old, 
old, nauseously old absence of constructive ideas. A line 
of Matthew Arnold seems to hum in our ears. We are 


^ . 1 
« half believer's in our casual creeds.” - 


a But, after all, we had no right to expect thus an 
e from an English 
More and more lias the American book ruled our 


market. If one of our writers after another, and if 
atist had to succumb to the 


tion was clearly~almost hope- 

y—we might reckon on 

of certainty» We 

f the failure of edu- 

hen a remedy is asked 
Li 


orighhal book on education would com 
pen. 


even a distinguished dram 

educational blight, the situa 

\ Jess. ° Iconoclasm plus futilit 

tnis, combination with a measure 

might safelyrgxpect denunciations © 
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for—of a high-sounding formula which on examination + 
would be found to have lost most of its meaning because 
the world had moved on since the days of its inception. 


© 
Our expectations are realised to the letter, » Mr. Holmes : 


exemplifies in his own person the Shavian? combination 
of great gifts with astonishing barrenness and conven- 
tionality Whenever educational matters are touched. 

+ Yet at first sight Mr. Shaw and Mr. Holmes do not 


" ds E n F A 
_ appear to be “ conventional "in their educational uifer- 


ances. Is there not something even of audacity in their" 
protests against the imposing-of adult views upon the 
young and the erecting of systems of repressive disci- 
pline? Yes, to the man who has never drawn into his 
lungs the Zeitgeist of the nineteenth century these pro- 
tests sound audacious. But they are merely echoes and 
reverberations which should deceive no thoughtful person. 
An exainple of pseuda-originality may serve to elucidate 
this »oint. 

Nothing is more common then to hear from teacher 
after teacher that there is great need to mako education 
more “ practical,” more“ motor," moro '« expressional,”” 
Anyone who in 1880 gave utterance to such a conviction 
would have been truly original, and would haye been 
everywhere ignored. In 1915 he will be merely a human 
echo, with probably a less original mind than the man 
whg refuses to advocate motor training at all. This is 
not ths same thing as saying that in 1915 th 
of motor training will be in the wrong; he will probubly- 
be in the right; but his opinion, so far as it is his 
opinion, will be worthless, because he will merely have 
picked it up by infection. Such a teacher will be blindly 
pegging awav'ab “ motor training” when the whole 
question will have passed into its next phase. . 9 

So, too, with Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
are still modestly useiul. because 
who lag even behind the two pr 


e advocatg 


Holmes. Their protests: 
there are Some teachers: 
otesters.. Haucationally 
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aha, date of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Holmes is somewhere 
% about 1850, the date of the people they criticise about 
1800 these dates, thatgis to say, roughly*represent cer- 
* tain position¢ om a lino which symbolises the actual 
march of edudhtional thinking, though on some questions, 
of edurse, the critics and the criticised may occupy more 
s» advanced or more retrograde positions than those here 
assigned. 
® ‘The point is that to “advocate, Reusseauism or 
Frobelianism În, theo days is to be—in most eases— 
a solid, bourgeóis, unimifinative educationis, a man 
easily infected ,by the tumultuous suggestions of the 
crowd, not in any sense a pioneer. 
Whatever may be thought of Rousseau as a construc- 
tive thinker, as a critic of institutions he is a master 
for ajl time. He has shown the way so well that it is 
now an easy thing for any af us to sateh the trick. We 
have only to protest against the swaddling bands of 
convention and traditiom and put in plea for the free 
instintts of man, idgalising them as The True Self or 
The Higher Self or what wo will, and we are instantly 
acclaimed as men of intellectual substance. The prob- 
ability is that anyone who in this age echoes the 
Rousseau tradition, in education at any rate, is a little 
less original than the man who deliberately turns to 
conyehtion astit is and tries to make the best of it. Real 
Rousseauism is so uncompromising a creed that hen 
it iSMheard proceeding from the mouths of men who on 
educational matters have hardly shown “freshness or 
originality "—to say nothing of courage—we begin to 
suspect unreality or misunderstanding. cu 
But, understood or^not, the formule cof Rousseau 
now Constitute the official equipment of the “uncon- 
ventional thinker " on educational topics. Picked up in 
the way he pi ks them up, they have come to constitute 
a new form Piin which merely witnesses to the 
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“ unconventional” man's éssential conventionality. Ans 
stead of starting from seething and germinating situations 
amid which he^has actually lived end out of which a whole 
series of full-grown problems have sprung énsistently and: 
"voraciously at his throat, the academic! pups has 
viewed education from a safe distance, and to a man — 
so situated, Rousseauism, presenting itself as something © 


p 


` thorough, novel, audacious, supplies a mild, vicarious 


excitement. ^ S i JA. 

These reflections present themselves to any reader 
who has perused a hundred ‘educational books of the 
last half century and then turns to the book of Mr. 
Holmes. The function of education is to foster growth 
ls the facile formula which meets the eye on the first 
page. So true and yet so pointless! Here are our 
schools, and here—to take one problem among many— 
are our general elections and our political parties, and 
thecample evidence which they supply that there is 
something Wrong—something * not merely threadbare, 
but mouldy and cancerous—in our civic life; the function 
of education, we are told, is to foster growth. Here are 
vast ethical problems raised by Meredith, Ibsen and 
Sudermann; here is friction between parent and son; 
here is trouble between man and wife; we are told that 
the function of education is to foster growth. Hero 
are sects struggling for Supremacy in thé schools; the 
Junction of education, we hear again, is to foster growth 
Coming still closer to the educational problem, “here 
are teachers equal in intelligence and morals to an 
other group in the community—however much or little 
that may mean—but finding their work singularly un- 
romantic an? unsuggestive; Mr. Holmes utters for them 
the profound truth that the function of ediention is to 
foster growth. 


Yet your formula is right eno 


ugh, good» sir, right ‘sö 
far as it goes—by the way, until 


you havs fully mastered 


——— 
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x *the idea of į social heredity * your formula will not go 
Mer ao how little you have plumbed its real 
meatjng! You may bave plumbed it with regard to 
* the child ; h&ve you ever even thought of it with regard 
io the adolestent, the man—or, let us say, the teacher ? 

z Is he to grow, or is he, like your master Rousseau's 
e ideal tutor, to be sacrificed to the interests of his 

pupil? „Somehow i& seems as if the man who com- 

Sposed the Circular® cannot feally know what “growth” 
means. But? he does know; he sees clearly enough 
that most men? have ceüsed to grow before they are 
forty; that they are “ malignant" in their egoism 
because they are dead in their souls and love darkness 
rather than light. Mr. Holmes sees this; but what 
he does not see is the remedy. 

A Tho terrible thing in connection with the Holmes 
Circular is that its author bas aever caught even & 
glimmer of the great truth that in order to realise his 

E educational dreams new administrative forces of & 

vitali8ing ‘kind will shave to be brought to bear upon 
the teacher. Any educationist who, being more than 
a dreamer, feels the furious problems of education 
knocking at his heart, is compelled by the logic of 
facts to pass from child psychology to adult psychology. 
But if we ave mere dreamers there will be no such com- 
pulsidn. As casual spectators at a drama—in this case 
drama—or as dilettantes visiting a picture 
room where none of our own produc- 
hibited or performed, we can dole out 
ause or condemnation and then pass 
on without either triumph or despair in, our hearts. 

Others have toiled; ethers have played. the fool or 

the hero ; triumph or despair are theirs; it is our task 

merely to occupy 2 position of detachment. Thus may 
we, produce charming book ; ja original or à vital 
book we slot. What Is and What Might Be is 


an pducutional 
galldry or concert 
tions are being ex 
d our supply of appl 
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neither original nor vital! Tts author has but noted 


in passing the pathology of adult life iwactiology, and 
therapeutics afe beyond him. ; f 
But of course, he cannot fail to pive* utterance to 
Some wise things on education. Some of shese, indeed, 
would have been bold things had he said them Years 
ago. But one of the traditions that guide the English 
^ civil servant is that ho should keep clear of political or 
Sectarian controversy so long as he ifin active service. 
“ Never young Civilian's prospects were 89 bright, 
Till an Indian paper found that he could write : 
Never young Civilian's Prospects were se dark, 
When the wretched Blitzen wrote to make his mark,’ 
Boldness, therefore, 
pected, with the resu 


he device of anonymity or sayé up 
il the Hour of official freedom arrives, 
en inspectors of schools, they write 
such books ag HMI: Some "Passages in the Life of 
one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools and What Is and 
What Might Be; A Study of Education in General and 
Elementary Education in Particular, And in these cir- 


cumstances their courage becomes positively tremendous, 

Yet somehow it is hard to sympithise with the heroes, 
Here are our teachers entangled in a mass of rontine, 
and tempted SVery week of thoir lives to hug their en- 
tanglements instead of boldly breaking them ; here, ard 


rage—to utter his repudia- 
was yet a responsible official! How 


"f f ma To 
* Kipling: The Man Who Could Write. * © 
t By E. M Sneyd-Kynnersley, p 
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ô ‘present system would have’ thanked him, and how 
' ® decisive might, have been the effect produced by his 
" authtgitative revelations on the public!s And even if, 
» to hiphself, tho unlikely happened, and the result of 
his courageo'is conduct were an enforced retirement - 
before the full maturity of his pension had been 
? , reached, his moral position in the eyes of all zealots 
for education and sincerity would have been secure , 
forthe rest of hið days. "The name h^ bears seems 
destined to catry no Such inspiring associations. 

And yet, as wo read hi8 graceful pages, as we catch 
the sound of a noble though ambiguous and partial mes- 
sage, we feel how near he was to the achievement of 
permanent renown in a realm that has been kingless 
too long. In two respects at least he was graduating 
for educational immortality ; he had heard a call and 

"he had trained his tongue to n silvery eloquence. But 
either the call sounded too distant to reach the yery 
heart of his being, or, when the crücial sacrifice was 
called for, he made, 27 gran rifiuto and thus lost the 
needful touch with reality. He who regarded “ sincerity 
of expression " as the “fountain-head of all truthfulness’ 
turned away from the course which duty dictated and 
refused to speak out when to speak out would have 
been courageous, 

Mr? Holmes, in short, has plucked the laurels from the 
prow of that Duke of "Plaza-Toro who 

b “ Led his army from behind 
‘ He found it less exciting.” 

Hoe has been careful to lead into battle no army at all, 
but now that danger is over he tells us what courageous 
things we all ought to have done. “A plague of all 
cowards,” "said Falstaff; and indeed Falstaff, Pistol and 
. Pazolles now^begin to appear to us, familiar with the ^ 
I.» 
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actual extent of an edu 


indeed. 


ve as is. The real 
actual commission—of which Ife is 
guilty has yet to be considered. But a pleasanter task 
- lies immediately before us. We have to discover what 

Soundné5s are in his bóok: 
y have apparently come to 
ave grown iuto a system of 
mentably fails to see the con- 
hem point. 


other subjects. In 
fact, he puts in a definite plea for 


(p. 262), has no confidence in. the “ training-power ” of 
drudgery (p. 69), pleads for what, is practically upper- 
ceptive interest, and even derives “ tact” largely from 
this ( p. 256). Similarly his few remarks On games are 
free from the childish fanaticism which distinguishes the 
utterances of most Public school men, In fact he has 
psychology ” 
ted with: it, T 

he gives ug « instincts,” 
Se six he says many tKings 
; particularly emphasising the 
een impression and expression; but he 


six of them—anq about the 
that are eloquent and true, 
connection betw. 


fails to make the list complete, and he 
a dogma of {i formal traini 


be almost ag 


Ing" applied to instincts may 
hen applied to « faculties.” + 
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He has, in other words, failed to carry his principles to 
theis logical cenclusion ; the old-fashioned psychologist 
« thougat that a faculty Xas a faculty and ‘iad only to be . 
“trained; Mr. Holmes thinks the same of an instinct; 
merely train it and all will be well. He ignores the fact 
that human instincts are indeterminate, plastic, dirigible : 

° he implies that they need neither correction nor guid- 
ance. This is quite a striking example of the general © 
Inconclusiveness of ‘Mr. Holmes's thinking; he is really 
a “formal trainer" still, without knowing it; but his 
list of six instincts happens to be a better list than the 
conventional list of “ faculties,” so the old-fashionedness 
of his thinking is not obvious at first glance. i 

A far more notable feature of his book is his assault 
—Buddhistic in spirit—upon human egoism. Most of 

tho ovils of the day he traces (and traces rightly, as 
readers of Meredith and Ibsen wilt scarcely attempt to 
deny) to this “ malignant” source. But here again 
there seems a lack of vonclusiveness and coherence, 
because six instincts.do not complete the list; Professor 
MacDougall and other psychologists—and, indeed, Mr. 
Holmes himseli—recognise an ‘egoistic instinct,” an 
“instinct of self-assertion "; why the six should be fed 
while the seventh is to be starved is not clear from his 
exposition. “To walk in the Path [oi Buddha] is 
to ally oneself with the deeper forces of Nature." * Is 
one, of those force the egoistic instinct, and if so are we 
to aily ourselves with it ? 

Yet clear views on this matter of egoism are, from 
the administrative standpoint, vitally important, and it 
is exactly at this point that Mr. Holmes's theory of edu- 
cational administration, so far as a theory is expressed 

` in hid Circular, comes tumbling down into ruin. If the 
egoistic instinct is a fact, and if every teacher possesses 

sels instinct in greater or less measure, what is to be our 


“So * The Creed of Buddha. B 108. 
3 è o 
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attitude, as administrators, towards it? e Are we, a8 
devout Buddhists who have already plucked it frogs our 
hearts, or are’ daily trying to fluck it, to assu that ø 
teachers, too, have ceased to be egoists, that Shigher 
salaries and higher positions in the educational would | 
exert, œ ought to exexb, no attraction on them? By AO eji 
administratively ignoring or flouting tho egoism of æ 

teacher shall we help him to be less egoistic, oè Mer | 
a policy forcfehkm back, back, hack upon his egois: .« | 


until his disillusioned heart, stagnates into stupor or | 


e 


veritably seethes with vindictive discontent ? 

It is comparatively easy to see through the delusive- 
ness of egoism, it is comparatively easy to imbibe 
something of the Buddhistic spirit, if we already have 
everything that heart can wish. It is then that there 
comeg, as another charming writer on Buddhismesayse 
* a discontent and & de$ire*for yet wider life, a wider e 
cor®ciousness than any [we] can see before [us]... . 
This feeling comes. . . . not generally to thespoor,not to 
those whose life is narrowest and®lowest, for they have 
still far prospects im their life... . In all the world’s 
history there have been two men who felt it most. . . . 
Each was a prince."* 

What, then, about the teacher? So long as he has 
“prospects in his life" he is not likely to see through 
the "illusion" of egoism. He yill, in Short, wish to 
“get on ” in the world, or to win at least some megsuto 
of recognition from his fellows. How is the adminis- 
trator to act towards such a teacher? The administrator 
himself, we will suppose, is the Chief Inspector of the 5 
Board of Education, with a pension guaranteed, and 
with a son {ready installed in office ;+ and both son and 

* Fielding Hall. The Inward Light, P. 159.00. 


Inwome respects there is a resemblan: 
Board of Education and ran 


(Italíes our*bwn.) 
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vali another professi i 
"Uis like pawnbrokin*. “Ye M p mentiofRd by 


loy. 
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e father are basily and laudably engaged in emptying their 
owa hearts oP egoism. Is the egoism of the teacher to 
V be tůnsformed into tle genuinely “ malignant " variety 
by his diseoyery that every avenue of distinction has 
been finally closed agains& him through Mr. Holmes's 
ə secret machinations ; or is hi$ egoism to be mellowed 
and broadened and perhaps finally extinguished by the. 
administrative adoption of. an exactly opposite policy ? 
To this question the administration’ of the future will 
have to give ar answer aad the central chapters of this 

book are concerned with nothing else. 

So far, then? Mr. Holmes’s philosophy of education 
contains two, and only two, valuable elements. 
Negatively he distrusts the “ faculty training " dogma, 
and positively he believes in giving the instincts a chance. 

e But®he can carry out neither thought to its "logical 
conclusion. He abolishes the “ formal training” of the 
faculties, but thereupon instals a “ formal training” of 
six instimsts (these instincts being, on his view, so 
essentially good that direction and correction are 
superfluous). When, however, he is faced by the 
existence of a seventh instinct, the egoistic, he 
changes his policy and declares for a war of exter- 
mination. 

This leads ys to the central formula—the “ growth ” 
or.“ plant” formula--and the leading argument of his 
boot. 

There are two paths, he tells us, along which the 
teacher can take his children—the path of mechanical 
obedience and the path of self-realisation—and the 
former of these has unfortunately proved ‘she favourite 
one. ¿Only here and there has a wise teacher—such as 
the “Egeria” of the Sussex School which he sympa- 
thesically deséribes—possessed sufficient faith in the ' 
goodness of gman ‘ature to Yead along the path of 

self-realisation. P E 


à e. 
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Men have made the mistake for centuries ho tells us, e 
of regarding human nature as intrinsielly sinfulwand 
therefore as néeding a large amdünt of, external chntrol, : 
suppression, truncation. “ Sit still" discipline is bne of 
the fruits of this pernicious mistake; another is dhat 
common: form of schoo instruction which ignores the e 
child's own self-activities and forces it along grooves 

* prearranged by the adult., Mr. Holmes reviews hę 
various school®sitbjects, and shows thos even those 
which are ostensibly “expressional,” Eke composition 
and drawing, have been thus spoilt. What human 
nature really needs is “growth”; even the higher 
virtues will come of their own accord if only we give 
them breathing space. “We need not give lessons on 
altruism. We need not teach or preach a new philosophy 
of lifo» All that we need do is to foster the growth of the « 


child's soul" Lessons orf citizenship are equally absurd. OF 
Givé it a chance agd the “ communal instinct will evolve 
itself in its own season.” (P. 289.) 6 "s - 


In fact human nature is intrinsically good; conse- 
quently the work of the teacher should consist in 
"developing the latent powers of his pupil, the un- 
folding of his latent life"—tho true self « that is his 
in embryo from the very beginning "—by means of 
“nourishment and exercise.” If this were fearlessly 
done, human nature would expand in ways at pre- 
sent almost undreamt of, capacity for growth bging’ 
“unlimited” in the case of our mental and spiritual 
faculties. The work of Egeria in a sleepy country 
district has convinced him of this limitlessness ; “ the 
average childscan become the rare exception and attain 
to what is usüally regarded as a remarkably high degree 
of mental and spiritual development," can minifest, for 

© example, the qualities of “innocent joy? self-forgetfyl- 
ness, communal devotibn, hearifett Bopi gracions 
manners,” a 
t . EN 
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But questions seem called for at this point. First 
as to the way in which the time from 9 to 10 o'clock 
is spent at Egeria's School. Is religigus instruction 
sivengor not ? I¢ it be given, an unfriendly critic of Mr. 
Holmes will plausibly urge that the structure of dogma 
thu$ provided may have something to do with the moral 
results obtained, because it suggests to the pupil that 
there is a divine background from which the moral lawe 
‘emerges and from®which it derives, itgeauthority. It 
is true that Other schools may also provide the same 
supply of dognfa withoué producing the same results, 
but that does not refute the present contention. 

Other critics, unsympathetic towards dogma but 
sympathetic towards moral and civic instruction, may 
similarly contend that moral principles ave daily being 
.preached to Egeriu's children ; that these principles are 


4 


©. : H e 
in the air around us; that pur-language is full of moral 


categories; and that therefore, however “self-expres- 
sional’: Egeria's methods may be, they are not “ self- 
expre&sional" in Mr, Holmes's negative sense.* 

Until definite evidence to the contrary is fortheoming,t 


* It may be ndded that these two objections—which resolve themselves into 
one, namely, that the voice of moral authority cannot iu practice Le shut out 
from any school, even if an Egeria tries (which the present writer doubts) to 
exclude i nay also be npplied to one of the eurrent arguments with regard 
to the power' of heredity. The fact that a mental difference between two 
childcen aged, say, six, is found to be present thirty years later, education and 
environfaüent h g failed either to remove or seriously to diminish it, is often 
regarded ns decisive evidence for the superior power of heredity, Che point 
overlooked is that the influence of education and environment must be largely 
dentical in the two cases; thus looked at it may be enormous, As well say 
that gravitation is an unimportant factor in physics because the weights of 
two stones retain the same ratio wherever they are carried. Given much the 
same education and environment, the differences between human beings 
due to “nature” must necessarily appear more striking than those due to 
“nurture.” 4 

Sinee the above was written the writer has visited the scene of Egeria's 
work, and has maden few interesting discoveries. e 3 

First, as he anticipated, the school is not a secular schoul but one belonging 
to the Church of England. This fact proves that there id disingenuousness 
somewltfere, either in the account given of the school by Mr, Holmes or in the 
past management of the school. “Religious Instruction” figures on the time 
table and has always done so. If this instruction has been whole-heartedly 
giv Mr. Holmes’) account is incorrect; if it has been unwillingly given, 
Ficétia, now a free woman, shi auld confess as much. head 

@second, the vhe3a.,policy “of Egeria has Peen reversed by the new ea 
teacher, and the Boait;of Education is, apparently, raising no objection, So 
z 


c 
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the present writer will continue to believe that in Egeria’s 
school moral principles were constantly and very ex- ¢ s 
plicitly proclaimed, though the, probability is that the d D 
proclamation was done With unusual:skil and ih inti- I 
mate connection with the practical school pursuits. ff $ 
this Sussex school was, in the ordinary sense of the word, ? 
a “secular ” school, the fact should be stated. s? $ 
To Mr. Holmes’s negation on pp. 202-203 no attention | 
whatever* will be paid by anyone who has sfudiedetho | 
psychology of morals and knows tlie meaiting of * social 
heredity.” All the available^evidence--and a good deal | 
has been accumulated during recent years, as was briefly | 
f 
| 
| 


shown in connection with formal training—points in the 

direction that the “moral” clement in any school 

pursuit does not “flow over" into analogous pursuits 

except through the agency of conscious elucidation ; in 

other “words, of dixect sinsiruction, or its equivalent.” | 

And, what holds good of “morals” holds also good of "e 

“ citizenship " anā“ patriotism,’ Mr. Holmes speaks of 

the “faddists” who wish to have these latter subjects i| 

taught; where this is done “the time ‘of the teachers 

and the children is wasted.” And with the cocksureness 

that marks him, for once, as a genuine bigot, Mr. 

Holmes tells us that “the teaching of patriotism and | 

citizenship, if it is to produce any effect, must be entirely | 

informal and indirect." “Any!” “Entirely!” * 
Now, it is certainly very desiraBle that instruction’ on | 

moral and civie topies should be mado very lafgely | 


| 
again there is disingenuousness, or lack of conviction, or lack of courage, or f 
courageous teacher has to face de- 2 

hicle for unsifted village state- 
5 children. But educationists 
on should commit itself 
with the hounds, 
geria’s 
must in its 
usiasms and 

le; l 

is ^ 
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*. by everyone who is 
“informality,” if Mr. Holmes and his colleagues had, 
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informal," in the sense ofe seeming to spring spon- 


* taneously out of a series of well-chosen school pursuits. 


To Say that & should abe “indirect ” ig however, un- 
- adultdrated nénsense; it must be absolutely focalised to 
be seriously effective; if it is “indirect” in the sense 
of being marginal it will be almost entirely ignored 
not a ‘moral genius.“ As to 


evét seriously thought of devising a system of school 
pursuits that 4yould ^[unetion as an adequate basis for 
instruction in “morals aad citizenship, we could all 
welcome “informal methods” in the sense above 
described, though even then analogy with other subjects 
would suggest that sooner or later—perhaps during 
adolescence—the element of system would have to be 
introduced ; intelligent people do not wish their moral 
ideas to be casual gnd chgotig forever. But thé plain 
fact is that no such system of school pursuits oxists, 
and that neither the Bogrd of Education nor any other 
educational body has had the wit to devise one. 
Even the Scout Movement was not devised by the 
Board of Education but by an outsider, who, by the 


has enunciated, doubtless to Mr. Holmes's astonish- 


way, 
* direct” scout laws 


ment, some very “formal” and 
and finds them work. In short, to talk of “informal” 
methods wher the institutional basis for such methods 
pote not exist except’in isolated and wholly inadequate 
fraginents is to prove oneself a mere utopian dreamer, 
out of touch with realities. Such a one does not 
measure the distance between the desirable, the possible, 
and the existent. He does not even know the next step 


forward.* G 


© r2 = ; $ 
» Mr. Hohfes's attack on examinations is futile for the same reason. 
n denounce; not one educationist in 8 thousand can construct. 


a 


Anyone Cm t 
iet is to take fae place of examinations ? Apparently “antecedents.” 
phat is Mr. Holmes's sole contribution to the theory of educationa 

c injustice to the man 


administration, on E$ call it^ original” is t& do a gravi 
who once enquired wi ther any good thing could come o0! 
[3 
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mt of Nazareth, 
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Mr. Holmes is, howevez, tolerably consistent in his 
attacks on systematic and dogmatic instruction. We 


must not havq@ it in theology (997), nor in arithrhetic ; ^ 
(297), nor in literature, history, chemistry, “ business," E 
navigation, art, sport (297), nor, as we have seen, int le 


morals and citizenship (292). Indeed it seems dcubt- 

ful whether, according to Mr. Holmes's view, there ,.° 
. should be a single scrap of system anywhere in the 
school* Time-fables should apparently be ‘abolished 
forthwith (the time-tables which Mr. Hólmes and his 
colleagues have been * approving" an& "signing" for 
two generations), and, as above said (Mr. Holmes does 
not state this, though his discussion of the instincts 
Seems to imply it), a series of occupations will have 
fo be devised in conformity with those instincts, 
Whether these Occupations are to be recorded on any 
time-table and purswéd « systematically” he does not 
tell ns, but the implications of p. 297 are that even these se 
will be as casual“as possible , and, in any ease, as tho 

list of occupations has not yet been issued by the Board t 
of Education, Mr. Holmes's objection to time-tables are 
literally objections to all that he has hitherto been 
administering. 

On this question of tho teachin 
Ship a remarkable phenomenon p 
Whenever an educationist is f 

the iniquity of forcing such 
children he is nearly alway 
moraliser when he has £j 
adults. He may regard tl 


g of morals and citizen- 
resents itself. 


n only we 

* There is a fine Subject here for an i i; ju 

taught indirectly, everything revolving around eres ine apatint-evoryü g 
pselse. ... 
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keep our hands off and allow him to “grow.” But 
give this  pseudo-educationist an opportunity and 
he will break out.” Like an emid»nt physician 
for #he insàne^ he will condemn moral and civic 
instruction at the Child Study Society, and a few weeks 
later deliver a serios of excellent ethical, lectures 
on “Conduct and Its Disorders.” Like an eminent 
dramatist} he will declare that ‘ the viles& abortionist’ 


a. @ H , , 
is he who atfemptis to mould a child's Character" and 


will then proceed fo make the theatre à temple for 


ys WE Tu * 
moralising, or, ih his own words, a “prompter of con- . 


science" and an ''elucidator of social conduct.” When 
such men} as those are carried along helplessly by the 
stream of educational twaddle we know what to expect 
from Mr. Holmes. He will denounce all direct and 
systematic attempts to guide the young, and will then 
probably attempt te guide «s adulte. 3 

We turn to the publishers’ lists and the conjecture 
proves correct. Mr. Hotmes is the author of The Creed 
of Bitddha and; othor moral works, written for our edifi- 
cation. Curiously enough, too, his favourite hero was 
a moralist pure and simple, a teacher of the Fourfold 
Truth, of the Eightfold Path (of Right Faith, Right 
Resolve, Right Speech, otc. . . .), and of the Fivefold 
Code of Morals—in fact, a teacher who founded 2,600 
years” ago a^ Moral Education League and issued a 
sylabus. Mr. Holmes believes that a “fresh influx of 
ideas," a “fresh capital of ideas," has to be borrowed 
from the East, but apparently by adults only. These 
adults—with all their plasticity, perhaps, lost long ago— 
have to be taught “ altruism " and other virtues, taught 
them directly not inüirectly, formally not informally. 


b] e 
= 


E 
ds of other unconventional 


E i ists w j “di 3 ds but are silent as the grave 
‘conventionalists who object £o '' direct” metho 
rg ares sfiicially directed to téich the commandments and the 
en al $ onist to have courage ?- 
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bentitudes. After all; 
o 


* Dr. C. Mercier, tMr, B. Shaw. 


Nothing need be said here of those thousan 


who expects an educati: 
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The only people who mus? not be taught fhese things . 
are children. The las& people in the world to require “ 
advice and illumination would appear to bo the youngest, e 
the most inexperienced, the most plastic people àf all, « 
The only people to whom it is legitimate to'teach morals 
are those whose habits and prejudices aro already firfnly 
fixed.* "The grand words of Bacon, destined, perhaps, o 
sto be the motto of future educationists—Ars gst homo 
additus naluréq—are to hdve no meaning for sch®ol® 
education, s 5 d 

What are the causes of this? topsy-turveydom of con- 
temporary thought which Mr. Holmes's mind, an extra- 
ordinarily impressionable rather than a constructive one, 
faithfully reflects ? 5 

The answer has been given elsewhere.t The unfor- 

tunate associations which, thank& to Sheridan, Dickens 
and other writers, hive gathered, around the word ^ 
“moral,” and the universal belief in “formal training,” , 
are two of the causes. A third4s the * plant metaphor ” 
—the last word of the Rousseau; Fróbol- Words orth 3 i 
educationist. It is now time to consider this metaphor i 
in order to discover exactly the error in Mr, Holmes's 
obsolete and misleading psychology. 

A hundred years 280 a great educational thinker, who. 
may (the point is historically doubtful) have had Fröbel 
and certainly had tho Fröbelian « plant metaphót" in 
his mind, challenged the latter ag fundamentally mis- 
leading. According to an old embryological view—that 
of “ pre-formation "— an embryo is a replica, on a small 
scale, of the developed being. This erroneous view was 
extended to mental science, and the Fróbelians, among 
other educatignists, thus came to ‘speak of the growth of 

* There is a worrying doubt even here, “ ‘The assumption that the truth 
of things.is to be taught ab extra” is condemned in The Creed of Buddha (p. 47), 


So far as we can see through the cloud of Mr. Holmes's thi 
teach through writing books (for adults), but in no other way, M- 


3 Moral Instruction and Trainifg in Schools. Kèport of Ezquiry. Edited 
by Michael Sadler. (P, 10-1.) Education and the HeredilY Spectre (P. 117-122,) 
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* e 
the child's mind as if it took* place wholly from within, 
*oas if, in fact, mental plasticity were a non-existent or 
at least a negligible factor. The child keing father of 
+ the nhu, and?the embryo father of the child, it is the 
business of education to stand aside and do little more 
that? remove hindrances from growth. Literature is full 


* a of this plant metaphor with its correlative formula of 


«harmonious development” ; we find it in Fróbel's idea 
of tho Kinder-gartaz ; we ‘and it in, Gaelyle’s famous 
passage on thf difference between the oak tree and the 
dwarf bush; we‘find it mére recently in the appendix to 
Mr. Shaw's Man and Superman ; and we are not much 
surprised to discover it in Mr. Holmes's book, the “ wild 
bullaeo and the yellow plum” taking the place of Mr. 
Shaw’s “crab apple and pippin.” It is an interesting 
fact—a pungent commentary on the only phrase in the 
Holmes Circular thaf can, by auy roundabout argúment, 
bo plausibly justified—that an outsider like Mr. G, K. 
Chesterton, a man of ‘complete detachment” from 
pedagogiedi and inspectorial experience, can see the 
folly of this chatter, In What's Wrong with the World 
cecurs the following passage :— 

«TI know that certain crazy pedants have attempted 
to... maintain that education is not instruction at 
all, does not teach by authority at all. They present the 
process as coming, not from outside, from the teacher, 
bu&entirely from inside the boy. Education, they say, 
is the Latin for leading out or drawing out the dormant 
faculties of each person. Somewhere far down in the 
dim boyish soul is a primordial yearning to learn Greek 
accents or to wear clean collars; and the schoolmaster 
only gently and tenderly liberates this imprisoned pur- 
pose. » Sealed up in the new-born babe are the intrinsic 
gecrets of how to eat asparagus and what was the date 
ef#Bannockburn. The educator only draws out the 
clüld's owif urppparent love ot long division ; only 
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leads out the child's owt slightly veiled preference for 
- milk puddings to tarts. I am not sure that I believe in * 

the derivation; I have heard the disgraceful i dem 
that ‘educator,’ if applied to a Roman sclfoolmasipr, did. 
not mean leading out young functions into freedom, but 
only meant taking out little boys for a walk. But {am 
much more certain that I do not agree with the doctrine. o * 

» I think it would be about as sane to say that the baby’s 
milk comes fram, the baby as to say that the baby’s 
educational merits do. There is, Indeojlin each living 
creature a collection of forceZ'and functions ; but educa- 
tion means producing these in particular shapes, and 
training them to particular purposes, or it means nothing 
at all. ... You will [for example] wait and watch very 
patiently indeed before you draw the English language 
out of him. That you have got to put into him, and 
there is an end of tha ater," E 4 

This extraordinary infatuation for “drawing out” 
theories and for plant analogies in preference to 
animal analogies—animals aro surely ,nearór t6 man 
than are plants—is, in point of fact, a mere tradition, 
a mere convention of a charming, academic kind, and 
it always exerts a fascination upon pseudo-educationists 
of a literary type. 

But Herbart saw, as early as 1804, that tho plant 
analogy was so nonsensical as to takes the nfeaning 
away from human life. It is trie that man becoyhes 

- in the pre-formation Sense, more and more like a [ 
as he passes from adolescence into adulthood; “the 
art of continuing an education, already begun, grows 
therefore more and more similar to the art of gardening,” 
The maximun of plasticity is with the child. « we (the 
teachers) build a world for it”: with adolesgenes plas- 

. ticity- remains, but in diminished quantity—*in this 
intermediate state the human ,being has obviotishy 
approached the plant. ? Already something 8xists whith, 
T 
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o if unhindered, develops in a definite way, and which, 
in an equallyodefinite way, helps or resists any new 

Naccessipn.” 9 o = n 
«It i$ possible that, in the light of such works as 
Adolgscence, we may feel inclined to attribute more 

iE plasticity—perhaps maximum plasticity—to the-“ inter- 
mediate state ” than Herbart does. But his main point 
ig quite beyond criticism ; childhood and youth are ' 
pre-eminently cplastiq, periods* and the&* is no doubt 
that, if we chosg to use language of personification, we 
might rightly say that Nature, in evolving a lengthy 
childhood and adolescence for man, had the establish- 
ment of a kind of indeterminism in her mind. i 

But childhood and youth pass; adulthood comes on 

apace; “after forty, men have married their habits,” as 
«Meredith says; men have chosqn for ever their life 
ideals, as we might Vory welt add. ‘And now a£ last the 
plant metaphor begins to bo applicable; now at last *the 
individual destiny works self out as if already a pre- 
formed thing ; now a4 last plasticity becomes a negligible 
factor. 

The hint was in Herbart’s works a century ago. 
«Does a human being bring with him into the world 
his future shape, or does he not? In respect to his body 
he dopbtless does, but that is not our question.” 
Herbart answérs his own question in the negative. Man 
is nat born good or bad. He is a bundle of instincts 
which can be guided in almost any conceiyable direction. 
He is “ capable of becoming a wild animal or personified 
reason.” ‘Lo the men who chattered Rousseau he threw 
out impatiently the question, “ "What is tho * nature ' of 
man?” and he clearly meant that as a child’can be made 
into a Buddhist or a Catholic, a Tory or a Socialist, even 


[ 
éms to admit this in one place: 1 
o HAr. Holos: ire 6 mos Ü . 44). But the moulding 


man ngture is most easily mouldej" (p. in 
ds apparently condemned, Why on ehrth did Nature make the child 


plastic? g 


“childhood is the time 
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perhaps a Morlock or an Eloi (to boriw from Mr. : 
Wells's Time Machine), man's “ nature" is largely 
indeterminaté, not predeterminate. 2 j L 

Now the best paragraphs in Mr. Holmes's bdok aso 
precisely those in which he emphasises, without, fully 
realising the significance of his own words, this indeter- - 
minateness of man. “ Egeria has convinced mo that the 
average child, besides boing, born mentally and spiritually 
healthy, has infmense capacity on every side of his being." 
“The potentialities of our nature seent’ to bo infinito." 
Even egoism may be slain by the growth of “ tho larger 
and truer self.” This is fine, but the real point is missed 
throughout. What produces the alleged phenomenal 
growth of Egeria’s pupils? Not the “ hands off !" policy 
of a teacher, however wise; but the combination of this 
negative policy with one that is pre-eminently positive— 
the bringing of the child's iristincts into contact with the 
stream of culture which, since the dawn of civilisation, 
has been growing in riches and volume, 

It is this interchange between ihe “inner” and the 
“ outer "—the plastic instincts and the social heritage — 
that is the main business of education. It cannot be 
dragged in under the plant metaphor. There is nothing 
corresponding to social heredity in plant life because 
there is nothing corresponding to language. Thes 
plasticity of human instincts, and therefore their need 
to be directed, is the factor which our convent; na] 
unconventionalists — followers of Rousseau, Fröbel, 
Tolstoy and the rest—invariably forget. Mr. Holmes 
talks of the “communicative” instinct as if it were 
essentially good; in point of, fact it is essentially 
neutral.* The “ inquisitive instinct” is in exactly the 


* Of course he gives his argument away in his boc) on Buddha, which 
deals largely with the “Silence” of the great teacher. The “inquiĝitice 
instinct” also receives castigafjon. One need not labour gt demonstrating 
the more Speculative inconsistencies in Mr. Holmes's^&books ; e.f., Buddhism 
teaches that one life reaps the crop sown in another ; is this any more just than 
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same case. ^ Itisa mistake, as serious as it is common, 

to believe that the only function of the educator with 

$ regard to chjldren’s curiosity is to stimulate ib. . .. 
^ Educition has to use that innato impulse, but in using 
it to prune and direct it. And so with all the other 
instincts. The “communal” iustine which, according 

* to him, will give rise to “ citizenship ” if it is allowed a 
chance, may also give rise, among the poor, to gang-* 
fiooliganism, gnd, afhong Governments irspectors, to the 
writing of a secret Circular designed to keep their 
“community” free from invasion. That the teaching of 
“citizenship” in a very direct fashion is a necessity 

of the age, Mr. Holmes himself is a living proof, for 

he apparently has not the least idea of what “ citizen- 
ship” means. Though, certainly, instruction in citizen- 
ship will not be necessary if a few men are to administer 

> the country and keép all cthers oùt by fair means or 

foul. ^ 

Other educationists throughout the world are em- 
phasising the need efor the teaching of this subject. 
Almost any American book that the reader chooses to 
open will speak of “ the persistent need in a democratic 
country for preparation for civic duties and the inculcation 
of a sense of civic responsibility.”+ The implication is 
that there are many things which mere “growth” will 
not, provide. "But even this “complementary” side of 
eduiation is not the whole. There is another side which 
our airy educationists equally ignore. Instincts have to 
be checked or even, in cases, uprooted. “We need know- 
* ledge of tho exact distribution of all the mental traits 
which we desire to develop or abolish.”§ ‘The human 


1 
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the “original sin'& notion which Mr. Holmes attacks $0) Bye ane 
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ere are some” peculiar references to the averag [ 
Budd harmonise with his remarks on the “average child.” 


Buddha which hardly 1 o 
* Welton. Psychévogy of Education, p. 95. 
"pditminitratios of Public Education in a As Dutton and Snedden 
P. 833. 4 ` 


§ Thorndyke, Educational Psychology, p.909. > 
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constitution as it exists to-day, being thg result of a 
long evolution and containing a large animal element, 
cannot furnish the basis of rational morality. : : 
Organs which are in the course of &trophy must not 
be reawakened, and many natural characters .. . must 
be made to disappear. | Human nature . . . muát be 
modified according to a definite ideal.”* In all educa- 
© tional work the corrective element must come into play." 


`~ 


natural development so as to secufe a richer experience 
and a fuller exercise of tho higher power&"t Mr, Holmes 
Seems to imagine that a “corrective”, policy is only 
needed in the case of the egoistic instinct, for which 
a dose of Buddhism will be efficacious. 

But our conventional unconventionalists are them- 
selves living witnesses to tho power of “social heredity” 
in the bad sense ofothe eterm. They suck at the dugs* 
of overy academic prejudice with a vigour that puts 
ostensible discipline to sham, If snobbery is in the 
Social atmosphere, snobs these men will become, 

We have already seen Mr. Holmes's inability to recog- 
nise the implications of somo of his own views. We 
shall now see it again. He Speaks contemptuously of 
those mistresses who wish “to keep the ‘lower orders’ 
in their places, and in so doing to provide the *upper 
classes' with a sufficiency of labourers snd servants” * 
(p. 230); of people who have “a ‘secret conviction -that 
by so educating the ‘lower orders’ as to make them Slow 
and stupid, helpless and lifeless, they will be the better. 
able to keep them in a stato of subservience to and 
dependence on themselves" (p. 223). Mr. Holmes seems 
to recognise & fair principle when it is ignored by other 
people than himself. But he does not really recognise it 


* Metehnikoft, The Prolongation of Life, 1895, 
+ Dutton and Snedden, p. 391. c 
1 Welton, Pasyellülogy of Education, P. M 
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at all. It is, not a principlé—a general principle—for 
him. It is a frothy phrase, a bit of innocent democratic 


o, Speculation thit he has. picked up, just as¿he has picked 


up odës and ends from this system and that. He does 
not really believe in what he is here suggesting. For he 
is hitnself an advocate of exactly this condemned policy 
e When applied to the teaching profession, the Circular 
associated with his name being nothing but an attempt 
to confine administrative work to a certainsocial class. 
And for no apparerfs reason! The ostensible implica- 
tions of tho secret circulàr are that the great public 
schools produce, men specially fitted for administrative 
work. We turn to Mr. Holmes's book and we find that 
the great publie schools—we knew it before—frequently, 
if not generally, *do nothing whatever to foster [the] 
mental or spiritual growth” of the average boy (p. 260); 
the six fundamental-instincts rocólve as little attention 
as in the elementary school. And at the older Univessi- 
ties things are no better- Even youhg men of energy 
and ability ‘are distinguished mainly by the over-develop- 
ment of their critical faculty; they are deficient in 
imagination and sympathy; have lost the faith of their 
childhood and are too unimaginative to construct a 
new one; are lacking in “high seriousness” and 
enthusiasm” (which latter is shunned like a plague" *), 
and “mingle with their frivolity a strain of bitterness 
and “discontent”; in a word “their attitude towards life 
will be one of cynicism.” They will, too, probably be 
unmusical, inartistic, and unable to amuse themselves 
with any form of hand work. And here comes the 
most astonishing passage in Mr. Holmes’s book :— 
“Tho pity of it is that when these urimaginative 
‘intellectuals’ go out into the world, they will find posts 
in.which they will have unrivalled opportunities for 


—+. 


* Mhis is, of cou^se, the reason why men of public school training invariably 
object to moral instruction in schools. à 
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establishing and dissemihating their unwholesomo in- > 
fluence. . . . Teachers, legislators, administratons—if 
there are apy walks in life ix which ¢ynicism, and ap 
capacity for merely destructive critici’m Sre out df plage; 
and in which imagination and sympathy are imperatively 
demanded, they are these three, and it is nothing'short 
of a national calamity that these great and commanding? 
professions should be manned, partly at least, by men 
whose missiényin life is to paralyst rather than vithlige, 
to fetter rather than to set free” (b. 268- ). 
Are wo to regard the words just qüoted as springing 
from intellectual conviction? It is hard to take this 
view, for the design of the Holmes Circular is to pre- 
Serve administrative posts as the possession of these 
"paralysers" and “fetterers.” Or aro we to assume 
that the Circular itselfi—not the above elaborate attack 
upon the schools—zépresents the real Mr. Holmes; that, 
ineshort, his convictions are not “principles” at all and 
amount to nothing but snobbery and class feeling? 
A Buddhist defending caste! If 80, the attack, hot the 
Circular, has now to be explained. Really it seems 
as if, while some men are faithful to their convictions, 
Mr. Holmes cannot even be faithful to his prejudices. 
To defend caste and simultaneously to defend Buddhism, 
the antithesis of caste, is indeed a feat beyond his or 
anyone’s achievement, : é 
The plain truth, of course, is that Mr. Holmås is 
profoundly dissatisfied with all schools, elementary and 
secondary, bu& he can do littlo more than oscillate 
from one idea to another in the vain attempt to find 
a remedy. Perhaps his Oriental philosophy has con- 
tributed tocthis result. Buddliism is a winsome creed, 
but from the standpoint of the Westefn. edifcational 
organiser it is likely to be barren of aresuli if, instead 
of employing and tempering man’s egoism, it aims°at 
destroying it. This "explains tho piteous remarks on 
[n 9 
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p. 273. Thæpath of self-realísation has transformed the 
children of a rustie village in a slow-witted county into 
> Utopians. “fWhy shonld it not transform some at least 
amon the boys and girls who are thinking of entering 
the teaching profession into Egerias, or at any rate into 
teachers of Egeria's type?" , Why? Becayse little 
wanton boys are in the habit of swimming on bladders 


of ambition ; they—to say nothing of girls—are egoists ;e 


And to make them (nto male Egerias,dev6ted heart and 
soul to education, wd need to open up before their minds 
a vista of professional success. The future teacher must 
be tolerably sure, not necessarily of high monetary reward 
or of rapid promotion, but of some form of recognition 
coming fairly early and scattered with some regularity 
through his life. It is exactly the factor of professional 
enthusiasm, though Mr. Holmes professes to regard it 
° as all-important, thet he has set himself to destroy. The 


teacher is to be barred not only from the Government | 


Inspectorate but from theLocal Inspeétorate. His youth- 
ful vision may be allowed to climb from peak to peak— 

-at any rate from a class-teachership at two pounds a 
week to a possibility (one in six) of a headmastership at 
four; but beyond that, his soaring ambitions are to be 
barred. Other youths are still to “look forward as a 
matter of course to positions and appointments for the 
want of which men of gifts and capacity from other 
social strata break their hearts, and they will fill theso 
coveted places with a languid and discontented incapa- 
ciby."* Alas! that Mr. Holmes, though identifying in 
his “ paralysers ” the youths of Mr, Wells's description, 
cannot identify also the tragic fate of those other youths 
whose hearts are * broken” by the present system; that 
he caa utter not a word on their behalf, can project not 
the beggarliest outline of a plan for their relief; above 
all, that he has even,plotted in secret how best to close 
95 Cr Nolis: Mankind inte Making. 
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' " 
against them a vista which, though morg illusive than 
substantial, more tantalising than inspiring, gave at‘ 
least a little perspective to theiy careers. | P 

It is true that Buddhism lifts the veiland oplms the 
prospect of a plurality of lives. The conscientious teachor 
may hope, in the ages to come, to be born in a nety en- 
vironment—near Hampstead Heath instead of Hackney . 
Marshes—with parents worth £1,500 instead of £150 
a year. He, may then* proceed, to the Harrow er 
Shrewsbury of the future, and wiih hjs' “antecedents” 
thus put on a satisfactory basis, antl even the fatal 
memory of his previous incarnation blotted out, a junior 
inspectorate or perhaps a district inspectorate may - 
fall to his lot. The whirligig of Buddhism brings its 
revenges; tho mighty are put down from thoir seats, 


and the humble and meek are exalted. - 


“Who toiled a'Slave mt&y come tinew a Prince ‘ 
& For gentle worthiness and merit won; 

Who ruled'a King may wander earth in rags 
For things done and undone.’ E t 


Yes, there is a kind of comfort in Buddhism; but un- 
fortunately our teachers are not allowed to call them- l 
selves Buddhists, and thus to stimulate each other by 
cosmic hopes of entering the inspectorate. To avow one- 
self a Buddhist would be to exclude oneself from half the 
schools of the country and to damgge one's chances in tho 
other half. Such Buddhism as the teacher follows must 
be secret and anonymous Buddhism; but unfortunately 
the “systematic starvation " of tho « communicative in- 
stinct” is, on Mr. Holmes’s authority, + fraught with 
danger; the instinct, “deprived of its natural outlets, 
must needs “force for itself a Subterranean and illicit 
outlet "—* whispering in class” in the casó of cltildren, 


* Arnold, Light of Asia. ~ : 
+ ‘In too many elementary schools the instinct is systematically, starve d 
the scholars being strictly forbidden to talk among thenisevaa " "b. in. 3 . 
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ə and, in the ĉase of adults, all kinds of secret machina- 

tiohs and half secret truculences corresponding, on the 

bi teach{rs’ plate, to the writing of cireulars on the inspec- 

tors. Buddhism thus nursed in secret may possibly 

give a wistful consolation to a disappointed teacher 

of middle age; but it will never have power to'generate 
the educational revival which Mr. Holmes desires. 

a Two rémedies for the present state of affairs suggest 

themselves. Zt might be possible to ‘recruit the inspec- 

torate from one'of the few English institutions that give 

a satisfactory education; in fact, from Egeria's school. 

The whisper ríns that this proposal was indeed once 

a part of the Circular, and that its ruthless exclusion by 

another hand was a source of pain to its author. 

However this may have been—and undoubtedly, if true, 

eit would save from some reproach the documeris we 


» are examining—it is cleat that a school which can 
produce children of Utopian qualities, while other 
E schools, public or primary, have scarcely learnt the 


alphabet of their vork, must soon be given wider 
responsibilities. Sompting will become a school for 
educational administrators, and the hills of Sussex will 
echo to the shouts of many a youthful Morant, Dale and 
Holmes, called, however, by the humbler names of 
Hodge; Stokes and Dimple. 

Even now, in this educational Utopia, “no child 
has: the slightest desire to outstrip his fellows, or rise 
to the top of his class. Joy in their work, pride in their 
school, devotion to their teacher, are suflicient incentives: 
4o industry." (P. 158) It is as if they already 
envisaged their administrative destiny from"afar. Small 
need has Hodge to compete with Stokes or Stokes 
with Dimpie, if all three are born and know themselves 
horn for greatndss; if no laborious study of pedagogics, 
nq toil in the busy class room js prescribed for them ; 
if the doors of Whitehall stand open and inviting, and 
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no obstacle bu& their too ver 
^ an instant welcome. 
The only other remedy —for the reader d Mr. Holmes's 
books can be safely defied to discover in them a singlə 
Suggestion. of administrative valte—is to make an 


attempt to study the psychology of the adult teacher. 
His egoism will h 


ave to be allowed for—not left, as 
under our present system. to generate bitterness or 
torpor; not reyacded—in Mr, Halines's:: fashion—as a 
negligible factor. The reasonable ambitjon of the teacher 
must be as frankly recognised, approved and exploited 
in school administration as tho ascerí& of hot air is 
recognised in school ventilation. And with tho recog- 
nition of his reasonable ambition the teacher will find in 
Mr. Holmes's Writings not merely an unintended satire 
upon educational adpiinistration, not merely the auto- 
biography of a min rich ih its receptiveness and sug- 
gesvibility though, amazingly deficient in consecutive and 
constructive power, but a noble plea for tke ultimate 
conquest of the animal element in fnan,*the egoism from 
which springs all too frequently a hateful harvest, 

After all, the only thing really wrong with Mr. 
Holmes is hig antecedents. He has never had a good 


start in educational philosophy. The publie school 
never gives it, whatevor else it m 
brilliant men have to Spend years 


dant youthfulness prevents 


misleading metaphors and impertinent formulm. Thus, 
too, they see everything out of proportion, with the 
result that their teaching, when compared with th. 


at, for 
example, of 1aost American educationists, seems incurably: 
patchy. But, with all his inconsistencies, Mr, Holmes 


isa nobler man than most of us, for he ig no 
and it is doubtful whether, if these 
his eye, he would fee! the tiniest flutter 
towards the writer 
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CHAPTER IV. 


8 * “4 @ 


Ll 


Egoisrà and Parental Egoism. 


Mr. Horwrs's Circular, together with his books, have 
~ been shown, in the preceding chapters, to be extra- 
^wwordinarily significant. The wonder grows, as we read 
tiam, that a man who can see important fragments of 
truth with such penetration is so little able to see'the 
relation between those fragments. While constantly on 
the verge of an imposing synthesis he infallibly fails to 
achieve it. Consider particularly his advocacy of allowing 
self-expression in the child and his earnest and even 
| poignant deprecation of egoism in the adult. Here are 
| two principles, self-expression and egoism, evidently 
i f related.in an intimate manner. But Mr. Holmes fails 
| to establish the relation, either direct or inverse, between 


them; whether the child is ever an egoist, and therefore 
in need of being punished, restrained, or instructed, he 
hardly asks, or asks only to deny ; that the adult teacher 
is to “express himself” by climbing the educational 
ladder he obliquely suggests in his books ‘but opposes, 
in a wholesale manner, in his Circular. 

As & coristructive thinker in the realm of educational 
allministration/7Mr. Holmes is, therefore, a pathetically 
futile figure.o And yet he has much to teach us. When 
dr he announces that “three-fourths of the moral evil of 
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the world are due to malignant egoism,” and the remain- 
ing fourth to sensuality,"* he makes a pare whose 
importance dan scarcely be exaggerate Coming to 
his books after several years’ reading of Ibsen and 
Meredith, the present writer found in him at least, two 
things that seemed distiactly original; firstly, the telling 


`~ 


,, Statement already quoted, with its usefully compact phrase ' 


“malignant egoism " ; secendly, the subsumption of d 
practical anti-égoistie philosophy wader she Buddhistie 
doctrine of Nirvana. It had: all been said before; but 
in the form in which Mr. Holmes had said it there 
seemed an element of the inevitable, tae summational, 
that had hitherto been missing. Nirvana, or, if you will, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, became more real, fell under 
recognized psychological and ethical categories, seemed 
to bea constructive norollary to the more purely critical 


and negative work of the’ two writers above named, - 


If man’s miseries and crimes spring mainly from his 
narrowness and egoism ; if his miseries and crimes grow 
less as his soul grows greater and ‘less egoistic, Nirvana, 
has indeed a meaning very different from the distant and 
adorable annihilation which we used to think was tho 
summum bonum of Buddhism. We cannot attain it but 
we begin to understand it. “Ts virtue a thing remote?” 
comes a voice from Eastern Asia; “I wish to bo 
virtuous and lo! virtue is near oat hand."t “Tf thou 
askest, What are the signs of Nirvana?” says a voico 
from mid Asia, “I answer, freeedom from danger and 
distress, confidence, peace, quietness, happiness, blessed- 
ness, delicacy, purity, spiritual greatness.”t And from 
Western Asia likewise; “The Kingdom of Heaven 
cometh not with observation ... for lo! the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within (or among) you." Méanwhile the 
western mind, incapable of conceiving tite blessedness of 


* What Is, &c., p. 281, é Analects of Confucius, VII. 1 Milindapanha, 
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Nirvana, is powerful in its exposures of all that is 
Nirvana’s opposite. From dramatist after dramatist, 

" noyelisé after hovelist, tises the cry that man is not 
happy, but is restless in his vanity, tortured by his 
egoism, at war with himself because at war with his 
follows, small and mean, miserable and malignant. East 
is East, West is West, and despite Kipling’s pessimism 
the twain"have at last met on this common ground; the 
West proclaim: alotd the evil, the East’ proclaims the 
remedy. p^ " 

Some such thoughts came to the present writer as he 
read the most iripressive pages in Mr. Holmes's works, 
And then the thought came, too, that if the psychology 
and pathology of egoism supplied the key to most of the 
secrets of adult life, they must supply the key to many 
administrative secrets also. Mr. Holmes, it is true had 
lamentably failed to see the administrative aspects of his 
own problems, but he had at least helped another to ‘see 
them. ,Thes mind helps^mind and the world grows 
wiser. e ] 

The remaining chapters of this book will be chiefly 
concerned with the perils of egoism and with tho way in 

. which those perils may be rendered less fatal to human 
happiness. If the former of the two tasks should be 
accomplished in a more successful way than the latter, 
nothing else was to be expected from a western writer. 
The West can criticise with immense vigour; the edu- 
cational world of the West is a vast apparatus for official 
or unofficial criticism; teachers criticise their administra- 
tors, Mr. Holmes criticises the teachers, the layman 
criticises the professional man. For construction there 
seems no energy left, and indeed the vast" majority of 
administrators and teachers are not only not expected 
to construct, thoy are implicitly forbidden to construct. 

15, therefore, the positive suggestions made in the 
following chapters should appear to be feeble and com- 
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e 
mon-place the reason is that the therapetties of egoism o 
is a new subject in the West. To t e pathology of 
egoism—an peasier theme —wdé will now addréss our-/ 
Selves, and will approach it by asking the simple 
question, What is an adult? . 

Fortunately for our: investigation, adult nature is, on 

the whole, easier to Sum up and describe than child” 

nature or adolescent natura. The formula here employed 
may be neithe: scientific in form ror Complete in detail, 
but it will at least suffice to mark otf adolescent from 
adult life and to indicate the dangers which hang over 
the latter. An adult, we may say, is & bundle of habits 
and prejudices. 

The essential feature of adult life, according to this 
definition, is its fixity. The Stage of secondary auto- 
matism has been reached. We have become animals 
once more—that is to Say, we have hecome mechanisms 
which respond in definite, almost invariable, ways to the 
stimuli of the environment, Lhe only difference between 
the two kinds of automata is that, whereas tho reactive 
habits and prejudices of the adult have been acquired, 
the reflexes and tolerably rigid instincts of the animal 
are born with it. In each case there still remaing the 


kept open by Nature for twenty years or more hag 
now begun to close on its hinges, and that too often 
the being who Skulks through on the other side 


appears, when its very sou] is scrutinised, appallingly 
brutish. 


The writer, an adult himself, has no desire 
rate the shortcomings of adult life, nàf, as is likely to 
be the fashion for Some years to come, to glcvify 
intemperately the years of adolescence, Educationists, 


to exagge- 
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from the humblest assistant master to the most distin- 
guished or undistinguished professor of education and 

c psychology, cdn be divided into three groups. First, 

- there are those who live in the past and stubbornly 
preach the doctrines which they imbibed during their 
own formative years. Second, there are those who like 

eto think themselves up to date; who adopt every sug- 
gestion that possesses any show of novelty ; who profess, 
if’ season and out pf season, the fashicadble doctrines 
of the hour; who, thérefore, at the present moment talk 
motor training and Stanley Hall, and in ten years’ time 
will talk correlation formule and intelligence tests, Third, 
there are those who affect the gospel of futurity and try 
to speculate a few years in advance of their fellows. 
Under this division of labour curious phenomena occur, 
the most curious being that the up-to-date people of 
Group 2 are usually some ter or fifucen years behind the 
times, and that we futurists of Group 3 are frequently 
just catching up with the laggards of Group 1. 

At the present. moment Group 2 are faithfully dividing 
their attention between the psychology of adolescence 
and the psychology of motor training. Any one who 
wishes to join the lively and irresponsible Group 3 is 
here recommended to put forward tho plea that the most 
important kind of education is not that of the child, nor 
that of the adclescent, but that of the adult; he could 
make out a very good case. The tendency to glorify 
adolescence unduly is likely to prevail for many years 
to come. Let us never forget, therefore, that adolescence 
means swelled head and a hundred other disagreeable 
symptoms of irregular growth. But facts are facts: 
though the adult stage may be, and suzely is, the 
supreme stage of life by which other stages must be 
judged and by which modern civilisation, too, must be 
judged, it does not possess the dramatic interest of the 
a period. The magie doo? is to be found in the 
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adolescent and not in the adult period, and, as already 
said, there is often something heavy and brutish in the ` 
creature thag crawls through sand, on [he other side,, 
claims to be an adult. : 

This brutishness has been the theme, and will inereas- 
ingly he tho theme unti] a remedy for i& is found, of'much 
of the best literature and drama of tho day. Note that. 
the term “brutishness” is here employed in an almost 
literal sense? cIt, means wolfishnogs in all its forms— 
Snappishness, malice, and even Yast fpr blood, And it 
may mean something worse ‘than that, for the wolf does 
not devour its offspring; but the human wolf—whether 
called by the name of Lear, King of Britain, or Lieutenant 
Schwarze, or Bat Morissey, or Sir Austin Feverel—will 
do this with a ferocity in which pain and pleasure blend 
in a horrible lust for cruelty. 

E e 
4e It she must taoin 

Create her child of spleen, that it may live 
And be a thwart disnatür'd torment to her; á 
Let it stamp wrinkles in her vow vf youth, 
With cadent tears fret channels in her checks; 
Turn all her mother's paius and benefits 
To laughter and contempt, that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child." 

v 

And Schwartze, in Sudermann's “Heimat,” is a 
modern King Lear:— 


“But I say to you, pastor, I would rather she were lying 
before me in poverty and rags praying me for pardon, for then 
T should know that she had, after all, remained my child at 
heart. ... Why has she come into this town ? Surely the 
world was big enough for her triumphs! . ; + But I know! 
she wants to show her poor devil of a father how high it ig 
possible to rise in the world by treading caderfoot the duties 
of childhood—that’s her intention, . Stubbornness and conceit 
speak from her—nothing more!” m + 
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And the pastor sees the egóism of the old man :— 

*' I could almost believe that it doesn't suit you that she has 
ascenged so high without your consent. Your pride would like 
to have something to forgive, and you are annoyed because 
you can find nothing.” 


All this is wolfishness surely, but the wolfishness, it 
may be said, of madness. Let us turn, then, to a scone 
where no madman plays a part—unless, indeed, ows 
Whole world is mad—a scene from anelyish play by an 
Trish ew Tie 3 i 

Bat Morrissey is a small Irish farmer and Maura is 
his wife. And &his is a fragment of their conversation 


anent their two sons :— - 


Bat: Well, begor (laughs ironically), 'tis something to have 
a rale gentleman in the family. 

Maura: Sure, he can’t help his nature no more than our- 

? selves. o o o , A 

Bat: "Vis the quare nature he have—with his sporting an’ 
his fiddling, an’ the Lord knows what! "Tis the grand look- 
out for thefuture of this place, so it is. He'll be the man to 
mind it. A fine fook-@ut indeed ! 

Maura: I'm sure he'll be able to mind it as well as the next. 
Isn’t he as hard working as any one in this side of the parish— 
except Shane, of course; but, sure, every one knows that he’s 
an exception entirely. . . . God help us, every one have their 
own faults. 

Bat: He have enough of them for twenty—so he have. 

Maura: Is it poor Hugh? Sure, his faults are only the 
small faults. You're very hard on him, Bat. I don’t know 
why. 

Bat (angrily): What's that you're after saying? | * Hard on 
him!” H-a--d, is it? "That's the quare saying from your 
mouth. I'd like to know who is hard. When I bought this 
place thirty year ago with the bit o' money ʻI made in the 
States; what kind was it? Tell that an’ spake the truth. Tell 


it now! 


^" 


o °  * The Birthright, By TÓC. Murray. 
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Maura: A cold place it was surely—a cold, poor place. 
Bat: Well, an’ who blasted every rock was in it? e 
Maura: Sure, 'twas no one but yourself, Bát. o o 
Bat: And Who rooted out the briars, and often tore 'em out 
With his own two living hands ? 
Maura (conciliatingly) : Twas yourself, I know. Alone you 
didit. * . 
_ Bat: I'm hard, am I? I've been out in the darkness before 
the dawn, an' remained stuck in the trench an’ tho furrow all 
day, till the blac: darkness came on me again, and the moon 
come up, and the faintness on me that I«couldn'& walk into. 


this house for staggering. . . . An’ for what? I ask JÒ @ «s 
For my brave Hugh, for an idler and a scamp and a—a—a 
worthless blackguard. I’m hard, Maura, am I? . . . "Tis your 


son is hard, and you know it. The sweat o' my body an’ my 
life is in every inch o' the land, and 'tis little he cares, with his 
hurling an’ his fiddling an’ his versifying. . . . But, of course, 
Pm wily a poor ignorant ploughman, and he's the scholar. 
The scholar! God bless us! 


The same shrill note of wolfishness and ferocity that we 
heard in the ravings of King Lear. And we hear it 
again, softened by the exquisite civilisation of the man 
and by his nobleness, and yet wolfish still, coming from 
the heart of Sir Austin Feverel. The reader will remem- 
ber how he had planned to keep Richard pure; how 
splendidly he had succeeded; and how his son's choice. 
had fallen on one whom, had not Sir Austin’s egoism 
been wounded, he would have 'been glad to welcome 
to the very bosom of his System. But the wound to his 


egoism rankled :— 

Sir Austin did not battle with the tempter. He took him 
into his bosom at once, as if he had been ripe for him, and 
received his suggestions and bowed. to his dictates. Because 
he suffered, and decreed that he would suffer silently, and be 
the only sufferer, it seemed to him that he was Breat-Ininded 
in his calamity. He had stood against theYWorld. The world 
had beaten him. What then? He must shut his heart and 
mask his face; that was‘all. . . . It was thus that a fine mind 
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E 
and a fine heart . . . chose to ‘colour his retrogression and 
coyntenance his shortcoming; and it was thus that he set 
about ruining the work he had done. He might well say, as 
he once did, that there are hours when th clearest soul 
becomes a cunning for... . It was his instinct so to act, and 
in times of trial great natures alone are not at the mercy of 
their instincts. . . . ‘Do nothing,’ «said the devil he nursed; 
which meant in this case, ‘Take me into you and don’t cast me 
out. Exeollen& and sane is the outburst of wrath to men, 
When it stops short of, slaughter. For who Ahé&t locks it up to 
eat in solitary can, say that it is consumed ? Sir Austin had as 
weak a digestion fur wrath a$ poor Hippias for a green duck- 
ling. Instead of enting it, it ate him. The wild beast in him 
was not the less deadly because it did not roar, and the devil 
in him not the less active because he resolved to do nothing.* 


These passages are representive ones which bring us 
face to face with the fact that man is nob yet à civilised 
*being and that the wild beast is in him still. There is, 
indeed, something “malignant” in egoism, as Mr. Holmes 
says. The last two passeges are significant likewise as 
indicating that where egoism is concerned Protestantism 
and Catholicism ae equally ineffective in exorcising 
tho demon. The Catholics in The Birthright talk the 
language and give way to the passions of Dutch Pro- 
testants; the cultured Protestants of Raynham Abbey 
might, with scarcely the change of a word, pass for 
Catholics. The truth is that egoism has never been 
seriously and consistently recognised as a vice by any 
religious system except Buddhism and perhaps Quaker- 
ism, and that most religious systems are themselves hot 
beds of egoism. à 

So far we have isolated one specific type of adult 
egoism—the specifically parental type. ‘here is. one 
case which stands on the border line separating parental 
from professional egoism, the theme of the chapters 
that follow. 


> 
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+“ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” Chap. XXXIII. (Italics ours.) 
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A-man may, because childless or at least son-less, 
come into no personal conflict with daughter or son, and 
yet the idea f a child may become the “nucleus of his 
egoism. The child may be dead—as with Dombey ; or 
unborn—as with Henry VIII. and Napoleon; and yet 
the man may nurse the idea of that dead or unborn 
child at the very centre of his being and, in nursing it, 

^ seal his heart mercilessly against the claims of the 
world. Dombey’s character, instead of being one of the 
most unnatural in the novelist's works, as some critics 
appear to hold, is psychologically true to the letter; his 
is the most Ibsenite character that Dickens ever painted. 
And with regard to Henry VIII.—*whoso matrimonial 
crusades have for several centuries awakened mirth and 
disgust—not only was his desire for a son, in view of the 
ther, recent Wars of the Roses and the existent relations 
between England and Scotland, eminently patriotic and 
fa.seeing, but, from the modern psychological standpoint, 
it was as pathetic as almost- any event in history. Of 
poor Catherine’s desertion, and the long series of pains 
and disappointments that preceded it, the world has 
heard much; some sympathy, too, has been felt for her 
luckless successor, whose seat on the throne depended 
upon physiological chances of so precarious a nature; 
but any man with imagination can seo also real tragedy 
taking place in the heart of the-haughty king wha, felt 
year after year slip away without his dearest wish being 
any nearer to its realisation. And a similar tragedy, 
though less prolonged, befel a few years later his eldest 
daughter. 

Offspring- constitute for many human beings, and 
particularly for those who occupy or attain to positions 
of dignity, a part of their personality, of their vircle of 
interests, of their individual universe’ A wound to the 
child—a slight upon, its clevern2ss or its, wn as 


truly a pang to the parent as a wound by the child is 
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e 
the most exquisite of psychical tortures, sharper than a 
serpent's tooth: The old categories of selfishness and 


- unselfishness, sin and goodness, seem wholly inadequate 
1 


in this connection. 

Egoism is neither selfishness nor unselfishness, neither 
sin nor goodness, though i& may become one of these. 
Egoism is egoism; and the recognition of it 2,600 years 
ago by the Buddha as the root of most human ills, the 
Warfare waged against some of its forme By Christ five 
hundred years later, ahd the more recent discovery of it 
in literature, are events on a higher psychological level 
than warfare against drink or lust. 

“ Honour thy father," “love thy husband," are com- 
mands that sound at first thin and remote when once we 
have discovered egoism in father or in husband. Time 

asses; we detect the odious thing in ourselves and can 
hen at last begin ‘to honeure ana” love again. The 
parental. egoism which dominated the actions of our 
eighth Henry and ruled the heart of Dombey was not 
the vice of “ bad. men » unless, indeed, m=st priests and 
pastors, most professional men, most social workers, aro 
“bad men,” too. The infinite danger of the situation 
lies exactly in the fact that egoism is not necessarily the 
vieo of “bad men” in the ordinary sense—lustful or 
selfish men—and that until our hearts are illumined 
we feel no horror of it, and may not, except for a remote 
discomfort similar to that (though less definite) ex- 
perienced by Clara Middleton in her early dealings with 
the Egoist, even recognise its presence. 

And the cure? Well, the cure must lie in modes of 
culture—particularly adolescent culture—of which we at 
present have hardly any conception. Tke wolf that 
crawlsthrough the magie door might have been tamed 
before he got loess to work havoc. You, reader, are the 
wolf, and I am the wol; but we still have grace in us if 
we^realise that we are not what? we might have been ; 
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that we are still uncivilised brutes with niore teeth than , 
brain in our nature; that we are bundles of habits which 
we cannot break and of prejudices wich weecannot 
transcend; that these habits and prejudices are so much 
ourselves that whoso assails them tempts us to show our 
fangs end use them. Are we clergy, doctors, teachers ? 
Then whoso says there is new light breaking anywhere 

` is an enemy to our order;,in his heart he calls us fools; 
we will not have it; we will brag of qur age and Ux- 
perience ; we will laugh at the optirpism of “youth. If 
we fear science because she is dangerous to our order, 
we will chuckle over the blunders which she makes in 
her staggering and unaided efforts to reach truth ; if we 
are ourselves scientists, we will brag of the fact and 
proclaim that the man in the street, or the man of the 
other profession, is incompetent to judge of our nostrum 
or our statistics; We wäl do anything rather than empty 
our minds of preconceived ideas. 

The only intelligible meaning that has ever been 
assigned to “ the unpardonable sin” is that it is the wilful 
hardening of the heart against truth, the deliberate 
calling of black white and white black, and the explicit 
attribution of another’s actions to some ignoble cause. 
“ He casteth out devils through Beelzebub, the prince of 
devils.” If such, indeed, is the meaning of, the un- 
pardonable sin, the psychology of the unpardonable sin 
is the psychology of egoism, and the sin itself is not— 
as the poor tempest-tossed adolescent so often imagines 
—characteristic of him, but of the adult. 

We have already passed, in the above remarks, from 
parental egoism to professional. But in truth they are 
the same thing. Ifa child is ostensibly the offspring of 
one’s body, a book, or an achievement, or e business, or 
an opinion is ostensibly the offspring c^one's brain,” and 
our affections entwine themselves around it and refuse 


*Cervantes uses the very expression in his preface to Don Quixote. , 
0 
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oto be dislodged. For us to lose our favourite dogma 


is a$ painful as for Dombey to lose Paul As Bagehot 


somewltere says, the pain of a new idea is one of the - 


greatest pains to human nature. “Tt is, as people 
say, so unsettling; it makes you think that, after all, 
your favourite notions may be wrong, your firmest 
beliefs ill-founded; it is certain that till now there, 
was no place allotted in your mind to the new and 
startling inhabitant; and now that it ĉas conquered 
an entrance, you -do hot b once seo which of your 
old ideas it will not turn out, with which of them it 
can be reconciled, and with which it is at essential 
enmity.” Churches try deliberately to create this 
egoism. 

Tho tremendous significance of the works of Meredith 
vill become obvious to any one who has grasped thedact 
that adult life, amid our preseht éivilisation and with our 
present systems of education, is too often not life at ail, 
but death, end that the last flicker of vitality too often 
synehronises wiih the passing of adolescence. In 
Meredith’s works—notably in “Feverel,” “ Beauchamp,” 
and the “ Egoist’’—we move among dead men gathered 
in petrified groups around living youths; and among 
women, not petrified, it is true, but, in the pages of 
“Beauchamp,” a6 any rate, hypnotised every one of 
them by snobbery. If-.the reader will study the con- 
vorsation between the hero and Jenny in the last chapter 
of that book he will get some hints on the question of 
the education of the adult, and on the question, which 
no doubt has occurred to him after reading the above 
definition of adult life, as to the difference between 
reason and prejudice. “ We," said Nevil Beauchamp, 
« have ño interest in opposing reason.” 

And that is trusi Adolescence, with all its morbidity, 
its qs head, andcthe other items in its scarlet 


_ catalogue, “has no interest in opposing reason." It is 
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the time of plasticity, “the golden age of adult in- 
fluence,” as Dr. Stanley Hall calls it, “provided (he 
adds) one is wise enough not to offend.” Beason, 
conscience, and will develop, at this period of life, an 
enormous momentum. It is the time of doubt—and 
doubt means reason; .the time of hero-worship—and 
hero-worship means conscience; the time of friction 

“against environment—and, such friction means will. 
Take all threetogether and they give us personality. 
Adolescence is the first period in life „When the teacher 
has to deal with a complete personality. Under our 
present civilisation it is the last period of life when 
plasticity survives. Hence its portentous importance. 
It is the meeting-place of the two seemingly opposed 
factors which, in the miracle of evolution, have come to 
be vuited in man—the inner and the outer, personality 
and plasticity. — Growth ‘is neitlier from within nor 
frem without, but from both. Man is both a plant and 
a tabula rasa. p , 
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CHAPTER V. 
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Professional Egoism: Sectarian and® e 
.  .Ececlesiastical. ' i 


t 
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Ir was said abóve that the egoist was not necessarily & 
“lustful” man, and in the ordinary sense of the word 
that is true. Yet egoism is essentially a “lustful” thing 
and works as much blind and furious misery as any 


_ other passion that has ever been catalogued. “There is 


no fire like lust; no sin like hate; no sorrow like the 
sorrow of existence,” * say the Buddhists, and by *to&ist- 
ence” they mean egoistic existence. The psychologist 
who studies egoism, either in his own heart or in modern 
literature, will admit tha& indeed the egoist is in a 
furnace of fire, tortured endlessly because men do not 
recognise or flatter him, because others are being pre- 
ferred before. him, or because, in this or that of a 
thousend ways, his petty personality does not receive 
what he imagines to ke its due. 

Brieux is perhaps hardly a great dramatist—he does 
not give us great men or great situations—but he 
carefully depicts for our criticism and guidance the 
manifold workings of egoism in the world of modern 
professional life. In La Robe Rouge ard L’ Evasion, 
for example. we are introduced to the endless cabals 
and "wirepullings of lawyers and doctors, and, by the 
t i * Dhammapada. 
G f 
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greater ignobility of the átmosphere which hangs over 
the former of the two professions. Medicine, after all, 
touches fundamental things, performs redemptive or 
constructive “Junctions, and has martyrs of its own; 
egoism in such a connection seems less vile than in 
some of its many other forms, and perhaps for that very 
reason ib is more than usually abundant and perilous. 
.O? medicine and law, however, more will. be, said in 
subsequent ckapters; the point brought out so well iu 
these Brieux plays is how men aud women torture 
themselves, how jealousy gnaws at their heart, how 
detraction leaps to their lips when, just and generous 
in all other affairs of their lives, they feel a slight upon 
their ego. Truly, “there is no fire like lust." 
Vagret: Nanteuil est nommé avocat général. 


Madame Vagret.: Nanteuil ? 
V.. Oui. 


M.V.: Ca, c'est trop fori! li était suppléant a Lunéville 
lorsque tu y étais substitut ! 


V.: Oui, mais il a un cousin député . . . on ne peut rien 
contre qa. a ‘ 
M.V.: Nous n'avons pas de chance. 
And presently again : 
V.: Cortan est nommé conseiller 4 Amiens, 
M.V.: Cortan? . . . Cortan l'idiot ? 
V.: Oui. i 
M.V.: C'est trop fort ! e 
V.: Qu'est-ce que tu veux! Le nouveau garde des scenux 
est de son departement; on ne peut rien contre cal 
M.V.: Il y a toujours quelque chose ... Cortan! ... Elle 
doit en faire des embarras, Madame Cortan, 
réquisitoire sans e a la fin.* 
And Vagret and his wife are by no means the black 
sheep in this play. 
It is no wonder that men like Schopenhauer" ind 
^ Nietzsche have interpreted human nature in terms of. 


elle qui écrit 


* La Pobe Rouge, Act I. 
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- cone fundamental egoistic instinet—the will to live and 
‘the will to power. The interpretation will always remain 
plausible if not true so long as modern society regards 
education as for the child alone, instead of being con- 
cerned with the whole of life, with the fecund chaos of 
adolescence, the slow settlement of adult life and even 
with old age. To equip a child for its future life, but to 


ofthat great central period of life when plisticity, unless 
specifically cultivated,*is over, and when egoism can, 
without check, assume malignant aspects, has been the 
mistaken policy ef the educationist in almost all ages. 
Amid ostensible democracies a policy so short-sighted 
is now clearly impossible, and the whole problem of 
adolescent and adult education is urgent and clamorous. 

The most vital aspect of the problem may be defined as 
the therapeutics of egoism; what is to’ be done with this 
mighty, lustful force, incarnate in every man; is it to he 
overcome, to be side-tracked, to be transmuted, to be 
mitigated, or to. be exploited? As already said in & 
preceding chapter, Mr. Holmes, who has seen so clearly 
the disintegrative aspects of egoism, has been wholly 
unsuccessful in suggesting a remedy for the vice except 
the remedy of personal culture; you and I are summoned 
to fight personally against the foe within. But this 
summons will scarcely produce a wide and enthusiastie 
response unless, indeed, it came again from .a Buddha, 
who, in making it, sacrificed all, whereas Mr. Holmes 
has sacrificed nothing; man has to be helped from 
without in the battle against his own egoism ; and as 
cour writers Buddhism admits no miracle-working or 
grace-giving gods, the question arises whether, by edu- 
tional end administrative devices, anything can be done. 
"Tle considerationof this will be the task of certain later 
chapters, but the first thing is to recognise the ubiquity 

a d this can best 


ang?the protean character of the eil, an 
9 


take no aceount, in our philosophy or in our institutions, ^ 
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be done by following the preceding discussion of parental 
egoism by one on the most malignant form of all—the 
professional. Leaving for a while the two professions 
already casdally referred to, we will now consider at 
some length a profession which has rarely failed to 
exemplify a well-marked form of the vice. 

It was said above that neither Catholicism nor 
‘Protestantism, except possibly that form of the latter 
known as (juekerism, has ever clearly recognised tue 
character of egoism. ] 

The origin of most of thé Protestant sects—and the 
same remark will presently be made of the Socialistic 
parties—must be traced in some measure to this vice. 
A man becomes welded to a certain theological view, 
and finds, as he grows older, that the church to which 
he belongs is leaving that view behind. He accordingly 
secedes and forms^u new sect, or at least opens a new 


- building, in which, permanently or for a time, the older 


views maintain their ground.» Egoism and conservatism 
here go hand in hand, while in other cases it is tho 
advocates of the newer light who secede. There is 
nothing necessarily vile in this, and there may be 
heroism, but darker tints often colour the landscape. 
An element of personal grievance leading to spite, 
vindictiveness, and retaliation, plays, all too frequently, 
a part in these dramas of schism and revolt. So-and-so, 
though an.officer of the church for many years and 
a liberal contributor to its funds, has been slighted by 
the new minister, or he has lost his office by popular 
election, or his pet scheme has been persistently dis- 
regarded by an ungrateful clique that dominates the 
church, or, “against his advice, the minister’s scheme 
of a “men’s meeting” has been adopted, or,he has been 
passed in the street, or he has bee» humorously -or 
patronisingly (and therefore annoyingly) referred to*in 
public by minister or ‘official. f g 
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|o This in a $ast number of ‘cases, is the aetiology of 

secession. But though secession occurs, the affronted 
egoism of the seceders is not necessarily propitiated ; 
they will follow with malignant and meticuleus curiosity 
the fate of the institution they have deserted in their 
pique or disgust; they will rejoice, with protestations 
to the contrary, in its ill suecess (How can it succeed 
now thatathey have left it ?),,and will burn with sulldüc 
ttry if their exvectations of ill are not renlised. 

In default of secession, there are many ministers, 
particularly perhaps among the Congregationalists and 
Baptists, who have to live in fear and trembling of some 
official whose egoism must not be flouted; and there 
are many churches which are visibly perishing because 
some minister, deacon, or choirmaster has ceased to be 
efficient but must not be told so. 1 f 

There is no denying it, ogoism 4S deeply rooted in 
all of us; it is not an acquirement but an instinct, 
an instinct which, in tho struggle for existence, was 
jealously preserved because it was itself a preservative, 
and against which’ the newly begotten altruism of the 
last few hundred or few thousand years has had to wage 
a desperate, and will yet have to wage ? deliberate and 
discreet battle. We often feel the animal stirrings of 
egoism at the same moment that our moral and rational 
nature protests against it in irritation or shame. 

Multitudinous, indeed, are the occasions of offence 
which the egoist may find, ridiculous to the very verge 
of incredibility, as in a case, not indeed taken from 
church affairs bub quite in keeping with what happens 
in them, which will be found in Ibsen's Doll's House. . 


In that play Helmer's animosity towards Krogstad, 
his svbordinate at the bank, is explained in his own 
words; “ Ho's good at his work. But the fact is, he 


‘| was a college chum ot mine—there was one of those 


fh friendships between us that one so often repents of 
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later. I may as well confess it at once, hé calls me by 
my Christian name; and he is tactless enough to de it 
even when others are present. He delights in putting 
on airs of 4amiliarity." Helmer could not forgive 
Krogstad, for reasons which, however unworthy, are 
quite intelligible to anyone who knows human nature. 
Psychologists like Ibsen have much to tell us on 
*pütronage, forgiveness and kindred subjects. Tt is, too, 
one of the supreme ethical merits of , Mr. Bernard Shaw 
that while seeing clearly enough thit forgiveness is mere 


, . . 
common sense—that he who bears malice is merely a. 


man who does not understand humap nature, a man 
whose heart is not big enough*—he sees also ` that 
egoism may introduce, even into the sublimest acts of 
forgiveness, a poisonous ingredient. “Beware of the 
man „who does not return your blow; he neither forgives 


you nor allows you to forgive yourself.” The same idea" 


is somewhere in Nietzsche. “ When ye have an enemy, 
do not return him good for evil, for that would make 
him ashamed. . . . Rather, even, be, angry than make a 
person ashamed." Yes, to be forgiven, or ostensibly 
forgiven, is not altogether a pleasant experience, for thero 
is involved in it an element of “ negative self-feeling,” in 
other words, a wound to our egoism. In fact, grati- 
tude in any form is not “purely pleasurable to, many 
natures ;" it is an emotion ''that a proud*man does not 
easily experience, and one that does less to develop a 
sentiment of affection than the giver of good things is 
apt to expect. And, if the seemingly beneficent act is 
done, not from pure kindliness or tenderness, but with 
-condescension, if positive self-feeling and a gratified 
sense of power accompany or enter into the motive of 
the act, it is apt to evoke negative self-feoling . . . painful 


* The Christian doctrine of the uselessness of [retributive] punishment 
and the wickedness of revenge has not, in spite of its simp! common sepse, 
found a single convert among the nations." Man and Superman, p. 209. 
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1 in quality that may lead to the growth of a sentiment of 
dislike rather than of love."* The minister, or the 
church, or the party that has aided and patronised you 
is not always the one that you love; rather"the reverse. 
The minister, or the church, or the party that you have 
helped is the ono around which the tendrils of your soul 
entwine themselves most endearingly. And woe to it j 
like the sons and daughters described in the preceding 
chapter, it proye ungrateful to you! ame 
There is a sintilar éxplanation of the paradoxes in the 
well-known play of Labiche and Martin, Le Voyage 
de Monsieur Perrichon. Why does Perrichon, in this 
extraordinarily truthful comedy, show a gushing friend- 
ship towards Daniel and feel a sense of cold restraint 
in the presence of Armand? Because he had “saved” 
Daniel from death, whereas Armand had “saved”, him. 
The mental associations of: Dahiel’s name and presence 
flattered Perrichon’s sense of his: own importante; 
Armand, on the other hand, had delivered him from 
a ridiculous or dangerous situation, and Perrichon's 
gratitude was too mixed a feeling to counterbalance 
the brute pressure of the humiliating ideas associated 
with the accident on the Mer de Glace. A truly 
educated man would have been able to allow for the 
working of his own associational apparatus, but 
Porrichon was a tovshy egoist, and it was on his 
egoism that Daniel played. “Un imbécile est incapable 
de supporter longtemps cette charge écrassante qu’on 
appelle la reconnaissance. . . . Monsieur Perrichon 
vous a pris tout doucement en grippe. . . . et pourtant 
yous lui avez sauvé la vie. Vous croyez peut-étre que 
ce souvenir lui rappelle un grand acte de "llévouement ? 
Non zil lui rappelle trois choses: primo, qu'il ne sait 
pas monter à édeval; secondo, il a eu tort de mettre 


2n — 
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des éperons malgré lavis de sa femmo; tertio, qu'il a 
fait en public une culbute ridicule. L'ingratitude 
est une variété de l'orgueil. C'est l'independance du 
coeur, a ditun aimable philosophe. . . . J'ai suivi une 
marche tout à fait opposée à la vôtre... . Donner à 
un carrossier l'occasion de sauver son semblable sans 
danger pour lui c'est un coup de maitre. Des que je 
^"parais, sa figure s'épanouit, son estomac se genfle, il lui 
pousse des plumes de paon.” To all which Armafid 
replies that, however true it maj be öf men, it is not 


true of women. Perhaps he was right, for the faults 
of women are not, as a rule, faults that spring from 
egoism, at any rate from the kind of egoism we are 
here discussing, 

Our argument and our illustrations cannot be extended 
indefinitely. If not all, the great majority, at any r 
of the petty dispütes Which disgtace to-day not only 
‘sovial intercourse but sectarian religion and advanced 
politics can be traceable to the vanity of the Helmers 
and Perrichons who live around ue. And though 
nothing has been said, in the above paragraphs, about 
ministers as ministers, the references being applicable 
indifferently to them and to non-professional laymen, 
any student of contemporary life will detect the egoistic 


note sounding, blatant or insidious, from mosf minis- 
terial orchestras. ^ 


ate, 


There is lust of opinion and there is personal touchi- 
ness here, as everywhere else in modern life, and 
sacerdotalists have, therefore, a perfect right to trace 
many “heresies” and “schisms” to human pride. Nobler 
elements may accompany the pride, but the pride—or, 
as we are hère calling it, the egoism—is there. Go to 
a Protestant church and put in a plea fora rich and 
noble Sunday, or for the rescue of tl drama from the 


destruction that is dogging it,and the fiend will "be 
awakened from his lir. : \ 
Y \ 
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The presence of egoism in the “ advanced " parties is, 
however, no argument in favour of other parties. They, 
too, are honeycombed with egoism. Nota deanery or a 
bishopric in the English Church falls vacunt without 
every member of parliament of the ruling party being 
canvassed by interested clerics; not a cardinal or a pope 
is chosen without wire-pulling immense. Sacerdotalism, 
indeed, has egoistic attractions, all its own. 

*FFor a number of years the growth of rtudalism in the 
Church of England las awa skeneä lively controversies. 
But the controversies, as usual, have taken any rather 
than psyĉhologieal forms; the main point is lost sight 
of. Sacerdotalism is the only means by which the 
egoism of an undistinguished cleric can be gratified. 
A man possessing exceptional ability of a rhetorical, 
exegetical, or other kind can find in thorough-going 
Protestantism a fine field for-his activities ; “without 
such ability he is lost. But sacerdotalism comes to kis 
relief, and he would be more than human if he did not 
feol the attraction of a system which exalts him at once 
into a position midway between gods and men and gives 
him the power to work daily miracles at the altar. The 
Anglican branch of the church is, in fact, now recapitu- 
lating much of what took place in the early centuries 


cof the Church itself. 


A “bishop” at first, was an “overseer” (episcopos) 


and a “priest” was an “elder” (presbyteros) as in the 
‘various other “ pagan” societies that arose about the 
‘same time. Between “bishop” and “presbyter,” and 


indeed, between them and “deacon” there was no 


‘essential difference, and even ordinary “lay” mem- 


bers could, though this was unusual, administer the 
Eucharist. - And ‘what held good of sacramental affairs, 
also held good o^'preaching. No persons were specially 
assigned to this werk; anyone, apparently, could 
bofa “prophet” ; but as the ‘“gité of tongues” gradu- 
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ally degenerated into a nuisance, preaching, like 
the administration of the sacraments, became the 
monopoly of one class, namely, the “ bishops.” 
They, wit” the increase in the number of Christian 
worshippers, specifically enlisted the services of the 
** presbyters" or “elders,” and the laity were effectually 
and finally excluded. The whole process was one of 
®"¢omparative heterogeneity evolving out of camparative 
homogeneit}; dn short, the establishment of a division 


of labour similar to that which thig 


Y $ taken place in a 
hundred other departments of human activity, as, for 
example, when the doctor became differentiated from 
the barber, and the bootmaker of decades ago gave place 
to the maker of this or that fragment of a boot, 

There are, however, psychol 
make the differentiation of th 
mon mass of meíi a far eno; 
than the differentiation of 
sacramental feeling, the 
were happening when, for example, believers gathered 
around a common table* came to be interpreted in a 
sacerdotal instead of a sociological or psychological 
sense, and thus dogma arose. Its parents aro therefore 
two; the warm social feeling above mentioned and the 
egoism of that class of men to whom the monopoly of 
the mysteries became gradually, assigned. Tho religion 
of the future will have to nourish the former in a 
hundred ways while preventing any class of men from 
exploiting it for their own self-gratulation, 

The rite of confession p 
development. The primitive 

A 


ogical considerations that 
e priesthood from the com- 
re inferesting phenomenon 
any other profession. The 


assed through a similar 
practice was that of publie 


result of a heathen (ig, ¿Christi 
tradition is apparent from modern stu parative religion herum) 
iniq sei£»in m igions, "i 
Frazer's Golden Bough and similar Works. As Mr, Shaw mo pi M 
out RIS at the very moment , . + [ot] 
e preyalence of theop! By 0 i s xd 
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a confession before the whole church and only in the 
case of grave offences. Then came private confession 
to the presbyter, followed by the reading of an account 
of the offence to the church; the latter practice was 
abolished by Leo the Great, and at length, in the fifth 
century or thereabouts, a practice which was originally 
intended for criminals and offenders was made an 
obligation for all, and a system very similar to an@ 
psrhaps imitated from the ‘ancient Greéx mysteries, 
which insisted ‘that? the initiate must be “pure,” came 
to prevail in the Church, “The whole development was, 
in a sense, natural and inevitable; higher motives than 
egoism were in operation; but that egoism welcomed 
the innovations, and found them grateful to itself, there 
can be no doubt. There is always pleasure in the 
possession of power over other men. a 
* The multitudinous ramifieations of egoism in the 
Church can be studied in any good history book, Every 
great council was a struggle between conflicting egoisms; 
almost every great forgery of documents was designed 
to bolster up someorie’s Supremacy. To state this and 

. to urge this is not to accuse any ecclesiastie, or any 
ecclesiastical system, of systematic villainy. If an egoist 
is a villain, most of us are villains, polities, too, is 
villainy, and even fatherhood, as we have seen, is 
villainy. Human nature is so complex a structure, 
with the brutish at the base and the spiritual at the 
summit, that in the ages when psychology was an. 
unknown science, and even the wisest men were as babes 
crying in the night and as blind cripples attempting 
to cross a street, it was no wonder that the fundamental 
egoism won a thousand victories against the combined 
forces of conimon sense and exalted spirituality, and 
that the non-egoistic Kingdom of Heaven, referred to 
time after time by Christ, which came “not by obser- 


vation,” and^in which there was: to be no lordship of 
zi a F 
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one over another (Matthew xx., 25-27), was forgotten, 
while the egoistic « Church "—hardly referred to at all, 
and in doubtful passages*—came to loom larger and 
larger. 

The long story of ecclesiastical warfare against the 
light of growing knowledge will not here be told, nor 
will that shorter story of the warfare of protestantism 

Against the same light. Draper has told them gvell,t and 
White better}. That the antipodes could not exist, for 
how, if they did, could the gospel ever be intended to 
reach them? that dissection of bodies was 4 sacrilege 
and a sin; that insanity was the resvlt of demoniacal 
possession, necessitating, therefore, a huge apparatus of 
ecclesiastical exorcism; that the taking of any interest 
on money was a mortal sin; that disease was chiefly 
the result of witchcraft—these were some among the 
many blunders of* the Church. Zhey did not spring 
entirely from lust of power or lust of opinion; the 
Church was, in many of her doctrines, only too faithful, 
only too literal, in her obedience; but in all of them 
there was an element, and sometimes a large element, 
of egoism—for cocksureness is egoism—and an absen 
of that gracious and humble open-mindedness whi 
it is a duty of us all to cultivate. It was this o 


taken of the perils of professionalism, 
professional men (doctors, lawyers, teachers) would not 


* See the two forgiveness passages in Matthew xvili q 21-22 
iC B E 4, verses 15-17 and a 
If any reader bekeves that the command, “If he refuse ctn church 
let him be unto thee as the gentile and the publican,” game from the same 
Christ that commanded “until seventy times seven,” he must do,$0; the 
PEE vote Henmo The other “church ” passage is the famous one in 
p at . These are the only passages in Which Christ speaks di a 


4 The Conflict between Religion and Science. o9 
1 The Warfare between Scie£ce and Theology. ^ Y 
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^ talk disingenuous clap-trap, still less fabricate false 


statements, in order to defend their order, he is singularly 
ignorar of history. It is true that there is a nobler 
side to human nature, and presently some suggestions 
will be made for its fuller recognition ; but certainly a 
very considerable percentage of professional men will 
lie, or will connive at lying, or will conceal and miss. 
state facts, when, individuatiy or collectively, they ` 
aré in disrepute, danger, or necessity. o Church history 
proves this of onè profession and there is no proof that 
that profession is unique in depravity. 

Tf, in order tó bolster up an ecclesiastical system, 
ecclesiastics had to resort, not once or twice but 
hundreds of times, to the actual forgery of documents, 
and if these men were not in any sense, conscious of 
uilt in so doing, it is useless to pretend that the average 
medical man will be Ingenuous When vaccination, vivi- 
section, or other aspects of professional activity are 
assaulted, ox that the average teacher or official will be 
ingenuous when" questions of corporal punishment, 
school examinations, and so forth, are being discussed 
by a more or less hostile public. 

The forgery of the « Decretals of Isidore” was the 
most famous, because the most far-reaching in its effects, 
of the hundreds of forgeries made by decent and sincere 
ecclesiastics during the middle ages. The documents for 
which the forger in this case was responsible were à 
series of epistles alleged to have been written by Clement 
and other early “ popes”; and their design was to 
represent these popes as monarchs of the entire Chureh 
at quite an early period.* Upon this basis, now admitted 


* Tt is true that tiie medimval popes themselves were not the forgers, and 
were prokably nt in any way directly responsible for the fabrication of the 
Fecretais. But ther, eagerly used these documents once they had been 
fabricated ; and, in some cases, used them for very good ends. To the present 
wrifer it has always Keen ne as never henra this argument mei quite in 
i —that the,yery fact of 4 forgery being necessary was a clear proo 
ts ae papal b epiimucy had not been admitted^oy the Christian world at the 
There is no need to forge unless a many or a cause, is * hard up.” As 
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by all scholars to be spurious, the power of the popes in 
the Middle Ages was built; so far as present-day know- 
ledge goes, the immediate motive that led to tha most 
famous forgery in history was the vexed ambition or, as 
Mr. Holmes would call it, the “ malignant egoism," of a 
Gallic bishop; and the: motive which led to tho greedy 
,"aception of the forgery was the insatiable vanity and 
in some cases the large aril noble plans of the bishops 
of Rome. o £ a, ae = 

The forged “ Donation of Constanti: s”—the allegation 
that Constantine, having been cured of leprosy by Pope 
Sylvester, had bestowed on him the western world—was 
used in a similar way to the false decretals. 

But high ecclesiastical politics was not the only 
breeding-ground of forgery. Every diocese, every shrine, 
eve-y monastery had its egoists, whose interests and 
in many cases, whosó @onyictiohs called aloud for 
flattery, recognition, and funds. “The very large part 
that must be assigned to deliberate forgeries in the 
early. apologetic history of the Chyrch ‘we have already 
seen; and no impartial reader can, I think, investigate 
the innumerable grotesque and lying legends that, 
the whole course of the Middle Ages, were delib 
palmed upon mankind as undoubted facts . . 
observe the completo and absolute incapacity most 

' Catholic historians have displayed, of Conceiving „any 
good thing in the ranks of their opponents, or of stating 
with common fairness any consideration that can tell 
against their cause, without acknowledging how serious 
and how inveterate has been the evil It has led a 
groat German historian to declare that the phrase 
Christian veracity deserves to rank with the phrase 
Punic faith.”* . 


during 
erately 
. or can 
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to the actual author of the false decretals it may have been Autcarius, Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, or more probably, Ebbo, Archbishop of Rheims. The latter 
had been an active politician and fighter and fad been deposed by his ene ies; 
the authority of the Roman Bishops would be favourable t6 his Téstorati b. 
—. *Lecky, European Moral, II., 213. Ni 
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6 If the above is a fair presentation of the facts con- 
cerning one profession, it is merely disingenuous to 
claim that other professions, whose self-interest, reputa- : 
tion, and vanity are concerned, will not prevaricate, mis- 
state, or suppress. 


Little or nothing has been said’ in the present chapter 
of those varieties of egoism that find their home in tht» 
Apg glican church and in the ranks of rationalism. There 
is scarcely a Parish magazine in England which does 
not witness to the preserte of egoism in the former 
body. With regard to the rationalists, there are two 
significant facts. One is that the excommunication of 
Mr. F. J. Gould is being urged by the fiercer spirits, who 
will not hear of Bergsonism intruding itself into their 
mechanical philosophy. Another is that rationalists, 
&oo, have had to resort to forgery ard to attribute to a 
non-existent “native” an attack, really composed bysa 
European, upon Christian missions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ue 
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Professional Egoism: - Medicine 


———$——— 


Tuar the type of professional egoism described in the 
preceding chapter—a type of egoism blended of the 
mental slothfulness which hates new truth because new 
truth demands effort, and of the personal conceit which 
loves to look upor. its own existence and activities ag 
indispensable to the world, is as rampant in the medical 
as in the clerical profession, can be shown without 
difficulty. It is, indeed, a human ,rathér than a 
specifically clerical or medical ‘characteristic; it is 
rampant in all men unless they are partially immune 
to it through genius or adolescence or have been 
inoculated against it by some wholly exceptional process 
of education. Indeed, the elaborateness of the training 
through which the members of the medical prbfession 
pass, conduces, with all except the few who have just 
been specified, to this result. No man who has devoted 
five or more of his plastic years to laborious study of 
medicine, whose blunders have led him, during those 
years, to many a humiliation, but who has at last 
struggled through and obtained his coveted diploma and 
position, is likely to look with ur 


nalloyed ‘pleasure upon 
an uprooting of his opinions; and with only à few 


specially gifted or specially situated men will there be 
any pleasure at all. ^ ° 
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To recount’ the many instances in which orthodox 
medical opinion has been violently in the wrong, would 
be a wearisome and enormous task. It would, too, 
convey a wrong impression, because the very mention 
of “orthodoxy” suggests the existence of “heterodoxy”; 
there have been grand pioneers of thought, there havo 
even been martyrs not a few in fhe medical profession, 
just as there have been bigots and persecutors. = 

Mr. Shaw somewhat exaggerates thg case against . 
medicine when he says* that “medictil reforms come 
from the laity.” “It was not until an agitation had 
been conducted for many years by laymen, including 
quacks and faddists of all kinds, that the public was 
sufliciently impressed to make it possible for the doctors 
to open their minds and their mouths on the subject 
of fresh air, cold water, temperance, and the rest of the 
mew fashions in hygiene.” „Among the laity whom 
Mr. Shaw here compliments were generally a few 
medical men who saw the truth with clearer vision 
than the majority of their colleagues. But though 
Mr. Shaw exaggerates, his statement is not very wide 
of the mark. There is something, as we have already 
seen, in “complete detachment.” 

Harvey's book on the circulation of the blood caused 
his practice to “fall mightily”; “all the physicians were 
against “his opinion, and annoyed him,” and he was 
lampooned from one end of Europe to another. 

Among the many examples of the occasional superiority 
of thoughtful lay opinion to professional opinion may be 
mentioned that of Dr. Johnson, “who disapproved much 
of [the] periodical bleeding” in which the medical frater- 
nity of his time placed great confidence. e 

Jenner’s vaccination proposals were received com- 
paratively well, though the Royal Society returned his 
paper, and Dr. Rowley protested that vaccination gave 


p * * Preface to The Doctor's Dilemma. 
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“beastly new diseases” and failed to protect against 
small-pox. T 

Medicine is, no doubt, an “ honourable profession," 
but the way in which the discovery of anwsthetics was 
received by the medical staíf of the London Hospital is 
enough to convince anyone that “men of honour" are 
capable of disgusting brutalities. For many years after 

«Simpson's discovery these merciful drugs „were not 
applied “ bezapse of a petty quarrel between the cqm- 
mittee and staff us to whose duty i5 was to administer 
the anesthetic. . . One of the older surgeons went so far 
as to say that he ‘liked a good hones scream.’” The 
prejudice against anesthetics was general.” 

And so with antisepsis. “There may be present some 
who listened, as I did in October, 1873,” says Dr. Osler, 
"to a lecture at one of the largest of the Metropolitan 
schools, the burdea of which was the finality of surgery. 
The distinguished author and teacher . . . concluded 
that the art had all but reached its limit, little thinking 
that within a mile from where he spoke, thé truth . . , 
now æ conscious possession of Soseph Lister, would 
revolutionise it.” Mere ignorance, it will bo said. But 
there were worse things than ignorance involved ; there 
was egoism. “Not without a battle—a long and griev- 
ous battle, as many of us well know who had to con- 
tend in hospitals with men who could not ! . . sog 
the truth.” 4 Y 3 

A year before Simpson discovered chloroform, Dr. 
Elliotson delivered the Harveian Oration at the College 
of Physicians (June 25th, 1846). Taking as his subject 
the practice of hypnotism, of which he was apparently 
the first English medical man to recognise the impor- 
tance, he commenced his oration with a reference to the 
treatment meted out to Harvey; but he had not long.to 


* The London Hospital, ep. 169-173, : 
tAn Alabama Student, etc. 
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wait before Sosoiving the same. The Lancet, within 
a month, spoke of the **harlotry which he dares to call 
science,” and the Harveian lecturer for 1848 attributed 
the advocacy and patronage of hypnotism—sthen called 
Mesmerism—to sexual passion. “Decency,” he said, 
“forbids me to be more explicit." The lecturer for 1850 
said, “Get out of the way . . . you hydropathists . . . 
you mesmerists. To all who 2ultivate genuine medicine 
.*. . who try to preserve their good feeling . . . purity 
and morals, to alV^vho prefer living in honest poverty 
to growing rich by the systematic quackeries and 
mesmerism . . + le us return due thanks."  Elliotson 
was successfully ruined, but both hydropathy (water 
cure) and hypnotism are no longer laughed at by the 
medical profession. It must be remembered that in pre- 
anwsthetic days there were peculiar reasons for dis- 
"covering whether hypnotism «vas of Value in operations. 
But the history of the Hungarian physician Semmrel- 


. weiss is the most significant and tragic of all in the 
present connection. 


In the history of antiseptic and septic treatment 
Semmelweiss’s name comes chronologically before 
Lister's, for whereas the work of the latter commenced 
in 1864, that of Semmelwéiss commenced in 1846. 
But the name of the Hungarian was practically unknown 
in Europe till 1883—thirty years after he had died 
heart-broken through opposition and neglect. His life 
is the most tragic in the history of medicine, and if 
womankind should ever search in earnest for a patron 
saint and a patron martyr they will find one here. . 

Born at Buda in 1818, he became in 1844 assistant 
professor in the maternity department of«the General 
Hospital at Vienna, under Professor Klein, the villain- 
egoist of this medical tragedy. The death rate from 
puerperal fever was then enormous—frequently one case 
infix termifiated fatally—and Dr. Kone ward, where 
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students operated, was so notorious in uds respect that $ 
patients entreated not to be made to enter it. Semmel- 
weiss strove to discover the cause of the exceptional 
mortality, end at last the death of a colleague from 
blood-poisoning suggested to him the view that infection 
was carried on the hands of medical students. His 
antiseptic precautions (1846-1850) reduced the mortality 
«o a tenth of what it was. Strenuously advogating the 
cause of antisensis Semmelweiss obtained support from 
one or two physicians, but " Kleinpapparently blinded by 
jealousy and vanity, supported by other reactionary 
teachers, and aided by the disasters which then befel the 
Hungarian nation, drove Semmelweiss from Vienna and 
silenced him” (1850). After another period of success 
at Pest, and a pronouncement against his opinions by 
the French Academy, and by the highest pathological 
authority in Gernmny, he was admitted into a lunati¢ 
asylum on the 20th July, 1865, and died of blood 
poisoning, the very disease he had devoted his life to 
combating, on the 17th August following. ? 

The forty-seven years of this man’s life aro adminis- 
tratively instructive in every respect. 

Obviously they teach us again the old lesson that 
authoritative professional opinion is frequently an enemy 
to new light. But they teach us more. 

Semmelweiss himself appears to have had the frequent 
defects of men who possess something of genius com- 
bined with vast stores of energy and zeal; he wag 
“tactless, impatient and irascible” No doubt he had 
good cause for the last two of these qualities—it ig 
hard to see a hideous blunder being committed year 
after year ard to know that a remedy is within reach; 
but his alleged tactlessness appears tó have been 


positively fatal to his success; he evidently had net 


learned how to negotiate Klein, « The administrational 
methods of the future will have to learn better metheds 
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à of dealing with tactlessness than the destruction of a man 
of genius. 

Semmelweiss made another mistake. When we read 
that in the early seventies Lister's methods were in 
operation in Hungary, while Semmelweiss's name was 
forgotten in the very land that gave him birth, we 
realise what a mistake he had fhade in not spreading 
his researches through Eurgpe. Publication, or itss 
equivalent (an equivalent will presently be proposed), 
is the duty of evgry man to whom occurs a single 
thought that may have a bearing on human progress. 
He has hardly a,righ& to wait a year—still less to wait 
many years—even for the laudable purpose of testing 
the validity of his ideas. Life is too uncertain to justify 
such abstinence. His idea may be palpably wrong; its 
palpable wrongness will be all the more rapidly proved 
# it is given to theeworld. Jt,may prove to be right, 
others may prove it to be right long before its own 
author would be able to do so, for the man of many 
ideas is nof necessarily the best man to apply ideas to 
practice. It may, thirdly, while a false or partial idea, 
serve to generate other ideas which arè themselves of 
far higher value. “Mind begets mind," as Harvey said, 
and though Harvey, like another giant of thought, 
Copernicus, was himself modest and reticent, the whole 
history ‘of sciepce is a testimonial to the importance 
of allowing ideas to ‘circulate freely. Consequently, 
Semmelweiss was wrong in being a “slow and reluctant 
author.” The administrational methods of the future 
will have to care sedulously not only for men but for ideas, 
and not only for ideas that at once produce conviction 
but for every idea, however fantastic it may seem. 

The *Suggóstion Book” proposed, for education pur- 
pases, ‘in a later chapter, is based on the principle here 
set forth, and it would have the additional advantage 
of peonomisisg mental effort by letting everyone know 
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what others are. thinking, and what others have | 


attempted, and of thus preventing the needless duplica- 
tion of solid work and the useless propaganda of 
impossible.designs. Until a “clearing house” for ideas 
has been established, we must expect such duplication 
and such propaganda, as well as instances of the far 
more tragic phenomenon of neglect. 
€ Again—and this is the main business of the present 
chapter—the life of Semmelweiss shows us, in the perzon 
of Klein, the leifgths to which protssional egoism and 
offended vanity may carly even an edueated and 
eminent man. r 
Instead of being saddened and humbled at the sight 
of the awful mortality in his ward, and keeping his mind 
hungry for any suggestion of remedy, or relief Klein 
regarded an innovation as an attack. The hatred which 
a Klein feels for “a Semmelweiss is probably the vilest 
thing that this universe can beget; viler by far, perhaps, 
than frailties of the flesh. If there is any “Sin against 
the Holy Ghost,” it is this gin of “malignant egoism,” 
this dog-in-the-manger egoism wltich, infuriated at its 
own failure, hates the Spectacle of another's success, 
And yet this sin is rampant in all professional circles. 
The administrational methods of the future must see to 


dt that this kind of egoism is reduced, as far as possible, 
to impotence. 


The reader, if he has never looked at human nature in 
the way here adopted, may quite possibly think that 


too much stress has been laid on the egoistic factor; - 


that egoism, though an occasional phenomenon in human 
life, has none of the importance and universality here 
attributed to it; and that, in short, the warnings given 
are little short of absurd in their exaggeration and 
emphasis. The facts are quite otherwise, The problem 
for the student of human nature ds not to find incidents 
and epochs in which egoism has been Present, bu to 
o : 
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find incidents i epochs in which it has been absent. 
Search where he may in the annals of the West he will 
almost always fail. 
The very controversy which has just beer narrated 
was the duplicate of a similar, though less tragic, one 
beyond the Atlantic. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes read, in 1843, a paper before — 


a Boston medical society, in@which he showed that 
puérperal fever avas due to a specific centagion given 
to the mother by Aoétor gr nurses. ‘The time has 
come when the existence of a private pestilence in the 
sphere of a single physician should be looked upon not 
as a misfortune but as a crime." 

There was something peculiarly vexing to the con- 
ventional obstetrician in the charge here brought against 
the practice of the time. If the new view (the ove 
sübsequently of Semnielweiss) Wero correct, doctors were 
not merely on the wrong track, they were the actudi 
givers of the disease which baflled them. Human nature 
could scarcely emlure, such an affront; accordingly we 
find the two leading Professors of Obstetrics in America, 

. Hodge and Meigs, opposing by mouth and pen the view 
set forth by Holmes, and being replied to by him in 1855. 

This American episode, though less tragic in result 
than the,one in which Semmelweiss was concerned, had 
most,of the elements of.the latter. But enough of the 
history of medical blunders! 

One or two closing remarks seem, however, called for. 
The future relations of this important profession with 
the State and with the school are likely to be intimate. 
Already modern literature is turning its attention to the 
doctor, and is beginning to depict him, no as a good 
and vigilant providence, as in Brieux’s Les Avariés' 
now as a doctrinaire egoist, almost a villain—as in the 
same dramatist’s T Evasion. In The Philanderer of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw we see him as a vivisector who has 
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discovered a non-existent disease, but who, in his egoism, 
will not admit its non-existence; while in The Doctor's 
Dilemma we are shown some of the doctrinal, topsy- 
turveydon which at present prevails in medical circles. 
All is not well in this great profession. | 
Take the one simple question of the general practi- 
tioner’s professional improvement. Once immersed in 
the duties of an ordinaty practice, the docter's fate is 
sealed He is under no obligation to continue ‘tis 
medical education; he may read Whe Lancet or The 
British Medical Journal if he chooses, but he may, 
with perfect impunity, leave them unread; and, what 
is still worse, his presence, periodie or occasional, at 
one of the hospitals, in the capacity of an *improver" 
(to use a draper's term), would either be resented as 
professionally undesirable, or prevented on the ground 
of lack of room,"even ‘supposing ‘that his poverty did 
not stand in the way of his losing a day's work every 
week or month. r 
No better means could possibly be devised of sealing 
up a doctor's mind, and making him an enemy of new 
truths, a “scoundrel” in the Shavian sense of the 
word. j 
And everything else contributes to the same result. 
Does exceptional merit in private practice ohtain the 
appreciation and recognition it deserves? Here and 
there, no doubt, the lay public obtains a vague impres- 
sion that such and such a doctor is an exceptional man; 
here and there the story of how he dragged some one 
back from the very jaws of death circulates among a few 
friends of the patient, and perhaps even produces a local 
flutter. Bát is such a precarious fame all that an 
unusually skilled practitioner has a right to expect ? 
And is it fair that the mere average “practitioner or the 
positively incompetent one showld be under no over- 
sight at all, should be practically irregponsible \ If 
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Ù teachers fives be “inspected,” if the clergy need over- 
seers (episkopos =overseer), are the men whose care is the 
health,and life of their fellows so flawless in character 
and so eflicient in technique that any supervision of 
them would be an outrage? 

There are few of us who do, not know of cases in 
whieh, owing to the incompetence of this or that 
doctor—an incompetence pročuced, in part or in whole, 
by the circumstance above mentioned--a" patient has 
been done to dea*thy But there is ho remedy. The 
most important profession of all is an irresponsible 
profession. ^ 

There is a second absurdity in the situation. “That 
any sane nation, having observed that you could pro- 
vide for the supply of bread by giving bakers a pecuniary 
interest in baking for you, should go onsto give a surgeon 
% pecuniary interest ‘in cutting cff your leg, is enough to 
make one despair of political humanity. . . . And tiie 
more appalling the mutilation the more the mutilator 
is paid. He who corrects the ingrowing toe-nail receives 
a few shillings, he who cuts your inside out receives 
hundreds of guineas, excopt when he does it to a poor 
person for practice. . . . A judge whose salary and r-puta- 
tion depended on whether the verdict was for plaintiff or 
defendant, prosecutor or prisoner, would be as little 
trusted as a general in the pay of the enemy. ... We 
make the doctor the judge, and fine him anything from 
sixpence to several hundred guineas if he decides in our 
favour."* . 

To say that doctors are “ honourable men" is not to 
the point. Human nature is able to rise to great heights, 
but when self-interest and personal or professional egoism 
are concerned it is capable de tout. The administration 
ofthe future must*care for these things. 


e ® + Preface to The Doctor's Dilemma, 
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Lastly, the doctor has invaded the school. Teachers 
ghould beware. Unless they have something better to 
oppose to the invader than tradition, experience, and the 
like, they will rapidly find him usurping scholastic func- 
tions. School hours, school methods, even the personal 
efficiency of this teacher or of that, will come, directly 
or indirectly, under his survey. Already medical men— 
to their credit be it said-\take a deeper interest in child 
study than?the majority of teachers. But there is mo 
proof that, on tlie average, they:are less egoistic and 


therefore less dangerous than any other class of men in 
the community. 


* Man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority 


Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ba & 
c Professional Egoism : Law. 


E 


Tur law is another profession with a bad record. In 
some respects, indeed, its record is worse than that of 
any other. Unlike theology, medicine, and education, 
it is not exposed at every moment to the embarrassing 
possibility of some new scientific discovery upsetting, or 
at least challenging all its arvraegemeüts. It is much 
more self-contained than these other professions, because 
_ & body of laws is a human invention, not a mystery of 
' mind, of body or of matter: the obvious task of lawyers 
would therefore seem to be to try to improve this inven- 
tion, to remove all elements of the cumbrous and the 
inconsistent, and to make law one of the most adapt- 
able, harmonious and artistic creations of man’s mind. 
But lawyers have never conceived their profession in 
that way. They,have taken law slavishly for granted, 
merely applying it to cases as they arise, making wills, 
advising clients, arguing in the courts, and so forth. 
Indeed, so unprogressive, so trivial, so unworthy, so 
arbitrary has the lawyer's calling appeared that many 
a young man who has been designed for it has fled 
incontinently from the prospect. The history of music 
is particularly full of such flights. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that, when he appears in literature, the 
lawyer is not usually an. heroic figure: Bouilly’s play, 


I’ Abts d'Epée,3s the only exception that occurs to the 
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writer, and even here the advocate is morely just and 
capable, he is not a contributor to the thought of the 
world. In Galsworthy’s Justice, in Brieux's La Robe 
Rouge, a=d in most other plays, the lawyor’s part is the 
reverse of impressive. 

Law, as hitherto conceived by its professors, is essonti- 


ally an unprogressive Shing, far removed from the fierce 


conflicts between new ideas and old ideas, which, in 
theology, rhed'cine and education have kroduced a planti- 
ful crop of egoism and heroismeai'ke in assailants and 
defenders, Legal battles have not been fought between 
“conservative lawyers” and “reforming lawyers,” but 
between opposing political parties in the constituencies 
and the legislature. 

It would have been almost impossible for such a pro- 
fassion to attract fairly intelligent men, except for the 
fact that the courts demand a Certain number of orators, 
and that the legislature and executive provide lawyers 
with posts of a highly ornamental character, Except 
for its close connection with oratory and politics, the ` 
profession of law would justly be‘, laughing stock, The 
case of judges is exceptional ; a judge can, no doubt, be 
a humbly useful member of Society, but few lawyers 
pose in their minds, In 
Brieux's play on the Subject the enthusiastic young 
lawyer, with philanthropic ideas in his head, is expressly 
advised to give up the profession ;— 

Ardewil: Ce serait si beau de distribuer de la justice 
adoucie par de la bonté. 

La Bouzoule: Oui, ce serait beau. (Un temps.) Voulez. - 
vous le conseil d'un homme qui est, depuis quarante ans, 
juge de troisième classe ? 

Ardeuil: Volontiers. 

La Bouzoule: Donnez votre démission. Vous zous ótes 
trompé de robe, C'est seulement sous celle d'un. prêtre 
qu'on pourrait essayer de meitre en pratique les idéeg 
que vous émettez la. 
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What, after all, is the use of a lawyer? The laws of 
a land should be so intrinsically plain, that only in the 
rarest eases should any doubt about them arise. It ig 
to everyone’s interest—excepi lawyers themselves—that 
clearness and accessibility should prevail. In point of 
fact the “ law's delays" and the law's obseurities have 
been notorious for centuries, Fastead of lawyers being 
men appointed and designed to' smooth difficulties from 
th8 path of tle laity, they have mosily opposed all 
attempts to do this." * z 

Three episodes in the history of law may here be 
recalled to the regder’s mind. : 

. Cromwell's junta of Puritan saints, known as “ Baro. 
bones’ Parliament,” found « twenty-three thousand causes 
of from five to thirty years continuance " lying unde- 
cided in the Court of Chancery, and thought that some 
court ought to be contrived which should actually settle 
those causes; in fact, voted that the Court of Chancery 
should be aholished. The abolition of tithes was another 
design of this patliament, and the two together brought 
about its downfall, whereupon there was great “ carousing 
in the Temple.” Lawyers, instead of being the pioneers 
of law reform, were its bitterest enemies, 

More than a century later Bentham commenced his 
work. “He found the philosophy of law a chaos, he left 
it a science.” Bentham, in fact, represents one possible 
type of the lawyer of the future, perhaps the most 
important type; not an unquestioning devotee and 
manipulator of an existing system, however conven- 
tional, but one who, after studying human nature as a 
psychologist studies it, uses his imagination for purposes 
of reform, construction, or at least codification. The 
other type of lawyer—if, indeed, any lawyers survive 
into an enlightened’ future—will be a kind of consulting 


psychologist. | e | 
Bentham’s case is one of interest in connection with 


/ 
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our discussion of *' complete detachment "—the one 
notion in the Holmes Circular that possesses a little 
plausibility. It is true that he had gone through the 
preliminary stages of a lawyer’s career, but he had 
never practised*; and it is a notable fact that tho 
lawyers of his time, from the highest to the lowest, 
were his opponents. ‘The opposition of such lawyers 
as Lord Eldon to the seform of the criminal code is 
well known, o r a 

Law and medicine have „had w i»ng quarrel over tho 
question of criminal responsibility, the lawyers taking 
the merciless and the doctors the merciful side. In the 
eighteenth century the principle acted upon by English 
judges was that the only medical ground on which a 
man could be acquitted of a crime was that of being 
essentially a wild beast in intellect, an individual “totally 
deprived of his understanding and memory."* In 1800, 
#liskine, counsel for the defence of Hadfield, argued that 
no such complete madness as this of the “wild beast” 
variety ever occurred in criminal trials; that no lunatic 
was without knowledge and memory; that his fatal 
endowment was delusion, and that this was the ground 
on which he should be regarded as not guilty. 

The view of the English judges, however, continued to 
be a severe one; they relinquished the “wild beast” 
view of responsibility but held (Bellingham’s murder 
of Mr. Spencer Percival, 1812) that, if a criminal was 
able to ‘distinguish right from wrong," he was to bo 
accounted responsible. "This criterion, in its turn, was 


plainly inapplicable; for a lunatic may perfectly know 


*Dr. Johnso. makes a similar remark with regard to 
law of his own time; Blackstone (victim of Bentham's attack) “had not been 
much in practice when he published his commentaries.” ‘On the Continent 
the great writers on law have not all been in practice ; Grotius, inated, was ; 
but Puffendorf was not, Burlamaqui was not... 1t is not necessary to have 
practised to write well on a subject." Johnson's views on the subject of training 
were, however, usually of the opposite compiexion to this, 

+ Mr. Justice Tracy, 1723, following Lord Hale's dictuia. 


the philosophers of 


— 
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‘right from wrong in general terms, and yet be under 


> 


a delusion as to the particular crime which he is about 
to commit. This last was the criterion stated by the 
judges in the middle of the nineteenth cenėury; the 
accused would have to be acquitted if he did not know 
“the nature and quality of the act-he was doing,” or if 
he did know it—provided that he7* did not know that he a 
was doing «vrong." (1843.) This more merciful view was, - 
however, limited -by a clause which largely zendered it in- 
operative. In Ameria‘ few, years later, a further step 
was taken by the recognition of the factor which English 
judges had so far ignored, the fact of irrational impulse; 
the accused, to be responsible, must have ''suflicient 
mental power to control she sudden impulses of his own 
disordered mind.” (1864.) The discovery of the facts 
summarised under the terms “hypnotism” and “sug- 
géstion” has subsequéntly confirmed the more merciful“ 
view that there may be localised delusion, accompanied 
by complete clarity of thought on general subjects. 
Meanwhile, very similar questions of responsibility 
arose in connection with the making of wills, and the 
need of psychological knowledge on the part of judges 
was again apparent. While, as we have seen, inclined 
to take a severe view in criminal actions, refusing “the 
benefit of the doubt" to the accused, and persisting in 
regarding him es almost invariably responsible, they 
were much more willing to accept the plea of insanity 
in testamentary affairs. Broadly, their view has been 
that an insane man is capable sometimes of making a 
sane will; but clearly the whole question is one of 
psychology—whether the insanity is specific (i.e., con- 
fined to one department of the mind or to oe group of 
objects), or whether it is of a more general kind. In 
fact? the problem 1s very similar to the problem of 
“formal” or “faculty training,” and the judges have 
proved themselves. much nearer to the truth in testa- 


e 
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mentary than in criminal cases. In the latter they have 
largely ignored the “ compartment-working” of the mind; 
in the former they have admitted it. Broadly,.it may 
be said that on the question of responsibility, doctors 
were far nearer the truth than lawyers in a domain 
which was ostensibly the lawyer's own. Once again we 
have light on the question of “complete detachment.” 
Legal prejudices and legal traditions were inoperative on 
the doctors’ minds. n a 
Space does nof allow, even ifthe knowledge of the 
writer were adequate for the task, of any further 
chronicling of the blunders of the clegal profession. 
That lawyers were hopelessly wrong for centuries over 
such questions as witchcraft and the use of torture to 
obtain evidence was to be expected, lawyers and clerics 
being almost indistinguishable up to modern times, and 
many a Bull from the Popes having legalised the tortura 
both of witches and of witnesses. That doctors of civil 
law and clergy of the Church burnt Joan of Are and 
thousands of other Joans partly through fear of witch- 
craft and partly through ignoraneo of adolescent psy- 
chology must also be remembered, together with the fact 
that the production of a healthy scepticism on the subject 
. of witchcraft was largely the work of physicians, of 
whom perhaps the first was the Protestant, John Wier, 
of Cléves, 1563, and that Montaigne, a layman, was the 
most powerful European influence on the same side, 
Such facts are now a part of history, and, perhaps, 
seem to have lost much of their pertinence; the same 
cannot be said of the more modern fact, not so trifling 
as it may seem at first sight, that lawyers protested 
against the ‘presence of shorthand reporters in courts of 
justice. Great professions do not like to be criticised or 
inspected. 
The appearance of Professor Münsterberg's book, 
Psychology and Crime, marks a new stage in the history 
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of law. In that book the whole procedure of the law, 

with its witnesses and its examinations, is shown to be 
largely futile. The human memory is generally quite 

unable to give reliable evidence on the simplegt matters 

of fact, for instance, the details of a street assault or 

the speed of a motor car; while, conversely, the methods 

of the psychologist can pluck /ne history of a crime 

from the perpetrator's heart, even if no evidence, except? 
of « circumstantial kind, can be adduced against him. 

In much the same way the modern stadent of history 

attributes far more reliability to indirect testimony than 

to direct. š 

This invasion of law by psychology probably marks 

the beginning of the end so far as the legal profession 

is concerned. Many years, no doubt, must elapse 

before law courts drop their fantastic exhibitions, but 

tho thing is clearly doomed. — Possibly,'u sensible system 

of trial, aiming at the reformation of the offender im 
criminal actions and the reconciliation of plaintiff and 
defendant in civil actions, would have been seriously 
undertaken before now except for legal ignorance of the 
new bearings of psychology and for the factor of egoism 

which finds in the law courts an arena for self advertise- 


ment. 


It, may be advisable, even though at the cost of a 
digression from the main subject of the present work, 
namely, the aetiology and the therapeutics of egoism, to 
outline the direction which legal procedure will ultimately 
have to take if it is not to fall further and further behind 
the thought of the age. In studying this question we 
shall realise some of the possibilities of the "work of the 
psychologist—a scientist who, as an official, will play an 
fant part in cducational administration. 
aiving the question 
ourts (“ Barristers 


important ] 
Waiving the question,of egoism, W: 
of tle power o? wealth over the law c 
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( 
are paid to raise false issues,”)* waiving Brieux's ox- 


position of how, to gain promotion, French magistrates 
have sometimes to obtain convictions by extorting false 
evidence,t.and how, once pensioned off, conscience and 
courage return to the magistrate’s heart (* Plus rien & 
espérer: j'ai le droit de juger selon ma conscience, ") let 
us consider, as a mattetyof merely psychological interest, 
“the contribution which “completely detached:” psycho- 
logists—not lewyers—are making to legal procedure. 
Sooner or later“battle will, be joined between tho two 
forces on this very field. 

In the first place, Münsterberg has shown} that 
ordinary “evidence,” adduced from the witness-box of 
a court of justice, is unreliable in many ways. An 
automobile accident occurred: one witness alleged that 
the road was dry and dusty, another that the road was 
muddy, after raii; one that the Vehicle was procedinx 
very slowly, the other that it was going at maximum 
speed; one that there were only two or three people on 
the road, the other that there were many. ‘ Both 
witnesses were highly respectable*gentlemen, neither of 
whom had the slightest interest in changing tho facts ag 
he remembered them.” 

This case of conflict of evidence ig quito typical, 
What we should regard as the simplest facts of observa- 
tion about which no dispute could possibly arise, are 
in reality either not observed at all or mis-observed by 
apparently quite competent people, and even absolute 
inventions of the mind creep into the most bona-fide 
evidence. A group of persons is described by one wit- 
ness as containing twenty, by another ag containing 
a hundred units. A beardless man is given a beard, a 
hatless man a hat. 


These and other cases led Münsterberz to simple experi- 


* The late Mr. Justice Gratitham, 
+ La Robe Rouge. — | Psychology and Crime. d 


1 


, 
ments of his own. He found that mistakes hardly less 
glaring than the above were made, even when the wit- 
nesses—in this case students at a university—were 
directed in advance to observe with care certain facts, 
e.g., the time interval between two loud clicks, and when 
every possible influence suggestive of error was excluded. 
“ When the time was three seccads, the answers varied 
between kalf a second and fifteen seconds. . . . And yet 
aneabtorney hopes for a reliable reply when he inquires 
of a witness, perhaps of a cabman, how much time 
passed between a cry and the shooting in the cab.” 
Sizes and speeds; noises and number of spots, are mis- 
judged in an equally hopeless manner. 

And psychology seems to indicate that, with regard to 
their credibility as witnesses, there are great differences 
between one man and another, though all are more or 
Tess unreliable. $ en $ 

The same eighteen students who showed singular 
inability to observe happenings when their attention 
was engaged in» another direction, were also found to 
be highly suggestiblé on other occasions; they did not 
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. observe; they inferred, and inferred wrongly. It is, 


therefore, “an absurd incongruity that the State should 
devote its fullest energy to the clearing up of all the 


. physical happenings, but should never ask the psycho- 


logical expert to determine the value of that factor which 
becomes most influential—the mind of the witness. . . .” 

“A little experiment . . . with a piece of blue and 
grey paper, which can be performed in a few seconds, 
can pick out for us those minds which are probably 
unfit to report whether an action has been performed in 
their presence or not. Whatever they expect to see they 
do see; and if the attention is turned in one direction, 
they are blind anë deaf and idiotic in the other.” 

*« In a thousand courts, all over the world, witnesses 
every day affirm by oath... mixtures of truth and 
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untruth, combinations of memory and of illusion, of 
knowledge and of suggestion, of experience and wrong 
conclusions.” And though witnesses contradict each 
other, the courts rarely consider the real cause of the 
conflict ofevidence. “The public in the main suspects _ 
that the witness lies, while taking for granted that if he 
is normal and conscious*ot responsibility he may forget 
& thing, but it would not believe that he could remember 
the wrong thing. The confidence in the reliability «of 
memory is so géneral that the suspicion of memory 
illusions evidently plays a small rôle in the mind of the 
juryman, and even the cross-examining-lawyer is mostly 
dominated by the idea that a false statement is the 
product of intentional falsehood.” 

And in other and minor ways can be demonstrated the 
frequent valuelessness of the usual methods of obtaining 
' “evidence. Recent experiments have been undertaker? 

ir which a number of pictures have been shown, to be 
reported upon in writing after fifteen seconds of observa- 
tion, the observers being directed to underline those parts. 
of their evidence on which they felt*so absolutely certain 
as to be willing to take an oath. Results have shown 
that there were almost as many mistakes in tho under- 
lined sentences as in the rest. Taking an oath to be 
veracious is clearly no safeguard against error. Further- 
more, the feeling of “certainty” has different origins in 
different cases. Sometimes it is based upon vividness 
of experience, sometimes on congruity with other ex- 
perience. Lastly there is the distinction between people 
with strong visual memory, people with strong auditory 
memory, people with strong motor memory, and people 
with no preponderance in one or two of these respects ; 
the evidence given by a man in a court of justice is more 
or less reliable according to his memory type. “a 

Evidence is also vitiated in another and equally serious. 
way. Experimental pedagogy has shown that a suggestive: 


M 
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question will not only lead to the actual invention of 
things or events but to the giving of wonderfully con- 
secutive accounts of those things or events. A picture 
is shown, and a few minutes afterwards questions are 
asked as to its contents. ‘ Where was the stove 
situated?” (There was actually no stove at all in the 
picture.) Not only will the stove be invented under the 
pressure of the suggestive question, but the witness will 
proceed, when further questioned, to amplify his error 
and adapt it to the *other circumstances of the case. 
Judges and barristers would, in such circumstances, 
suspect fraud, but no fraud is involved. 

“If everyone is open to suggestions, and yet sugges- 
tions are able to turn white into black, and black into 
white, it seems indeed astonishing that the work of 
justice is carried out in the courts without ever CON- s- 
‘sulting the psycholdgist, and asking fim for all the aid - 
which the modern study of suggestion can offer. There 
is no one participant in the drama of the court who 
might not change the plot by the operation of suggestion 
in his mind; the defendant may have worked under 
suggestion at the time of his criminal deed, the witnesses 
may be influenced during their observation of the deed, 
or may labour under suggestion on the witness stand, 
and even if their observation and recollection is correct, 
their narration may stil! be tainted by the strange spell;* 
but is the lawyer or the judge, above all, is the juryman 


less open to a disturbance of the normal ideational 


rivalry ?” 
But, after all, impartial witnesses, however treacherous 


their memory, are treated by our courts to a better 
psychology than the prisoner in the dock or his near 
relatives. The emotions of a mere witness are not 
vecessatily deeply stirred; for, though the giving of 


— i 
19 Words distinguished by the unsuggestible mind would count for much; 
those distinguished by the suggestible one for almost nothing. 
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evidence, particularly under cross-examination, may try 
the nerves (the present writer is pretty confident that, 
if he were ever exposed to severe cross-examination, he 
would make a very poor Show),* the witness is, after 
all, not in actual disgrace or peril. Still, even the 
element of excitement, produced by appearing in public 
in an unusual róle is st serious that a judicial system 
ought to invent a substitute, unless, indeed, viva voce 
methods become common in other affairs of life (e.g.,in 
school examinations), and thys losé their terrors, 

The prisoner, however, and his near relatives, are in a 
far worse predicament than the witness? Brieux, in the 
play already referred to, has depicted the process by 
which a woman is led to ineulpate her innocent husband; 
and in a recent English play, A Butterfly on the Wheel, 


.We.are shown the methods by which “appearances” aro 
' made to prove guilt. The question infevitably forces itself 


ou us whether such methods of sheer brutality serve 
any purpose. - 

The methods of experimental psychology point to new 
and better methods by which tho criminal may be 
detected. These methods are based on the principles 
of association; one idea calls up another with which it 
has been connected. If the accused, who claims to be 
innocent and to have been even absent from the scene 
of the crime, is directed to utter the first word which 
oceurs to him when each of a list of other words ig 
uttered, and if among that list of words are placed some 
(“‘plane-tree,” “green window,” ete.,) that have a bearing 
on the crime, it is inevitable that, if he be really guilty, 
the latter words will awaken both emotional disturbances 
and also ide&és of an implicating character. “Green 
window” will awaken, for example, the idea of the man 
murdered beneath that window. An ittnocent man wili, 
of course, experience no such emotional and associational 


* Owing, he thinks, to slowness of “ Anpassung,” 
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© 
effort. No doubt allowances would have to be made for 
the emotions that may assail even an innocent man who 
knows that he is suspected, but if the tests are applied 
with proper care and thoroughness, he would have 
nothing to fear as to the result. 

Now, the reactions to the suspicious words (“green ` 
window,” etc.) can be very easily measured by apparatus. 
To record the rate of pulse, Yate of breathing, etc., is 
child's play; hut even more delicate determinations can 
be made, based on tbe rate of a person's association of 
ideas and the way in which the association works. 

The accused vesponds unhesitatingly to most of the 
words presented to him: “Cat” calls up “dog,” “spoon” 
calls up “tea,” etc. But suddenly, he hears “ green 
window” mentioned, and now at last comes a moment 
of hesitation—very brief, perhaps, but easily recorded.on 

ethe instruments employed in «the expériment. The first j 
word that rises to his mind he rejects as dangerous, aid 
another has to be chosen; there is delay, as well as 
excitement, and both are easily recorded. 

Tho reader is refarred for fuller details to the work 
from which the above examples have been taken, and, as 
he reads, he should remember that, though &he invasion 
of the law courts by the experimental psychologist may 
not take place in earnest for many years, the invasion of 
the school will take plage very soon, And the “subject” 
for experiment may be, not only the child, but the 
teacher. The length of this chapter would indeed be 
inexcusable in a book on educational administration 
except for this fact. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
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Ramifications of Egoism. d 
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EN Rn. 


Iw the preceding examples of parental and professional 
egoism two factors can, without difficulty, be distin- 
guished. There is first the factor of slothfulness. Once 
the years of adolescence are over, most men become 
increasingly unwilling to change their views of life, if 
^^ tor no other reasca than, that change means effort. The 
fiery energy of the teens and the early twenties is no 
more; life ceases to be incalculable and exciting ; 
the path to the grave opens up broad, straight, and 
monotonous; the tantalising but, alluring mists that 
once hung over it, the zig-zags and precipices that once 
broke it are left behind, and the pilgrim, in default of 
new visions, asks for ease. He resents, therefore, with 
some acerbity the efforts of those who would persuade 
him to desert the level road, now so grateful to his tired 
feet. A word which, before the age of forty, he had 
never used, rises more and more frequently to his lips— 
the word "fad." All men are faddists except those of his 
own age. Life, no doubt, has— 
“ Meanings which it brought 
From years of youth.’* 
but to new meanings he cannot adapt himself, 
There is more, however, in his attitude thai the 
merely negative quality of sloth. There is the meméry 


* The Excursion, 
o 
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of those golden, even if stormily golden or blood-red, 
days of youth, when sloth was unknown, when wine was 
in his,blood, when pain and pleasure, sin and devotion, 
hate and love— c 

“ [Der] Drang nach Wahrheit und die Lust am Trug."* 


alternated distractingly but thrilingly The memory 
remains with him, and redeers his living death from 
utter shame. No wonder that he clings to tho memory 
of the days when, even if he made no^conscious vows, 
vows were made for fiim, vows which, in his middle age, 
he will blindly, fiercely fulfil. Far too often is “every 
man over forty a scoundrel” in his stolid and perhaps 
malignant resistance to new light; but at the very heart 
of his scoundrelism there is something not wholly vile. 
Still, with all due allowances, it must be admitted that 
athe egoism directly traceable to the loss of youthful:z:e— 
^ —let us here call it the specific egoism of middle age—is 
a source of peril to the race, and has been the cause ‘of 
^^" tragedies innumerable. Men are more liable to it than 
women; between the man of twenty and the man of 
fifty there yawns a greater chasm than between the 
woman of twenty and the woman of fifty. Men can 
rise to greater heights of creativeness than women, but 
they need more civilising when young, more environ- 
mental stimulus when middle-aged, and, also important, 
they need to keep from the narcotic drugs which, if 
Metchnikoff is to be believed, are among the most 
potent agents in the production of senility. That 
many men have lost ambition and freshness through 
the physical and mental lassitude and sloth induced 
by alcohol and tobacco, or by the latter alone, seems 
to the present writer quite beyond dispute, and it is a 
good sign that at least ono writer on education has 


D sounded a warning on the subject.t 
2 
^ 
( © + Faust. "Vorspiel. 4 Horne, Idealism in Education, p. 51. 
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No chapter of this book will be specifically devoted to 
a consideration of pedagogical egoism. The reason is not 
that teachers and their administrators aro individually 
less egoisti¢ than priest or pastor, doctor or lawyer, but 
that the consideration of their egoism will be more 
conveniently undertaken in connection with the actual 
problems of educational\administration, The chapters 
that precede have been deliberately included in order 
to show what to expect. If priest, pastor, doctor and 
lawyer have been, in numberless cages, malignant egoists, 
there is no reason to hope for better things from the 
teacher, nor, indeed, from the School inspector and the 
School administrator, All mankind is tarred with the 
Same brush; and, though each of us can seo tho black 
stains on others, the fact that we cannot see them on 
_ Ourselves is no proof that they do not exist. Still, to see 
“them on others is o this extent good, that once a vice^ 
has been named and identified, there is the possibility 
of reforming it, while nameless and unrecognised foes 
remain invincible. s 
There is a type of egoism which, Eke the pedagogical, 
will come up for subsequent treatment, but which 
deserves also passing mention here, So deeply rooted 
is the egoistic instinct that it will draw nutriment from 
entirely opposite circumstances, There is professional 
egoism, and there is—a significant, fact—lay egoism also. 
Out of one’s very ignorance, out of one's very lack of 
training in any specific work, we may develop a pride, 
or, at any rate, a watchfulness all our own, and a critical 
attitude towards those who possess the knowledge and 
training which we lack. The layman likes to have an 
opinion on educational, medical, and other matters ; 
distrusts the professional man and the official; and is 
not sorry when the latter is, on occasion, found wanting: 
He is particularly liable to be a faddist, Now, faddists 
are, most usually, in the right, but half of them are in the 
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right disproportionately. They see a truth which others 
do not see, but they see it out of focus. We must never 
forget, joo, that a few faddists may be almost wholly in 
the wrong; they may represent a past standpoint that 
was mistaken from the first; or they may have ceased 
to be genuine faddists, and may defend and propagate 
their views from egoism, merely to keep up an appear- 
ance of consistency, or merely to gratify a lust for 
notoriety. In these circumstances the hyman becomes 
"fa as dangerous as the erofessional mar. On the whole, 
however, the faddist is a useful member of society. 

Less useful by far is the maker of paradoxes. His 
work, considering the repute it brings, is singularly easy. 
He has but to take some commonly accepted opinion, 
expressed perhaps in a proverbial form, and insert a 
negation. “Overcome obstacles by perseverance” be: 
Comes “Overcome ébstacles by leaving them alone,” 
and soon. There is sometimes an audacious freshness 

_.. about these paradoxes, which produces a momentary 
stupefaction that almost amounts to passive conviction. 
Theologians have điscovered in the very sins and 
blunders of the Church a proof of her divinity, for, if 
not divine, how could she have survived such a handi- 
cap?—an argument which, by the way, would prove 
Judaism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and dozens of other 
creeds divine! Opposites prove the same thing for the 
maker of paradoxes; an absence of sin or blunder proves 
divinity ; their presence does the same! Fantastic argu- 
ments like these are usually either mere affectations, 
jeuc d'esprit, Oscar Wildisms, or they are begotten of 
vanity and egoism, as when an advocate of public school 
methods claims that the chief merit of a classical educa- 
tion is that it is “useless,”* or when a schoolmaster, 
wko^may himself^be untrained, claims that training, 

T demanded of every other profession, is useless for teachers. 
4! e *  *Mr,T. E. Page and others. 
° 
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The maker of paradoxes is dangerous to educational 
progress, partly because he produces a scepticism towards 
really solid thinking and partly because, onceshe. has 
uttered his paradox, he must needs, in after years, make 
a pretence of justifying it. For both these reasons a man 
like Mr. Bernard Shaw—shrewd and penetrating though 
one or two of his pardloxes are—would be particularly 
dangerous on an Education Committee. If sone main 
purpose of thegpresent book is to expose the dangerg of 
professionalism, ‘another, hardlysless important, is to 
expose the dangers of lay ignorance, with its fads, scares, 
paradoxes, and cravings for notoriety. * 

Pope says in his Essay on Criticism : 


“Tis with our judgment as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 


naci Uy 


The egoism oi opinion is, indeed, one of the comi- 
monest and most virulent kinds. Often, as we have seen, 
blending with professional egoism, in some cases it may 
take a purely "lay" form, as when à merchant is a 
fanatical supporter or a fanatical opponent of teetotalism, 
or a county councillor has a disproportionate confidence 
in school games or a rancorous distrust of them. There 
is generally something a little noble in egoism of opinion, 
deriving, as it generally does, from a moment in a man’s 
career when he was disinterestedly enthusiastic. . But 
tolive on the memory of an enthusiasm does not com- 
pensate for the loss of new enthusiasms; to have been 
open-minded and receptive once does not compensate 
for the later loss of open-mindedness and receptivity. 
Christ’s enigmatic statements about little children —«Of 
such is the &ingdom of heaven," etc.—hayo usually, like 
most of His statements, been grossly misunderstood 
by unimaginative men. Whatever élse that particular 
statement may mean—and Ruskin in A Crown of Wild 
Olive has interpreted it as meaning Hümility, Faith, 
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Charity, and Cheerfulness—it means one thing upon 
which the Church has never laid any stress at all; it 
means open-mindedness, lack of prejudice, conquest of 
the lust of opinion. It is the positive side?of which 
Christ's denunciations of Phariseeism was the negative. 

A few examples of egoism of cpinion, blended, par- 
ticularly in the first case, with professional egoism, will 
here be récorded. 

The pedagogival doctrine of “formal training” is now 
in its last throes. Dofibtless its death will be succeeded 
by a resurrection to a new life, the old categories being 
changed to new dnd more rational ones, but the doctrine 
itself is visibly dying before our eyes. Yet it still has 
its defenders who will not admit that for forty years 
they have believed in a delusion. | 
a 80, too, when we hear from Mr. Holmes* that ‘we 
certain type of instruction is entirely illegitimate, we are 
faced by egoism of opinion. Mr. Holmes shows no 

~signs of having investigated the subject, but he is cock- 
sure nevertheless. 

A purer enthusiasm is that of kindergarten teachers 
for their prophet Frébel. But here, too, as Stanley Hall 
urges,t there has grown up a doctrinal egoism. Teachers 
* see in the dark and often deep sayings of the childless 
sage of Keilhau the last syllable of recorded wisdom.” 
When modern'^childrem prefer to play animals rather 
than manipulate Fróbel's cubes, Miss Blow speaks of 
their “transforming themselves into sneaking foxes and 
writhing rattlesnakes’; and the disciples of the same 
able lady, “who has so long dominated the entire in- 
tellectual field of the American kindergarten, almost 

| like a pope,” feal that “ Herbart and his followers, Dewey 
and his group, Schiller, James, and all pragmatists as 


ò 


2. well as Darwinists . . . all geneticists, laboratory 
M ! > 
1 psychologists, and, most of all, students of childhood, 
$ [] 
* See above, p. 88. 4 Educational Problena, Vol. Iu, p. 97 ff. 
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are dangerous, and are striving to seduce kindergartners 
from the straight and narrow way laid down by Fróbel." 

The American Herbartians are, according to Dr. Hall, 
suffering^from much the samo paralysis as has over- 
taken the Fróbelians. “Herbart’s culture stages are 
excellent, first crudesguesses at what is now so much 
better known than fe day; but his conceptions are 
now obsolete, and fit only those pedagogic minds which 
are in a state dither of arrest or degeneration. Observa- 
tion during the last decade er two, both here and abroad, 
shows that educators who remain loyal to Herbart suffer 
not only arrest, but retrogression,” mainly because the 
master “left little room" for the all-important affective 
side of life. It is quite possible that this condemnation 
is deserved in some quarters (though it is notable that 


snem. Hall selects no British Herbartian for specific con- 


demnation), and the reader is accordingly warned thitt 
he may find elements of “arrest,” “degeneration,” or 
“retrogression”’ in the present book. o 

Egoism of opinion may take eithr of two morbid 
forms ; it may be radical or conservative, restless in its 
-craving to be dans le mouvement or stubborn in its róle 
of laudator temporis acti. Few men can keep their heads 
in times when ideals are meeting in real conflict or in 
sham fight. In America, at the present time, “the only 
man that can get a respectable hearing at the great 
national educational meetings is the man who has some- 
thing new and bizarre to propose. . . The result of this 
is a continual straining for effect, an enormous annual 
crop of fads and fancies, which, though most of them 
are happily short-lived, keep us in a state of continual 
turmoil and confusion."* Something of, the same kind 
exists among us. Reaction, however, occurs sooner or 
later, and faddists, often useful pioneers despite their 
lust of opinion, come to be posttively distrusted because 


— t 
* Bagley, Craftsmanship in Teaching, 
* 
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of the many false starts they have caused—a second 
state of affairs quite as unfortunate as the first. 

It is during such phases of reaction that one form of 
egoism of opinion asserts itself. The “practigal man” 
raises his voice in protest against mere theorists and 
faddists. His “ experience" is all important. But there 
are two kinds of experience; there is the experience of 
of the mar? whose mind is alive, and there is the experience 
of the man whose mind is dead. The latter never learns. 
A truth may be stawing him in the’ face for thirty 
years, but he is incapable of seeing it. To cite some 
pedagogical instünces: “It is a general impression 
among teachers that specific habits may be generalised; 
that habits of neatness and accuracy developed in ono 
line of work, for example, will inevitably make one 


neater and more accurate in other things. . . . : Agaln aas 


iP has been suggested by many teachers that the home 
environment is a large factor in the success or failuré 


of a pupil ət school.” Both assumptions are wide from 


the truth. Fornial training, in the sense of the teacher 
who makes the first ®f the above assumptions, is false; 
while, with regard to the second, “in every accurate and 
controlled investigation that has been conducted so far, 
it has been shown that this factor (home environment) 
in such subjects as arithmetic and spelling at least, is so 
small as to be-absolutely negligible.”* In such cases 
“experience” availed not at all. 

In other cases, however, “experience” has scored at 
the expense of extremists in theory. “Most teachers 
will agree, for example, that a certain amount of drill 
and repetition is absolutely essential in the mastery of 
any subject. -Every time that scientific investigation 
has touched this problem it has unmistakably confirmed 
thig belief.”+ So, too, the teacher's experience is dead 


* Bagley, Craftsmanship in Teaching, p. 200. 
e 4 Op. cit., p. 201. 
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v « 
against the wild and extreme view which the doctrine of 


self-expression assumes in such works as Mr. Holmes’s 
What Is And What Might Be; that there is not only 
practical difficulty in carrying it out, but that there is 
somewhere a flaw in the reasoning, the teacher is con- 
vinced. And, in point-of fact, the teacher is right, 
though, if he fails to seize hold of what is true in the 
book, he will be, to that extent, as wrong as Mr. Holmes. 

Very often, s we should expect, egpism of opinion 
allies itself with :nere sloth or inertia and becomes what 
may be called fait accompli egoism. Mr. Holmes tells 
us that at a conference of teachers ab which enlightened 
views of drawing were being expounded and the folly of 
using the old “freehand copies" exposed, one teacher 
came armed with pronouncements from an authoritative 
source in fayour of this condemned type of art instruc- 


aay 
D 


10n. The teachtrs present loudly &pplauded the defence 


cf the freehand copies. Now, it is extremely probable ' 


that if we studied the history of the introduction of such 
work into schools we should find that the teachers 
formerly opposed it tooth and naik: but once a thing is 
established it always gathers a volume of traditional 
support to itself. At the present day, formal grammar 
wins more support from teachers than from inspectors ; 
a few years have sufficed to change hostility to support. 

Perhaps the most dangerous kind of egoism of opinion 
is that of the specialist. We have Seen already, par- 
ticularly in discussing the plea for « complete detach- 
ment,” that professionalism is a dangerous force. And 
the more narrow and specific the professionalism, the 
more dangerous—from the present standpoint—itis. Tho 


reader will note the qualifying words; the specialist is ` 


an absolute necessity in modern life and will have to be 
employed and respected far more in 'the future thi1isho 
has been in the past. But, becayse he is a compound of 
professional man and honest fanatic, and thus represents 


m 
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the joint working of two most powerful kinds of egoism, 
he is peculiarly dangerous. The mistakes he makes are 
genera]lp two. First, he lays disproportionate stress 
upon his own subject; this is to be expected, qnd can be 
easily guarded against. But, second, his views will very 
probably be wrong qualitatively as. well as quantitatively. 
He will prescribe not merely disproportionate but actually 
wrong titings. “I believe that the last person to pass 
adequate judgment upon the general educational value 
of a given departmento kpowledge i$ a man who has 
made the department a life study. I have little faith in 
what the mathematician has to say regarding the educa- 
tional value of mathematics for the average elementary 
pupil, because he is a special pleader and his conclusions 
cannot escape the colouring of his prejudice.”* If he is 
an artist he pictures every boy as a potential artist, need- 
"ng the same elaboráte and logieally &rranged course o 
study as he himself went through. If he is a musician, 


~ a scientist, a philologist, a handicraftsman, he will be, 


equally with the artist, dominated by the memory of his 
own professional training. Many of the worst blunders 
in connection with education have sprung from this 
attitude of the specialist. A notorious case is supplied 
by the old methods of teaching languages through the 
medium of grammar, but indeed nothing has been 
exempt; severely practical subjects, like dress-cutting, 
ostensibly “unpractical’”” subjects like singing, have 
alike been dominated by the specialist with more or less 
disastrous results. 

The egoism that seeks to protect one's peb opinion is. 
closely akin to the egoism that seeks to protect one’s 

eb scheme or pet person. A man who kas been long 
associated as manager with an institution, who has, 
poinaps, brought it into existence, and nursed it through 
days of difficulty looks.with querulous distrust or watch- 

a] 9 * Op. cit, p. 165. 
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ful malignity upon the man who follows him, perhaps 
to far easier conditions than his. It matters little 
whether he himself succeeds or fails; if he succeeds, 
he almos5 hopes that failure will now follow; if he 
himself fails, he cannot endure the thought of another's 
success. So, too, with his patronage of this or that 
person; he cannot endure that the man he recommended 
should be condemned as incompetent, or that the man 
he voted agaist should be proving himself a mart of 
worth. : . ? 

Allied to egoism of opinion, is the egoism of the dis- 
appointed partisan. Infuriated by opposition, he forgets 
that his cause (perhaps, in this case, her cause) is the 
one thing he set out to further, and the one thing for 
which he ought to sacrifice even his animosities, But 

-mihe partisan's blood is up, and he is now more anxious 
to humiliate his opponeats than to win a victory for hig 
Cause; means with him have taken the place of ends, as 
they do in so many human affairs. There ,are critics 
who say, in the present critical year (1919) for the 
woman's suffrage movement, that sume of the extremists 
would feel a grievance if a victory were easily achieved, 
and that they have lost sight of everything except the 
gratification of malice, Whether this be so or not, 


egoism of opinion does frequently deteriorate in this way. . 


Chose jugée egoism is partieularly the egoism of tho 
offieial in his individual capacity, and of administrative 
bodies in their collective ca pacity. When Johnson was 
questioned by Boswell as to the proposed abolition by 
parliament of a certain institution, he said, “I am against 
abolishing it, because that would be declaring it wrong 
to establish 16; but I should have no objection to make 
an act, continuing it for another century, and then 
letting it expire." * : f 

Tt is closely akin to the two forms of egoism we have 

* Boswell's Johnson, Vol, II. (Dent). i E 
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“just discussed, but it is blended with a definite sense of 
the importance of maintaining official dignity. ‘In an 
article in the Schoolmaster of Sept. 23rd, 1911, a protest 
was made against selecting schools as “ineficient " and 
then afterwards examining them in order to test their 
ineflieiency, as if the promoters “hoped the results 
would justify their action.” Events did not confirm 
these dark anticipations; in some cases the examina- 
tious actually threw a more favourable“light upon the 
school than the more casual, inspections had done; still, 

l had the atmosphere been more charged, had some one 

’ man’s reputatiori been more expressly on trial, the 

d temptation to fall back upon the chose jugée might 
N have been considerable. 

Once a teacher has been condemned by an official as 
inefficient, once an oflicial's action has been condemn... 

c By a committee as injudiciouS/once any proposal has 

\\beon accepted or rejected, it is hard to change policy 

s Anand admit<that an error has been made. Itis hard, in 
short, to be intellectually humble. Collective arrogance 

í and personal arrogánco are, in such matters, about 

| equally virulent. Dreyfus, condemned once as a traitor, 

must needs, though demonstrably innocent, be con- 
demned again to save the face of military justice in 

France, although in this case the second group of 

judges was totally different in personnel from the first. 

In other cases, a teacher* must be dismissed without 

j a hearing because some committee’s owl-like dignity 

does not permit of a retreat from a false position. In 

still other cases one man, and one man only, is con- 
cerned, very possibly a medical man, for there is increas- 
ing evidence that chose jugée egoism is ‘particularly 

\ rampant in the medical profession. An instance such 

1 a£ihe following from an eastern county illustrates the 


ME 


point. e 
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* A specific instance will presently be narrated. 
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A teacher was officially reported unfit on account of 
heart disease. He consulted an outside specialist, who 
denied that there was organic trouble, stated that the 
only suspicious symptom was exceptional rapidity of 
beat, and that this rapidity fell in the course of half 
an hour from 140 to-80 per minute. Ordinary nervous- 
ness, together with excessive smoking, was therefore 
suggested as the cause of the tachycardia. Is it neces- 
sary to say that the official medicals officer replied 
“that the teacher was reported unfit on account of 

~ heart disease, and, im the light of the symptoms noticed 
at his examination it is not possible for me to amend 
my former decision?” 

Of course there is another side to all this. Official 
verdicts are not always wrong; it is rare, indeed, that 

Non officials original verdict, even if erroneous, is entirely 
devoid of plausibility or justification; what motive has 
he to be other than just? But if he has once made a 
mistake he has now a motive to persist in it.,. Similarly. 
with the original decision of a public body; it may have 
been based on the best information‘available at the time 
—though it may also have been based on nothing better 
than blind prejudice—still, once the decision has been 
made, dignity demands that it be persisted in or, atleast, 
be allowed to lapse silently rather than be openly 
rescinded. 5 

Chose jugée egoism is not, however, exclusively an 
official vice. It frequently allies itself with egoism 
of opinion, lay or professional. A man has expressed 
views through word or pen, and cannot publicly 
retreat from them. There is no doubt that an amour 

propre elemént plays a too prominent part in most. 
controversies, and its existence may be pleaded in 

justification of the official rule that’ (e.g.) governtient 
school inspectors should keep their mouths shut. The 
real motives for such a rule are probably different; the 
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main one being that free speech might embarrass 
the Board of Education in directing a policy, but un- 
doubtedly there is an advantage—purchased, however, 
too dearly—in preventing utterances which ‘would, in 
later years, either have to be recanted humiliatingly, 
or to be backed up egoistically. Recantation is what, 
as a rule, only a very strong man can yenture upon. 
Even herd, curiously enough, egoism may come to one's 
aid, and a kind'of affected humility on matters of opinion 
—a bland admission ‘that ene really “knows nothing” 
about education—may enable one to retreat from every | 

/ position with the honours of war. On the whole it 

| remains true that we cannot expect an educationist who 

has once preached, e.g- the “plant doctrine” to admit 

that he was one-sided and mistaken. 

: Chose jugée egoism may also be present in the claas 
e room, as when the teacher ‘has adopted a mistaken 

policy or given à mistaken order, and cannot, without 
loss of dignity, retreat from it. Such a position is 

| unfortunate, and may be dangerous. As in the case 
of administration, the best advice that can be given 
is not to allow such a contingency to occur at all. 

. The egoism of vested interests should be an easily 
recognizable variety. If, between the years 1870 and 
1900 loud protests arose against the “extravagance " of 
School Boards—as shovn, for example, in the provision 
of pianofortes for the teaching of children to play (!) 
that instrument—and if, after about 1900, those protests 
were no longer heard, the student of social ethics has no 
difficulty in explaining either the protests or their cessa- 
tion. They sprang from the more rancorous defenders 

‘of voluntary schools who made it a policy to depreciate 

and calumniate their better financed rivals. Now that 

ail schools are equally on the rates these protests are no 
longer heard; it is no lenger necessary to distort facts and 
sometimes even to lie outright in'the defence of religion. 
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The egoism of a vested interest may have played some 
part, along with much nobler motives, in the inception of 
a certain circular. A significent remark is made in Mr. 
Sneyd-Kynnersley’s book of inspectorial reminiscences.*: 
“H.M.I. is all but powerless in Board schools; the 
Board inspectors holà the purse strings and control the 
promotion, and if H.M.I. tries to raise the standard of 
education to the level of other towns, the Boartl combine 
with the teachéks to worry his life out*' This wag in 
the old days, but the Education Act extended the power 
of the local authorities over voluntary schools and thus 
further diminished the influence of SLM.I. Hine, to 
Some extent, illae lachrymae! Government inspectors 
would be more than human if they enjoyed the situation 
—their own reports overhauled by other men of inferior 

"ss ^antecedents " and Superior power, A similar problem 
may conceivably arise“ with tho ‘growth of medios] . 
inspection and the division of. authority between medical 
and educational inspectors, and occasional conflicts take- 
place even now between specialist and non-specialist 
inspectors. The whole thing is obvious and intelligible 
to the student of egoism. 

To pass on to another manifestation of egoism, it is 
& common allegation against officialism that, being 
essentially lacking in the elements of vital productiveness, 
it has perforce to create an appearance ot strenuous.and " 
bustling activity. An inspector of tickets who, on tram- 
way or omnibus route, never succeeds in exposing the 
dilatory or neglectful conduct of a single conductor, feels 
disappointed with himself, If only he could find out 


There is a Whisper that such things happen in other 
circles. * The root of the trouble was an officer sitting 
in a room with nothing to do that he knew how to, bùt [ 
the need to do something to givo apparent justification 
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for his existence and promotion. That is too often the 
source whence new regulations and edicts of an absurd 
and maleficent nature, issue forth into the world of 
school."* It is said, too, that baffled and jaded jnspectors 
have been known to leave a school building saying, one 
to the other, " For goodness sake, suggest something 
that we ought to comment on!" Nay, rumour even has 
it that the head teacher who volunteers depreciatory 
remarks respecting one of his classes or^points out that 
the school is weak in geography, is a highly popular man 
among his inspectorial visitors, and that a good minority 
of school reportsehave originated in this way. The same 
straining after an appearance of bustling efficiency is also 
alleged to characterise another type of official—the oftice 
clerk; and it is said that in every establishment worthy 
of the name a multitude of forms must pass to and fro, . 
Being referred by oné official to another? of his colleagues | 
and by him again to a third and then back, for no reasoh 


->that is apparent except the necessity of keeping the 


game merrily going. 

Dickens satirised this kind of officialism in his account 
of “the Circumlocution Office” (in Little Dorrit) an 
office whose motto and purpose was “How not to do ut.” 
In some respects the Circumlocution Office bears a 
close resemblance to one at least of our Educational 
Boards. The following. description, at any rate, sounds 
familiar:— 

* He (the minister) would come down to the house (of 
Commons) and meet the honourable gentleman face to face. 
Then would he be there to tell that honourable gentleman 
that the Circumlocution Office not only was blameless in 
this matter, but was commendable in thir matter, was 
extollable to"the skies in this matter. Then would he be 
„thore to tell tha&;honourable gentleman that, although the 
" Circumloeution Office was invariably right, and wholly right, 


6 ^ * Schoolmaster, 11th October, 1911. 
[4] 
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it never was so right as in this matter. Then would he be 
there to tell that honourable gentleman that it would have 
been more to his honour, more to his credit, more to his 
good taste . .. if he had left the Circumlocution Office 
alone, «id never approached this matter.” 


Almost word for word, the attitude of a Minister for 
Education in commenting on the exposure of tho 
Holmes Circular, and in subsequently showing that 
the policy of tbe Board of Education was irreproachadle. 

The Board of Education js not, however, quite so bad 
as the Circumlocution Office; but in connection with it, 
as with most official bodies, there always rises the 
suspicion whether some of the work is not “made” 
work—fussy, unproductive work, devised, consciously or 
unconsciously, for the purpose of justifying the existence 


...9f numerous officials. A man who hus taken some half 


a dozen journeys in order to obser(e and report upon £n . 


institution can scarcely be said to have been idle; an 


institution that issues codes, suggestions and statistics ig 


after all, “doing something.” And sométhing it must do. 
Brieux, in several of his plays, has satirised this aspect 

of officialism. In Maternité we seo a petty official, 
sub-prefect Brignae, “transmitting” sundry letters to his 
superior officer, the prefect, and his wife asking, “ Pourquoi 

. ne l'envoie-t-il pas directement?” His reply is.— 

* Qu'est-ce que nous ferions,/nous, alofs? . . . Il en est 
peut-étre parmi nous qui ne prennent pas leurs fonctions au 


sérieux, je ne suis pas de ceux-la. Si l'institution est 
inutile, notre devoir est de la rendre indispensable.” 


The same note is struck in another play by the same 
writer. The magistrates in La Robe Rouge must show 
themselves vigorous and capable, by getting a large 


number of condemnations :— ^ PN 


: 5 
“Tl faut que nous puissions eprouver que mous sommes 
trés occupés." a ^ 


ov 
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There is, undoubtedly, some truth in this charge 
against officialism. An official must justify his exist- 
ence; and if he performs no function of a palpably 
valuable character, he must invent fictitious ones; he 
must “render himself indispensable."* 
The drawing up of multitudinous rules is one of the 
many forms which this (literal) “officiousness” may 
take. “Home study from books should be restricted 
toone subject each day in years 1-4; 4o two subjects 
in years 5 and 6; toethree, subjects i years 7 and 8,” 
is a rule drawn up for the schools of an American city,t 
and, though modest and not unreasonable, it bears all 
the appearance, in its beautiful and laborious symmetry, 
of having been begotten in the way we have discussed. 
' But, indeed, everyone who has to exercise any authority 

at all is tempted to the same vice. Cases are alleged 
. 6f head teachers who have never taught a class for“ 

thirty years, and have forgotten how, busying themselves 
on inspection days with stock cupboards, cloak-rooms, 
fand flower pots merely for the purpose of being, or: 
appearing, trés occupés. And let us never forget that, 
amid all this fumbling futility, there may live an honest 
desire to do something to earn one's salary amd to win 
the reward of a good conscience. There is no more 
pathetic spectacle than that of a man or woman who 
is struggling against a conviction of diminishing useful- 
ness. Très occupé egoism is not wholly evil. 

There are some forms of egoism which, though not 
particularly important from the administrative stand- 
point, should be known and identifiable, and may, 
indeed, become important on occasion. There is the 


* Not quite similarly (for they live on private practice), doctors, too, must 
be restless, confident Lome, if they are to make their way and win their fees. 
“ .medieins s'ils. neg vous trouvaient pas toujours quelque chose, on 
dirait qu'ils ne savent point leur métier. «+ + Il faut bien qu ne Man 
Ariés). Candidates for professorships must write & book at all costs, an 

e 


so on. i 
4 &ecommendason of the 


New York City Board of Superintendents. 
o 
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egoism of the displaced man, who looks with jealous eyes 
upon the successor to his office, and perhaps pursues 
him with obtrusive or ill-disguised rancour. Though 
the chances, in such a case, are in favour of the new 
comer—in other words, though the attacks of the dis- 
placed man are probably motivated mainly by jealousy— 
another possible side of the question must never be 
forgotten, The new comer may be a fortunate reaper of 
what his prede;essor has sown; the spad7-work may bave 
been done before he entered office; and in these circum- 
stances it is galling to hear his praise or to witness his 
increase of salary, which, in view of the growing success 
of the institution concerned, may be effusively granted 
by his managers. The present writer has known quite 
a number of cases in which the first occupant of a post 
has received all the kicks and the second has reaped the 
praise and the salary, and in one curious case tho 
fortunate second one had himself, in another town, been 


the unfortunate first one. There are all the possibilities _ 


` of a Gilbertian situation in a A and B change 
places. 

Quite frequently, too, there is a converse phenomenon 
which may be called the egoism of the second man. As 
soon as we are appointed to a post we discover 
that our predecessor was incompetent, in whole or in 
part; and even if his abilities were too notorious to be 
denied, we are almost certain to discover that he lacked 
judgment or breadth of mind. Only the student of egoism 
is able to explain this puzzling fact that predecessors 
and successors are almost always incompetent, and that 
the only soundly competent persons are those who come 
between. = 

There is, too, the egoism of the ineffective, and this 
applies to political as well as professiunal affairs. Sere 
have been political groups, political parties one might 
even say, which have steadily failed to caxry into pzlia- 
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ment a single representative, and which, in mere malice, 
will vote against the party most nearly allied to them 
simply because it is succeeding where they have failed. 
In professional affairs this kind of egoism is ve?y similar 
to that of the displaced man. It may disguise itself in 
various ways. A weak disciplinatian will justify his 
laxity by appealing to modern views in favour of “ free 
methods '^; a head teacher who is afraid of his staff and 
allews them to‘run riot with corporal punishment will 
justify his tolerance as a form of “ RE up” his 
staff. 

There is, agair, the egoism of the blunderer, of the 
drayman who narrowly avoids a collision and therefore 
lashes his horse to show the world that the fault is 
not his, and of tho educational drayman who does the 
samo. And not only will the ineffective or. the blunderez 

„ dtscover excuses and ‘doctrines that will justify his con- 
duct, but, as already hinted, many doctrines owe their 

¿-arigin, in lerge measure, to defensive motives or motives 
òf subtle self-flattery or class flattery; the “wages of 
abstinence” doctrine òf the economists, the “ eugenics” 
doctrine of the scientists, the “art for art’s sake” 
doctrine of the artists, and the “formal training” doctrine 
of the educationists, all contain an element of this kind. 

Thore is the egoism of the criticised. His work is 
hardly satisfactory and-yet is far from failure. The 
critic desires to deal gently with him and speaks of 
“fairly good results,” or “ creditable efforts.” But such 
faint praise is not enough for the vanity of the individual 
concerned. He insists upon greater explicitness, and 
objects to be charged with “inefficiency,” forgetting 
that he has not been charged with it, and that, in 
‘point of fact, the majority of us, in all professions, are 
“fgiz” and no mord: Exaggerated assessments do harm 
rather than good. Tho “curve of frequency,” to be 
presefitly discussed, applies almost ag much to Hoechst 
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as to scholars—not quite as much, for teachers are, to 
some extent, a selected class. 


The reasons why a “fairly good” assessment gives 
dissatisfaction are several. First, because “fair” is 
sometimes euphemistic for “ poor.” Second, because 
there is less confidence in educational assessments than 
their importance deserves, partly because teachers rarely 
see each other's work, and partly because our administra- 
tive system hag nothing of the deliberateress and delicacy 
—" Ohne Rast, óhne Hast "- tha5 would produce a con- 
viction of its approximate infallibility ; they feel that 
there is an element of luck even in the most conscientious 
assessments of overworked officials. Thirdly, because a 
totally wrong view of criticism is universally held. 

To criticise is held to imply superiority, to be criticised 
is held to imply inferiority. Censoriousness, condemned 
So often in thé synortic gospels‘ under the name of 

cariseeism, is a vile thing because it is associated with 
pride, or, to use our present terminology, with egoism, 
Until we have all learnt the lesson of humility, the 
criticisms that come from our lips or to our ears aro 
impertinent and are, therefore, resented and do no good. 
“ Who art thou that judgest another?” At all costs this 
spirit of censoriousness and cocksureness—the egoism of 
the critic—must be exorcised, otherwise the converse and 
defensive egoism of the criticised will flonrish side by side 
with it and ruin the most important because the most 
delicate and personal side of administrative work. 

To regard genuine criticism as an assertion of 
necessary superiority is, when looked at, palpably absurd. 
The critic may, of course, be superior to the criticised, 
but he may also be worse in nine matters out of ten, and 

may, quite humbly, recognise himself as worse. Genuine 
criticism is merely a form of divisidn of labour; man 
stands aside, abandons creative or executive work for a, 


while, and, in order to assist those whe are engazed in 
5 3 
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such work, contemplates it interrogatively. Principles 
which, amid the excitements and prepossessions of their 
toil, tend to be overlooked or exaggerated, it is his 
business to locate or emphasise aright. If he imagines 
for a moment that his work is fundamental and theirs 
is accessory, if, in short, he is an eegoist, he does not 
know his own position or the meaning of the word 
administration, and is a doer of mischief, not of good. 

Bat how wide'y and disastrously differedt from this is 
the common view of cri&icism, the view that sees in it an 
expression of conscious superiority over others! If the. 
truth must be told; teachers are among the most critical 
people in the world. They criticise each other remorse- 
lessly ; the weaker they are the more they criticise their 
pupils; and when themselves under inspection, they 
often, in sheer nervousness or officiousness, become more 
critical than ever. That they criticise their inspectorial 
critics it is needless to say; and they are for the most 
nart credibly informed and feel assured that Professor 
This, Principal That, and Dr. The Other—mere educa- 
tional theorists—were; years ago, rancorous tyrants, or 
vile toadies, or dead failures in everything they undertook. 

We want more criticism, not less; we want a desire 
for criticism, and a faith in criticism; we want to be 
able to speak to each other with frankness, and without 
giving offence or,arousing—to use a word of which more 
will presently be heard—contrariance; but no reform in 
this department of human life is possible so long as the 
taint or suspicion of egoism remains. 

But enough of this unexhilarating pilgrimage. Let 
us hasten our steps, already weary, and cover the 
remaining ground in what cursory fashion we may. 
There is the official egoism that rejoices in flattery, 
and feels a mild pleasure when, for example, a teacher 
reniarks, * You discovered the weak point in the class, 
sir.” e There issthe egoism that rejoices in obsequious- 
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ness, and loves to have its advice solicited. And-thero 
is the egoism that is violently offended when its past 
verdicts are, intentionally or unintentionally, challenged ; 
when, zs in a case reported to the writer from the 
Midlands, a new head mistress had been asked, “ What 
do you think of the school?" and had rashly replied in 
disparaging terms, despite the glowing reports the school 
had received from the interrogator. It is ‘unfair, by- 
the-by, for atiyone to solicit an opinion unless hd has 
breadth of mind to endure it when it is given. When 
Johnson asked Langton to tell him in what respects 
he thought his life faulty, and was atcused, in reply, of 
being brusque in conversation, he exclaimed, “in a loud 
and angry tone, ‘ What is your drift, sir?'" Eyen the 
sage, humble in heart as he was, felt the stirrings of 
egoism. And, indeed, most of us, even if our rational 
nature is arrayed agaifist the animal foe within, hear its. 
growls and feel its struggles against the chain, 


There is the egoism of patronage, which lezds the corm: - 


plaisant layman to feel a mild pleasure in being instru- 
mental in raising the salary or effecting the promotion 
of this person or that, and which, indeed, accounts for 
many favours of that kind. There is the egoism which 
leads the more belligerent laymen (and sometimes 
officials also) to show themselves independent of thig 
or that man who desires, or who might: come, to “boss” 
them—the feeling which led Philip IL to place the 
Armada under an incompetent man, in order that ho 
might himself direct its movements, the feeling that 
helped to keep Bain for years out of hig professorship 
and Bowen from the head mastership of Harrow. 
Jealousy—there is no end to its ramifications. There 
is, too, the egoism of the man who has been personally 
offended. oer 
To close the subject. If a disproportionate stress 
seems to have been laid in this chapter on the égoism 
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of the teacher, of the official, and of the lay adminis- 
trator, the reader is referred to the chapters that precede. 
And hemay be assured, too, that the world of literature 
and art, here undiscussed, are hot-beds of egcism, and 
that hardly a single literary or musical critic would dare 

, publish a review that consisted of ündiluted praise, and 
that hardly a single artist in words, or tones, or colour 
is not jeafous of every other. In politics, too, the same 
evi? spirit is at Work; caves of Adullam still swarm with 
“everyone that is discentented" ; and the Socialist party 
finds itself divided into a dozen groups, each of which 
stoutly denies—nfuch as “futurist painters” do even of 
extreme artistic radicals like the “post impressionists "— 
the economie and political soundness of every other. 


PART III. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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The Meaning of^a Professorship. 
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Human egoism is, perhaps, the most serious hindrance 
to solid educational progress. A second, hardly less 
serious, is the chaotic state of opinion on educational 
questions. Sometimós, as we have séeij" these two 
hindrances coincide, as when a layman, teacher, or 
afficial maintains eccentric or exploded views from 
egoistic motives. But, apart from egoism altogether, the 
chaos of educational qpinion produces much uncertainty 
of policy, much ineffectiveness, and occasionally grave 
miscarriages of justice. Just as a gambler learns to 
abjure honest, persistent, and calculated toil in order to 
follow the endless distractions of chance, an intelligent 
and ambitious teacher is sorely tempted to trim his sails 
to every local or temporary gust of educational opinion: 
and yet, with all his skill, he has no certainty that his 
diplomacy will prove successful. He may trim his sails 
too often or not often enough; the favoured subject or 
the favouring official may be changed at a critical 
moment in hig career; and new standards cf judgment, 
or a new body of faddists, may upset all his calculations, 

We have seen, from the analysis of Mr. Holmes's views 
in Chapter III., that even the occupancy of an official 
post (lemanding the soundest eae is no guaran- 
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tee of its possession. We have found a chief inspec- 
tor ignorant, to all appearance, of the fact—obvious to 
the man in the street, to the cleric, and to the evolutionist 
—that haman instincts, though fundamentally important 
as giving momentum to mental life, are, because of their 
dirigibility, not relisble as guides to conduct; that, in 
particular, the “second birth” (of adolescence) is the 
“unfolding, not of shaped and settled things, but of 
possibilities, ó extraordinarily plastic ‘mental faculties 

the fornf of it all, [being] . . . a matter of 
Suggestion and the influence of deliberate and accidental 
moulding forces;"* a chief inspector ‘ignorant, in short, 
of the fact that environment is at least as important as 
heredity, and may be powerful for evil as well as for 
good. If challenged, he would probably deny such 
ignorance; a visit to a squalid slum would produce from 
him an earnest admission that the gin-shop, the betting, 
paper and the brothel ought not to be entirely outside our 
educational calculations: but his philosopky remains 
what it is, academic, old-fashioned, doctrinaire, ridicul- 
ously optimistic, and almost wholly in the clouds. 

Does this, however, matter ? asks the reader. 

It matters profoundly, because it keeps open the chasm 
between theory and practice, and prevents the teacher 
from acquiring any confidence in educational thinking. 
Greatly as the present writer. deplores the attitude of 
the teacher towards theory in general and psychology in 
particular, he is not surprised at it. The egoism of the 
teacher who says, “Iam a practical man; 
theories haye been of any service to me!” 


5 
says "Draw out,” a fifth says “Feed the soul,” ‘still 
* Wells, Mankind in the Making, p. 277, La 
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another recommends Reasoning as a “fourth R,” while 
yet another puts in a claim for Reverence; until, after 
listening to these exhortations for half a lifetime, the 
teacher is almost justified in refusing to listen any 
longer, particularly as he: finds that “kudos,” if any, 
comes not to the listener but 4o the promulgator. 
If the faithful carrying out of any of these “fads” or 
“theorieS” would result in educational certainty, or in 
sure professiorfal recognition, the case would be different. 

In another work, under the title of “The Chaos of the 
Hour,"* the writer has given a lengthy list of the various 
eccentricities of" opinion which at present distract and 
paralyse the teacher's work, and render him incurably 
cynical. 

We have seen an oflicial condemning the interpolation 
of explanatory comments in a reading lesson, on the 

> ‘ground that “reading is reading,” and a successor com- 

plaining, a few years later, that there was lack of 

"correlation between the geography scheme and the 
geography “readers.” 

We have seen the approval in one district of the stress 
on mechanical accuracy in arithmetic, and the con- 
demnation of such stress in another, on the ground that 
method was more important than results. 

We have seen doctors recommending the substitution 
of. hygiene for history and geography, and Sir Albert 
Rollit laying stress on the history and geography. 

We have seen Professor Armstrong advocating exact 
and quantitative work in science, and Dr. Stanley Hall 
complaining that science teaching is too exact and 
quantitative for children and adolescents, who need 
“great wholes, facts in profusion, but few formule. A 

And, while Dr. Hall recommends “ facts in profusion, 
and Horbartians like Professor Adams say that “the 
mare facts that have been organised into faculty, the 
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more readily will the mind act,” we find Mr. Harold 

Gorst, and many another educational wiseacre, con- 

demning the process of "stuffing" children with “facts.” 

Indeed, the controversy between those who see great 

significance in knowledge and those who see little or 

none is the most important Controversy in the edu- 

cational world of to-day, and may be summed up under 

the formula, Pabulum or Gymnastics ? s 

^ And so on, ‘and So on, through a store of shitp 

contrasts: Virtue can bo Taugkt, Virtue cannot be 

Taught; Education is Putting In, Education is Draw- 

ing Out; Teach a boy to think for himself, Teach i 
him... . to think like other people! Teach him a 
Obedience, Teach him Self-Realisation ; Books versus 


sible; Let Science-Teaching be practical (Armstrong), 
Too much stress hag beon laid on what is called “practi? 
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suitable for moral offences; Tt should be given in public, 
It should be given in private; Dogma is particularly 
useless for children, Children “live on Dogma,” 

In short, as Mr. Wells said many years ago, “There ig 
nothing having any authority higher than individual 
opinion; nothing threshed out and permanently estab- 
lished. Frone one lecturer in edueation, comes ono 
assertion, and from another another," Education jg | 
the sport of “prophetic persons poititing in a mist,” 

Such being the state of educational thought, it Seents 
to the present writer almost an outrages to speak of 
8 
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examining or inspecting the work of a teacher. What 
standards have we by which to judge his work? What 
certainty have we that, on a single question, however 
trivial, we are right or he is right? With all his faults 
—and they will be remorselessly pointed out in this 
book—the teacher is a model of Jucidity and efficiency 
compared with the average theorist. 

In two of the three chapters that follow will be 
exemplified aftesh what has already been shown in the 
above instances, and in that of Mr. Holmes. We shall 
hear again the note of eccentricity or parochiality; we 
shall miss again the note of breadth and authority. 
Still, the men whose contributions to educational thought ` 
will be considered in the following pages have been 
chosen because the wide differences between them add 
to their representative character. The third is an edu- 

, Yational layman with a world-wide ‘yeputation as a 
dramatist; the second a yniversity educationist who 
ohas brought a fresh and original mind to bear upon 
his subject, but has, in the opinion of the present writer, 
exemplified afresh «the faults already charged against 
Mr. Holmes;* the first is the late Professor Laurie’s 
successor in tho University of Edinburgh. 

The writer proposes to “criticise,” at some length, 
these three writers, not solely for the sake of critieism (in 
point of fact, the first tvo of them were the openers of 
the battle)+ but for the purpose of emphasising once 
again the disastrous state of educational thought and the 
need for a process of crystallisation and construction. 

Criticism—educational, literary, musical, or other—is 
the. “separation” of good from bad. In the practical 
criticism of school work this process of separation rarely 
takes place with that thoroughness and detail that is 

“eomniendation of good work,” says Bagley, 


desirable ; 
A 
* Above, p. 54. g " 
t + Herbar?, a Criticism (1903) ; asian a Education (1906). 
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“can come only from a fellow craftsman " ;* negative 
criticism, however, is easy and frequent. In connection 
with educational theory a reverse policy is pursued., Here 
commendation is the order of the day. In other words, 
genuine criticism of educational theory scarcely exists ; 
educationists are too well-bred to indulge in it. 

The example will not be followed in tho present three 
chapters. Men like Mr. Keatinge and Mr. Shaw are 
sufficiently important, one would think,¢ to deserve cto 
be seriously criticised, and jt is mot à compliment to 
them, but an insult, if such criticism is withheld, 

In the case of the first writer chosen for consideration 
a different policy seems called for. To “separate” the 
good from the bad in Professor Darroch’s published 
works would be a difficult or impossible task; it is all í 
good; it is all safe; it is all colourless; and it is all 
apparently second hand, The present writer has read y 
through the pages of The Childrent and The Place of 
Psychology in the Training of the Teacher; and. has, 
found, at any rate in his intervals of wakefulness, 
nothing with which to find fault. And even in Professor 
Darroch's first book, Herbart and the Herbartian Theory 
of Education, written when a vacant professorship was 
attracting his attention, there is nothing that would 
lead a teacher astray in practice. For of “practice” 
there is hardly a trace in a single one of them, k 

But a question arises which is of grave concern to 
educational progress. It has been pointed out that 
between the educational theorist who writes books and 
. the teacher who teaches the child there is at present 
little or no sympathy, and the fault is not wholly with 
the latter. She theorist is so rarely found engaged in 
grappling with the actual problems that face the teacher, 
he so rarely stands out as a man of Courage, resourco, 
and leadership, that the teacher's attitude towards him 


d Craftsmanship in Teaching, p. 93. 1 Jack. 
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an attitude of cynicism, or even contempt—seems excus- 
able, if not justifiable. And even if the theorist should 
engage,in a sham fight with another theorist—each 
perhaps, with a prospective promotion in view—and 
even if one of the two should successfully demonstrate 
that the metaphysics and psychology of Herbart, of 
Fröbel, or of the man in the moon, was “fundamentally 
erroneous?" the teacher's pulse would retain its normal 
rai», for he hasmever read the metaphys'es and psycho- 
logy of either of the three, and never means to if he can 
help it. 

Is this cleavage between theory and practice to continue 
indefinitely? If not, a type of educational theorist 
would seem to be needed very different from the not 
uncommon type represented by the writer now to be 
considered. Much the same problem that was discussed 
im connection with the Holmes Qirculaf iorées itself on 
our attention in this other connection. If the tradition 
wf the Cixjl Service is to be allowed to spoil the useful- 
ness of educational administrators, is the tradition of 
the older universitigs to spoil the usefulness of our 
professors of education? Are men to be chosen be- 
cause they are safe, or because they are strong? Are 
men like Mr. F. J. Gould and Mr. W. H. Winch to 
be accounted not good enough, while sham-fighters, 
and the like, arg chosen to voice the thought of the age ? 

The present writer hopes that his judgment is mis- 
taken and his fears baseless. It may be that before 
Professor Darroch, who is still a comparatively young 
man, there lies a career of educational usefulness. It 
may be’ that he possesses all kinds of executive and 
other abilities of which the writer knows mothing. In 
his books he certainly keeps his head well, he has 
no fanaticisms, aiid he reads what comes along in 
Bergson, Dewey, and other contemporaries. 

Bat is this all that is necessary in a professor of 
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education? Is this kind of thing, this réchauffé work, 
this brewing of 
x Ein Ragout von Andrer Schmaus,* 

this blocdless, safe, platitudinous attitude towards his 
métier, likely to achievo anything worth achieving for 
education? It may be that if Professor Darroch, instead 
of haying greatness thrust upon him, had been com- 
pelled to achieve greatness (one thinks of Bagley on 
his farm, Adams, Findlay, Gould and Winch in their 
schools) there would have bzen a distinctive and original 
note in his utterances. But it must be confessed that 
the note is at present lacking, and its" very lack, which 
raises the question of the future of education in our 
land, is the reason why the present writer reproduces 
below, with hardly an addition, suppression or alteration, 
a criticism which appeared in 1903 under the title of 
“Professor Darroch on "Herbartianism.” 4 

First, however, a remark should be made on Professor 
Darroch’s later works, The Place of Psychology, ete. Ty 
would seem that the policy of our author years ago is 
the policy of our author to-day. It is true that he 
admits his “indebtedness to other educationalists, and 
especially to Professor Dewey,” which “will be evident 
to all readers of educational theory.” So much to the 
good, for indeed it is “ evident.” His chapter on « The 
Child and the Curriculum " is rot only in name but in 
substance and almost language an echo of Dewey's essay 
“The Child and the Curriculum " ; while his chapter on 
“ Interest and Effort in Education " is an echo of Dewey'e 
essay, "Interest in Relation to Training of the Will.’ 
So the thing is going on. 


A British critic of Herbartianism has recently appeared} 
in the person of Mr. (now Professor) Darroch, who, 


* I. Faust, I, t Appendix to The Critics of Herbartianism (Allen). 
1 Herbart ; a Criticism (Longmans, 1903) ; also Journal of Bares 
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apparently since the present writer's visit to the 
University of Edinburgh in the autumn of 1901, has 
realised” the capacities of the subject that had been 
already, at that time, avowedly selected for research by 
the visitor. [ 

The most prominent feature of Mf. Darroch’s criticism 
is its persistent irrelevaney. Acquainted with the objec- 
tions raised by Lotze to Herbart's psychology (these are 
given here under “Ostermann”), Mr. Darroch repro- 
duces them at some leffgth under the impression that he 
is thus damaging Herbart/s pedagogy. The psychology 
is, according to him, the foundation of the pedagogy. 
The latter is “derived,” “deduced,” or “developed ” from 
the former, which is its “starting-point,” the “point of 
departure,” containing the “original assumptions" upon 
which the pedagogy is “based” or **osten^ih' founded.” 
Would any reader believe, after tRis, that, as a matter of 
fact, Herbart’s psychology was elaborated years after his 
chief educaiional works were written ? 

Professor James is right. ‘Even where, as in the 
case of Herbart, the advancer of the art of teaching was 
also a psychologist, the pedagogics and the psychology 
ran side by side, and the former was not derived in any 
sense from the latter.”* Moreover, the present writer had 
already hinted that “ Herbart's presentational mechanism 
was by no mears the starting-point of his educational 
proposals." 

It should not, however, be inferred that Mr. Darroch 
has ignored The Student's Herbart. That little work, with 
its-list of twenty or more objections to Herbartianism, 
collected after considerable study of German educational 
literature, has clearly proved of immense service to him. 
Mr. Darroch never. admits this service, his only refer- 
ence to the work being hostile. But his respect for the 


f * Talks with Teachers, p. 8. 
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book is such that not only does he apparently reproduce 
one after another its arguments and ideas, but he does 
so even when the arguments and ideas are perhaps of 
dubious validity. 

. The one writer speaks of “an apperceiving machine 
which responds smovthly and immediately” (p. 53); the 
other follows suit with “an apperceiving machine which 
responds easily and smoothly" (p. 41). 

The one writer points out that “two bpposite dangers 
face our schools,” the first represented by “heuristic” 
advocates, the second by the “didactic materialism” to 
which Herbartianism in some of its farms may perhaps 
tend, and goes on to say that “educationists must avoid 
both extremes,” seeing that “mental life is rhythmic” 
(pp. 25-26); the other writer follows suit with, “As, on 
the one hend. the Herbartians lay the emphasis upon 
the one aspect of our mental life, so in like manner 
the extreme advocates of the heuristic method lay the 
emphasis on the other, bu& the truth lies in neithe: 
extreme, but in realising clearly the twofold aspect of all 
intellectual process” (p. 44; stultifed on p. 123). 

The one writer quotes the objection that a robber 
exemplifies the “second moral idea” (p. 50); the other 
follows suit with “the successful swi 
man" (p. 75). 

The one writer complains that “even the much vaynted 
‘Nature Study’ may be scrappy and ineffective” (p. 54); 
the second is tortured by the fact that “there is e the 

present day so much teaching of nature knowledge and 
of elementary science of a purely desultory kind” (p. 100). 

The one writer refers to Professor Patrick Geddes as 
an advocate of placing Nature Study «as the centre of 
the circle of knowledge” (p. 74); the second writer— 
apparently regarding his countryman ag a representative 
Herbartian—speaks of “some enthusiasts” who would 
“make Nature Study the centre of the circle of Pnow- 
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ledge" (p. 131; also p. 144), the plain truth being that 
no avowed Herbartian has,ever made such a proposal. 

The ene writer refers to Miss Ravenhill's advocacy of 
the claims of Hygiene (p. 74); the second seems to 
dignify her likewise with Herbartian honours (p. 144). 

The one writer, omitting the «original meaning of 
“didactic materialism” (the term was invented by 
Dörpfeld to stand for the blind policy of heaping up 
subject after subject in response to utilitarian, ecclesi- 
astical and other demands), euses the trm in a slightly 
and allowably modified sense (p. 25); the second writer 
faithfully follows ‘suit, with the same omission and the 
same definition;* “didactic materialism,” says the one, 
“is a belief in quantity apart from quality” (p. 21); says 
the other, “it looks to the quantity of knowledge 
acquired rather than to its quality” (p. 108). 

°The first writer Ventured om a new and possibly 
erroneous interpretation of Herbart’s Ethics, regard- 
iag it as ‘an attempt to expand the concept of Virtue 
by the inclusion of elements “not always included” 
in that concept (p. 40); the second writer discovers 
that Herbart, “as it seems to mo rightly, extends the 
conception (of morality) to include more than mere 


goodness " (p. 66). 


The first writer describes the “second moral idea” 
as “puzzling” (p. 40);-by some strange fatality the 


*Not that Mr. Darroch never strays into originality. He invents the 
hybrid **didactive'"; he gives an alternative metaphysical explanation of 
the term ‘materialism ” ( p. 21), an explanation which the inventor Dörpfeld 
would have smiled at; lastly he avows that '* one section of the (Herbartian) 
school” has already “logically reached"' the standpoint of ‘didactic 
materialism.” It was rather questionable policy on the part of the present 
writer to claim that Herbartianism itself might tend towards ''didactive 
materialism,” the term itself 1 ng been invented by an Herbartian as 
one condemnatory of a system against which Herbartianism, was a protest; 
however, questionable or not, tho second writer follows suit, and even brings 
into existence a ''section"' of the school which has already reached, by a 
“logical process," the standpoint here referred to ( p. 108). 4 will Mr. Darroch 
give,some information as tC the whereabouts of this section,” so completely 
unknown to the present writer? A subtle and quite problematic tendency is 
one thing; an arrival by “logical” process is another. There is not, and 

rer has been, a single Herbartian who has ever “logically reached” 


re n " 
the staylipoint of “didactic materialism” ; Mr. Darroch is here challenged to 
mention one. " 
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second writer also finds it “somewhat difficult to 
understand" (p. 73). " 

Still, when the first writer, beginning to see daylight, 
suggests. that the idea stands for * greatness, or at least 
a notion very much like it,” in fact for “ strength and 
richness of mind " (-pp. 40, 41), the second also describes 
ib as one of “greatness” or * strength of character” 
(p. 74), in this case inserting quotation maris (though 
without giving’ the source of his quotatio’), E 

When the onb writer, making a possibly erroneous 
conjecture, said, “ Herbart felt that moral reformers 
were too negative in their views,” their chief message 
being "avoid —avoid—avoid " (p. 42), he was attempting, 
on his own account, an interpretation of the historical 
genesis of “second moral idea” which, whether correct 
or not as qn interpretation, was at any rate novel. In 
point of fact, he knewzas little as Mr. Darroch us to the 
actual motives and convictions which led Herbart to the 
enunciation of his system of Ethics, However, it is 
satisfactory to know that the second writer supports 
—though without referring the einterpretation to its 
original source—the view put forward by his predecessor. 
“ Herbart,” says Mr. Darroch, “insists on the positive 

ESD9O of ‘virtue: it is not a meré not-doing, but a 
doing M (p. 70). 
Again and again the arguments and counter-argu- 
S of The Student's Herbart seem to be reproduced 
by Mr. Darroch without any acknowledgment of their 
origin. 
En 1 e et Warns against confusing pleasantry 


(P. 51); the other f D 
utter a sinfilar warning (p, 46. de e uM 


The one writer defends Herbart insi 7 
qpe against the “robber 
Lom by pointing out that “the'robber is not mozal, 
me lis a ‘third moral idea,’ namely, Benevolence, 
and a ‘fourth moral idea,’ namely, Justice, ang, two 
f X 


1 
e 4 


e 
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others" (p.50); the other writer reproduces this with- 
out quoting his source: “against the criticism of 
Herbarf it has been more than once advanced* that 
we must take into account the other moral ideas. . . . 
For Herbart also laid down that we should aim at 
Benevolence, at Justice, at Equitys' (p. 76). 

The one writer, in his list of supposed errors in 
Herbartidnism, says, * Herbartianism confuses culture 
and many-sided Interest with Virtue” (p. 36); the second 
is harrowed by the thqught shat “the Merbartian theory 
tends to identify virtue with culture” (p. 83). 

The one writer points out that Herbartians, in the 
eyes of some people, “undervalue difficult formal studies ” 
(pp. 88-9) and “lay too great stress on Instruction” 
(p. 87); the second writer bewails that “along with the 
overvaluing of instruction we have the under-estimation, 
@nd, in some cases, ‘the almost „total neglect of formal 
studies” (p. 112). 
^ The on writer replies to his own objection—that there 
may. be in Horbartianism a subtle tendency towards 
“didactic materialism"— by referring to the “formal 
steps” as a proof that the Herbartians are no mere 
pilers-up of indiscriminate knowledge (pp. 53, 89); the 
other writer's exposition takes the same direction: “the 
Herbartian may reply: What about the five formal steps 
of method which form gn integral and fundamental part 
in the'theory ?" (p. 109). 

Tho one writer, after discussing Ziller's plan of **con- 
contration,” concludes that we must “keep in close touch 
with each other those subjects which throw light upon 
each other” (p. 67) or “belong to each other" (p. 72)— 
«swe must follow wherever the laws of Association natur- 
ally lead us” (p. 73); the second writer, posing as a 


"i «More than once.” Yes, in Germany Phrases like this, so suggestive 
of an encyclopedic study of Herbartianism instead of the solitary study of one 
re characteristic of Mr. Darroch's work. See p. 74, Napoleon 


smalle book, & 
and facon. 4 
f [5 
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" critic of Herbartianism," comes to the same conclusion: 
“the only safe rule for the teacher is that wherever there 
is or has been real relation between two facts or groups 
of facts the nature of the relation should be unfolded and 
enforced” (p. 133). 

The one writer warns against the artificial forms of 
“concentration” which would “divorce materials which 
should naturally be united together” (p. 67); the second 
warns against™ bonds of an imaginary nasure” and urges 
us to be “sure that there is, or has been, a real con- 
nection between the facts Which he seeks to conjoin ” 
(pp. 146-7). n 

The one writer urges that “subjects differ greatly in 
importance" (p. 73), some being of “supreme,” others of 
“moderate,” others of “small” importance (p. 22); the 
Second writer is impressed by the fact that “some sub- 
jects are more Valuable in the education of the child tham 


others” (p. 145), and traces the recognition of this truth 


to the enunciation of the “concentration” prineiple. .. 
Mr. Darroch introduces an occasional variation by, to 
all appearance, borrowing ideas from other writers than 
the present. Page 100 is a Supreme example of his 
powers. The first complete thought is from The Student's 
Herbart, the next two are based on Professor Adams’s 
chapters * Formal Education" and “Observation,” and 
the last two on Professor James's chapter “ Appercep- 
tion.” "'Apperception," says the latter, “means nothing 
more than the act of taking a thing into the mind,” 
“Apperception,” says Mr. Darroch, after having impressed 
the same lesson as his American original, “means nothing 
more than the act of taking a thing into the mind,” an 
act which, clearly, Mr. Darroch is well able to perform. 
He, at any rate, does not despise Instruction, 
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CHAPTER X 


e 


‘The Maíe's Nest of an Edutationist. 


© Le : 


Ir has already’ been pointed out that the state of 
educational criticism in our country is deplorable. A 
number of works come periodically from the press, but 
tne only person interested in each production is usually 
the author, who rapidly becomes concerned, after the 


. first three months have passed, as to the fate of the 


funds which he has sunk in his venture, though he 


- struggles» manfully to conceal his anxiety from his 


friends and to persuade them that the fifty copies dis- 
posed of gratis are. five thousand sales. Months roll 
on, another pile of volumes reaches the reviewer's table, 
and the process is repeated. Now and then one of 
the works in question, provided the author be a 
Scotsman, an American, or a safely dead Englishman, 
is prescribed for a teachers’ examination and actually 
sells, though not to the general public. And the worst 
of it is that even educationists themselves soon become 
cautious, and wait long before investing their half- 
crowns in educational literature. They have read the 
same things so often before, they have experienced so 
repeatedly the disappointment of finding én four hun- 
dred pages only one or two fresh and helpful thoughts, 
that they resolve to use in future the machinery pro- 
vided by the suggestion book of the free library. „But 
avoy that resource fails with the increasing wariness 
0 


. e 


° 
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of the librarians. It is almost true to say, with a 
lady known to the present writer, that the majority of 
people who read books on education are themselves 
authors of books on education. 

Still, a good book does, now and then, come before 
the public from a British author and establish itself 
on its merits. Broadly, however, the various professors 
and masters of method who inhabit the Mississippi 
Valley and Atlantic slope seem alone capable of pro- 
ducing for us hooks that escape the taint of medio- 
crity or parochialism. Bagley’s Educative Process, for 
example, is distinctly above what mest of our educa- 
tionists can produce, or, at any rate, invest six months’ 
salary in producing. 

But one book by a British writer—evidently British 
to his finger tips—stands out from the mass of con- 
temporary iiterature. Mr. Keatinge’s Suggestion im 
Education* is a strange combination of originality and ` 
inconclusiveness. We feel that the author writes, not 
because he has been commissioned to write, but because 
he has something to say, because some element of 
personal conviction compels him to utterance, Hither 
as pupil or master, he has passed through some intimate 
and moving experience ; consequently Faust’s sarcastic 
advice, already quoted,+ pertinent to so m 
tional writers, is not pertinent in his caso, 

He feels that **contrariance ” is a serious phenomenon 
and that “suggestion” is a device of unique value, 
Starting thus from realities, Mr. Keatinge succeeds in 
producing a book that reads peculiarly vital and sincere. 
That he introduces many interesting details and reflec- 
tions of an incidental kind, and presents tħe whole in 
language of some charm and lucidity need not be added; 


any educa- 


*Mr. Keatinge's works on Comenius and on The Teaching of History néed 
only to be read to be appreciated. The present writer gladly expresses his 
obligations; he has learnt much from both books. 

+Above, p. 144. 
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we expect and get these things from Mr. Keatinge. Yet, 
despite all this, there is something inconclusive about 
Suggestion in Education. Tt reads more like a mono- 
graph "than a treatise; more like a speech for the 
prosecution or the defence than a judge's sumniing up. 
One remark should initially be made upon Mr. 
Keátinge's attitude towards the Herbartian psychology. 
It is usually the case in our country that if a writer 
commences by attacking Herbart, he finishes by 
plagiarising him, in much the same way as opponents 
of the moral instruction of the young generally prove 
to be inveterate. moralisers to more hardened adults.* 
Mr. Keatinge has drunk so vigorously from the 
Herbartian spring that the reader who desires will find 
in the present writers Education and the Heredity 
Spectre & page and a half of verbatim passages which 
şhow Mr. Keatinge 4o hold, in a most literal form, all 


" the cardinal doctrines of the Herbartian psychology— 


a psychology upon which the present writer has never 
laid any stress at all, except in the very broad form 
of the interest and apperception doctrines. To speak 
of “plagiarism,” in Mr. Keatinge's case, is, of course, 
misleading, his mind being a fresh and independent 
one; but that he has been influenced enormously by 
Herbart there can be no doubt, and almost all his 
terminology—"* fusion,” * massiveness,” “ mechanism,” 
« margin,” “ blocking,” * checking," “ contrariance "—is 
scrupulously and literally Herbartian. But enough of 
this; more important for the moment are his own 
peculiar views. 

An apology for analysing them with some thorough- 
ness is scarcely necessary. The author js himself a 
courageous critic, and finds it necessary, within two 
hundred pages, to expose the misleading terminology 
or the positive errors of Dr. G. F. Stout, Mr. R. L. 


EE Bee above, pp. 40-2. 
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that he does not object to eontrovers y; it is equally 


uninitiated reader is unablé to say. So important a 
book and so arresting an idea deserve another fate, 


olal fruitfultóss 


confains a very 
necessary explanation which was abseft from tho first, 
The present writer had objected that Mr) Keatinge, 
while laying great stress on “contrariant ideas," had 
not satisfactorily elucidated their origin. The elucid- 


“instinct of combativeness." Ti^ is clear that owr 
author, like the rest of us, has profited from the reading 
of Professor MacDougall’s Social Psychology. owevei: 
the “instinct of combativeness " will noi do, though 


in 
ome move; ‘ont away 
i 20, 


Let us, however, clearly understand the mf drift of 
The central idea—' he’ darling 
r who attempts to aia instrue- 


topics to a class of children or 
youths is likely to awaken certain mysterious forces, 


here called “contrariant ideas.” He must, therefore, 
adopt, as a rule, more round-about methods. 

The present writer believes, on the other hand, that, 
apart from the case of mere children, direct attempts, in 
the form of “straight talks,” are popular-not only with 

» and he suspects that Mr. 
Keatinge's method might, in many circles, itself awakén 
that the "suggestor", was 
that he wouldn't “speak 
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out what he meant.” It is true that we possess an 
“instinct of combativeness," but, inasmuch as we are 
not combative towards everything indifferently, and in- 
asmuch, indeed, as all man’s instincts are amazingly 
plastic, Mr. Keatinge, in failing to recognise these facts 
is merely anticipating or repeatidg the error of Mr. 
Holmes, already pointed out.* If we begin to look for 
“contrariance” we Shall find i& widely distributed; but 
we shall also find its opposite widely distributed (for, as 
Professor MacDougall ‘says, “here is an'*'instinot of self- 
abasement,” as well as instincts of combativeness, self- 
assertion, etc.) ; consequently, if we wish to give complete 
instead of partial, genuine instead of pseudo, explana- 
tions, we must be more precise, and explain when and 
how contrariance (or its opposite) arises. 

The writer's conyiction is that nine-terths of the 
contrariance of the world are traceable to human egoism, 
and, in this sense, contrariance has already been 
éónsideréd in Chapter VIII. He is strongly inclined, 
so big is the subject of egoism, and so close its bearing 
on the present discussion, to amplify what was there 
said, and to specify still other forms, or sub-forms, of 
the vice. But he must refrain. When, however, we 
hear teachers boasting of their “experience,” public 
schoolmen boasting of their “antecedents,” age slighting 
the ignorance cf youth; youth condemning age as old- 
fashioned, the layman revolting against the jargon of 
this or that “specialist,” the non-athlete contesting the 
claims of the athlete that games supply the finest form 
of moral training, the medical man objecting to be under 
the control of non-medical men, the priest opposing 
secular control of schools, the rationalist opposing the 
priest—in all such gases we should never forget that what 
ohe man may call contrariance is what another would 
call gekrünkte Eitelkeit, vanity, self-interest, or egoism. 

} ^ * Above, pp. 4648. © 
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In one place, indeed, Mr. Keatinge seems to identify 
contrariance with what has been called, in Chapter 
VIII., the specific egoism of middle age. Expounding 
the ineffectiveness of “even the best demonstration,” 
he refers to the attempts of vegetarians, teetotallers, 
and others, to convince us: “ Wo agree,” he says, 
“that alcohol is harmful, and order a fresh supply 
from the wine merchant; the advantages? of vego- 
tarianism are “evident, but as long as We have caslf or 
credit we purchise meat. «Tho anethod of demonstra- 
tion has not solved our problem. ”* 
It is difficult to see how people were ever persuaded 
to be teetotallers at all if such are the workings of 
the human mind. But it is necessary to ask Mr. 
Keatinge here, * What people (children, adolescents, or 
adults) are referred to in this passage?" His book is 
ostensibly concerned with the education of children 6r 
youths, who are not usually in a position to “order a 
fresh supply from the wine merchant,” and? have ro 
ineradicable habits of alcoholic drinking. We seem to 
have come down to earth terribly. This mysterious 
“contrariance,” of which we have heard so much, 
resolves itself here into adult habits and prejudices. 
Now habits, it may be admitted, particularly adult 
habits, are formidable obstacles to persuasion, and we 
really need no brand new book on “ contrariance" to 
inform us of so well recognised a fact. The question 
with whieh Mr. Keatinge was supposed to be dealing 
was the education of youths, that is, of persons in the 
plastic stage, persons who had not formed definite habits, 
Of these, many teachers can say, from experience, that 
there is absolutely no inherent « contrariance " towards 
a teetotal propaganda, provided the Reason is appealed 
to in the process. Teetotalism and vegetarianism aze, 
in fact, rather favourite cults during adolescence. 
Å Suggestion in Ed, P,193, > ^ 
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Mr. Keatinge's conventional adults have really nothing 
to do with the educational case; still, if anyone intends 
to conduct a temperance or vegetarian crusade among 
them, the method of direct persuasion will he found 
the most effective, perhaps the only effective, way. 
Mr. Keatinge's own method woul never convert a 
soul, unless another missionary had previously dealt 
directly With the subject. p 

But—this is" the main question—is there pure con- 
trariance, as distinguished, from egóism, from fixed 
opinions, from passions, from habits, and so forth? 
Among the insáne apparently there is; an obstinacy 
that refuses food and clothing, that tries to the utter- 
most the patience of attendants, and can only be circum- 
vented by the laying of traps in a way that reminds 
us distantly of Mr. Keatinge’s own constructive sugges- 
tions. Among the sane, too, there are varying degrees 
of obstinacy, but there is much doubt whether unadulter- 
aed contvariance exists—opposition to everything that 
is proposed. Tf it does exist, there is an obvious method 
of getting our own way with the contrariant person— 
we have merely to propose the opposite of what we 
desire; and it is said that housewives who find that 
their husbands chronically grumble at their dinners 
sometimes relieve the situation by first grumbling them- 
selves, whereupon the busband will respond obstinately 
with words oí praise. Dr. Johnson seems to have 
suffered from this type of contrariance, and Boswell 
understood well the diplomacy necessary for the situation. 

But “contrariance” in the sense of mere obstinacy 
or counter-suggestion does not come into the present 
question at all» It is a morbid phenomedon, needing 
treatment at the hands of the specialist, and, where 
ip exists, all kinds Of roundabout devices have, no doubt, 
to be employed to correct or circumvent it. There is 


no pus indication that Mr. Keatinge is considering 
o 


t o 


Q 
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in his book the instruction of classes of lunatics, though, 
to be sure, he never seems to assume that his pupils 
possess—Reason. More of that anon. e 

Again the question, Is there pure contraviance, con- 
trariance that cannot be explained except in terms of 
itself, a mysterious. contrariance before which reason, 
authority, exhortation, everything except a subtly-planned 
flank movement, is futile? The present write? doubts it 
very much. * 0 + 

There is, of ceurse, contrariance in abundance, but it 
is quite devoid of mysteriousness, and seems to fall 


either under the heads already disctissed, or to have 
been caused through ;— 


(1) Unfortunate verbal associations, 
(2) Senseless fashions, 

(3) Tedium, 

(4) Tactleseness. 

These will now be briefly considered. - 

(1) Any word, any institution, may &waken contrari- 
ance as a result of possessing unfortunate associations : 
the word “thrift,” the word “charity,” the word 
“laundry,” are present-day examples, while words like 
“silly,” “villain,” “prig,” have gone a step further. 

On the other hand « suggestion ”* and “ projector” 
are examples of words which once awakened strong 
contrariance, but have since become normalised; ton- 
versely (though this is not our present concern) certain 
words carry happy or fortunate associations. Some- 
body's ale is called by its brewers tho « Burgundy of 
Scotland,” a certain railway dubs itself the * Holiday 
Line," and so on. 

The writer will presently show that Mr. 
has quite failed to recognise this import; 
contrariance. 


E 


Keatinge 
ant source of 


*This word means “temptation” in Shakespeare, $ 
a 
e 
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(2) Closely allied to this associational kind of con- 
trariance is that which springs from fashions, and 
particularly from such fashions as are identified with 
relations of supposed superiority and inferiority. In 
the latter case we are again on egoistic territory. 

Gertain unconventionalities of attire awaken con- 
trariance at once among the well-dressed, and there 
are simil&r reactions in other departments of thought. 
Wall-to-do people, for example, think that teetotalism" — 
is fanatical and rather "bad form.* Edueationists 
shrink from calling themselves « Frobelians,” ''Her- 
bartians,” etc.; ^like teetotalism, these terms suggest 
a lack of the well-bred repose that stamps the caste 
of Vere de Vere. Scientific people, contrariwise, must 
needs preach “ eugenics,” partly because this is fashion- 
able, partly because it is rather comforting (for who but 
m really “eugenic "^ person woyld preach eugenics ?), 
while among other classes of people the word is already 
z:ousing-''contrariance" because of the intellectual 
snobbery it is coming to suggest. 

An American accent, a provincial accent, and still 
more a cockney accent, awaken contrariance among 
the educated. Conversely, an Oxford accent is annoying 
to the East Ender who regards it as artificial and 
“uppish.” The well-to-do classes feel contrariance 
towards the Bens, Toms, Bills, etc., who lead, or used to 
lead, the Labour Movement, while many other people 
feel contrariance towards exacily the opposite device, 
namely, the American habit of giving all the names 
of an author or public man—Edward James Wilkins. 

(3) Another common source of “contrariance” is 
tedium; as Mr. Keatinge points out, we nay become 
disgusted at having advertisements of Jenkins’ Specifics 
gent to us every week. But our author is wrong in 
supposing that the mere repetition awakens contrari- 


anco; if wẹ know that many advertisements are 
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fraudulent, and that the most fraudulent are frequently 
those that are most glaring and persistent, then 
certainly contrariance, or at any rate apathy, may be 
be generated by repetition; but repetition itself, as in a 
song or ritual, does not awaken contrariance at all. 

Very striking are ‘the devices of advertisers to remove 
this contrariance or apathy. “Don’t read this!" « If 
you are afrejd to laugh, don’t read ‘Sub Rosa’ in the 
Morning Leader!” Such and such is the « most 
compact newspaper publizhed |^" (Translate “ com- 
pact,” and it sounds less impressive). Similarly, one 
firm proclaims that No. 47 “is our only address”; we 
are not one of the vulgar, octopus-like companies with 
branches all over the country and an army of soulless 
hirelings. In fact, a sort of affectation of modesty—or 
deprecation of the common tricks of blatant advertisers 
—is becoming quite a-common business device, as it. 
has long been a professional device, « Instantaneous 
Success" one sees printed diagonally across 'a theatite 
bill (it seems fresher and more Spontaneous thus), and 
then follows the modest reminder, * No rise of prices for 
admission"; we are not the common sort of theatre 
proprietors who like to screw the last farthing out of 
their patrons. The latest patent medicine is no patent 
medicine at all—in fact the proprietors do not believe in 
“drugs ”—it is a genuine discovory. 

Perhaps the last word in this psychology of affected 
modesty or novelty was uttered when, during 1911, a 
new novel “by an entirely unknown author" was 
proclaimed on hundreds of hoardings. None of your 
Hall Caines or Marie Corellis! 

Psychologists have told the world repeatedly that 
novelty awakens interest of various degrees and that too 

great familiarity awakens none. Familiarity, as we 
have seen, may even be combined with some element 
that awakens positiye resentment or suspizion, in which 
LI v 


^ 
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ease we shall have “contrariance” with a vengeance, 
Possibly the excessive efforts in the direction of self- 
advertisement made by our two modern Bernards— 
Bernard Shaw and Bernard Vaughan—have passed by 
this time from tho interesting phaso to the contrariant. 

Inspectors of schools have sometimes experienced 
contrariance in themselves when they have had to listen 
too frequently to the same songs or poems. Indeed, 
probably ten years ago the password to inspectorial 
fayour was novelty; quite possibly the next few years 
will see a change, and the most esteemed teacher will be 
the one who “concentrates on the three R's." ‘ Con- 
centration” is in favour during one decade, the word 
is hackneyed and almost offensive the next. In his 
Talks to Teachers, the late Professor James voiced his 
« contrarianco” to the supposed excessive use of the 
term “apperception.” Again, in,one decade or in one 
district, men with University degrees may be preferred 
fœ» appoitment; in the next decade or in the neigh- 
bouring district a reaction may be at the full. The 
“swing of the pendulum,” whethor in polities, religion, 
fashion, or administration, needs to be recognised as.a 
potent source of contrariance. It is not entirely a 
mattor of tedium, though probably this plays the largest 
part in it, fashion playing the other part. The swing 
from an examingtional system to an inspectorial, from 
advocacy of science to advocacy of motor training, from 
tho crude maxim-giving of a century ago to protests’ 
against all moral and civic instruction, all come under 
this formula. Weak men always follow or react; strong 
men analyse. 

(4) Another yery important cause of “contfariance” is 
tactlessness in persuasion, and particularly in dissuasion. 
A moralist who, in warning against a certain vico or 
folly, conveys the impression that it is, after all, rather 
manly and romantic, or a moralis& whose own attitude 


L 
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towards life is so sickly and pharisaical that his con- 
demnations are at once “suspect,” needs to be reminded 
of Lisette's words in L'Ecole des Maris :— ^ 
** O'ast nous inspirer presque un desir de pécher, 
Que montrer tant de soins de nous en empêcher,” 
The same principle applies to censorships of novels and 
dramas, and recently a weekly newspaper advertised 
itself as “The paper -that is boycotted” and “The 
paper they can’t kill.” i 3 
Any sensible -parent or teachar will, of course, take 
care not to force a desirable course of conduct tactlessly 
upon a child's attention. If I wish my son to become a 
botanist, I shall try not to destroy all the interest and 
romance of botany by insisting on his prematurely 
passing examinations in the subject and thus accumu- 
lating a series of disagreeable associations with it, or 
experiencing tedium. Any subject—not merely morals 
—may be ruined by such treatment. 


We can now address ourselves mora definitely to: =n 
analysis of Mr. Keatinge’s book. 


One consideration which raises a suspicion that hig 
doctrine of contrariance lacks a deep and broad founda- 
tion, and that it is based merely on exceptional and 
unimportant, perhaps even pathological, facts, is that 
speakers who address meetings of men testify to the 
men’s love of directness. A “straight talk” is eyery- 
where appreciated, even if large portions of the “talk” 
'eonsis& of denunciations and exposures of the men's 
favourite vices and prejudices. Contrariance, no doubt, 
is awakened even here, if the speaker refuses to appeal 
to the reason, if the vested interests of the audience are 
dangerously assailed, if the discourse is dull, obscure, 
tedious, tactless, or the like; but there is no record of 
audiences objecting to directness as such. The “direct” 
note is the favourite note, and the speaker who wishes to 
be successful with a popular audience, must cultivate 
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this note above all others, and get a reputation of being, 
like Mare Antony, a plain, blunt, “John Bull” type of 
man. In fact, “plain and blunt” is becoming almost 
a catch phrase. E 

Of course, the plainness and bluntness, as with Antony 
and lago, may conceal a subtle putpose, but that fact 
says nothing in favour of the doctrine here being com- 
bated; that subtle men should have to pretend to be 
frank and sincere is not the same thing as that sincere 
men should have to beat cautiously about the bush. 

Another fact of even greater importance has been 
brought out by the researches of Starbuck, Stanley Hall, 
and others. Mr. Keatinge may contend that, though 
“direct” means of guidance and control may be suitable 
for childhood, and “direct” talks be welcomed by adult 
men, the intermediate period of adolescence is quite 
^Xceptional; here indirect means must be predominantly 
employed. The claim sounds suspicious, as all claims 
foi-excoptional treatment do, but it may be well founded, 
nevertheless. Adolescence may conceivably need excep- 
tional treatment; it may manifest the phenomenon of 
contrariance to quite a unique extent. 

But the testimony of the investigators above men- 
tioned does not confirm this view. Adolescence, they 
tell us, is quite exceptionally—" contrariant ? "—no, quite 
exceptionally “plastic!” «It is the “golden age of adult 
influence.” It is the age of conversions, the age of 
dedications, the age of hero-worship, the age, therefore, 
when the teacher, if at all competent, has a supreme 
chance of dominating his pupils’ lives. 

It is true the investigators also tell us of a peculiar 
secretiveness that characterises the early ánd middle 
years of adolescence; that mere authority is never less 
esteemed and is never less effective. If the tremendous 
lever of adult influence is to be effective, the imagination 
and the reason,of adolescence must be used as fulcra. 
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But there is nothing specially “indirect” about “reason” 
or “imagination.” There is no ground for asserting 
that the teacher (the parent, the preacher) must beat 
about the bush if he is to avoid arousing contrarianco. 
Rather the opposite. Unfortunately, Mr. Keatinge does 
not seem to have been influenced to any important 
extent by the Stanley Hall school of investigators; at any 
rate, he never mentions them, and the few: references 
which he makes to adolescence (pp. 31, 32) are wholly 
unsatisfactory. ~ ` à 

A third ground for questioning the importance 
assigned by Mr. Keatinge to contraritnce is the almost 
complete absence of the doctrine from contemporary 
works on psychology. Here and there, of course, we 
read of such phenomena as tedium, auto-suggestion, 
counter-suggestion, and so forth; also of various morbid 
or psychiatric troubles which prevent the effective 

working of psychical forces; also of the combative 
instinct and the like; but these phenomena are aot 
assigned, by any psychological writers, to the moral 
realm in particular. `“ Contrary ideas” were discussed 
by Herbart, but again, not in connection with any 
particular domain of thought. 

One cannot help feeling, after following up the perusal 
of any half a dozen psychological works by the perusal 
of Mr. Keatinge’s, that his dostrine is somehow out of 
focus, that the perspective is wrong, that, in fact, he has 
discovered something not very different from a mare's 
nest. And the impression is deepened by a further 
perusal. 

Mr. Keatinge’s doctrine may fairly be said to lay 
stress, not upon the Blickpunkt, but upon the Blickfeld, 
not upon the centre of attention, but upon the margin. 
The contrariant but unsuspecting youth has to» be 
engaged by us energetically in the task of studying 

history or science; these are to be in the focus of con- 
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sciousness, and, while he is thus engaged, a few chance 
moral ideas entering his mind unforeseen from thesubject 
matter,e will, by failing to arouse from his lair the 
sleeping monster of “contrariance,” become effective. 
This doctrine of suggestion, the positive side of Mr. 
Keitinge's philosophy of which tlt doctrine of con- 
traviance is the negative, sounds strangely foreign, 
artificial, Whimsical, bizarre, after a perusal af the works 
of Titchener, Bagley, Ward, Colvin, or of any modern 
psychologist. The Bliskpunkt is to theta all important ; 
not only were habits once in the Blickpunkt, but even 
so, perhaps, in the history of the race, were instincts. 

“Processes that aro to be made habitual or auto- 
matic must first be focalised,” says Bagley, and he 
proceeds to show the hopeless inadequacy of the method 
of “iicidental learning.” This latter method (really 
Mr, Keatinge's) assumed that ''eontent " and “form” 
could be acquired simultaneously, or, to put it in another 
wüy, that form *eould be aequired incidentally while 
attention was fixed upon "thought" or “ content." 
This assumption is a direct violation of the law of habit. 
Divided attention means a breaking up of the continuity 
of consciousness.* 

The whole drift of modern psychology is in the 
direction of recognising that perfected and smoothly 
working skill in observation, in reasoning, and the like, 
is the result of previous application, conscious and 
deliberate, to specific matters. Marginal consciousness 
is inefficient except so far as it was once focal con- 
sciousness. The mass of facts that might here be 
adduced is enormous, but a quotation or two must 
suffice. “You can follow the movement of a single 


On page 75, Mr. Keatinge makes & 


yefGrence to the “centre of consciousness," and admits that “ordinary ideas” 
depend for their energy on filling this centre of consciousness. “ Suggestive 
ideas,” however, fire not ordinary ideas; they may derive some of their energy 
from being introduced marginally. ‘* Joxrna-ordinary,” indeed, if not ** PRO- 


digious''! 8 


* The Educative Process pp. 123-4. 
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instrument in the orchestra better when there has been 
solo playing before.” “No amount of repeated visual 
stimuli would make a surgeon or a technician; expert 
knowledge presupposes attention.” And in the case 
when the cessation of a stimulus attracts the attention, 
“these are not simply instances of the cessation of 
unnoticed stimuli. In every case, foregone attention, 
and prolonged or frequent attention, is presupposed, 
The cessatidt of an unnoticed stimulus, of a stimulus 
that you have. not attended to, is not necessarily 
remarked,” * 

The point is, of course, familiar to al those who have 
assimilated the apperception doctrine. Give a person 
an important idea, give a person a specific task, and 
he will suddenly discover around him undreamt-of and 
innumerable exemplifications of the idea or Opportunities 
for the task, just as the surgeon or technician recognises 
a dozen times a day this or that disease, or this or that 
mechanical contrivance, One or two ,instanses negvey 
to education may be mentioned. After a little study of 
the psychology of adolescence and of adult life—of the 
former in Stanley Hall, of the latter in Meredith tho 
reader will discover « Suggestive” pheno: 


may read the pages of Father and § 


enomenon. J oseph 


li nan understanding 
sympathy, not a surprised resentment; and on hearing 


of this or that person being convinced of the malevolence 
of everyone around, he will mutter “Delusions of perse- 
cution,” and understand the case at once. 


* Titchener, Dp. 245, 192, 200, 
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But all observational skill implies precedent conscious 
attention; it implies that the Blickpunkt has once been 
employed. The skill will not come, the trained per- 
ception will not come, if the attention has always been 
engaged elsewhere. 

This brings us at once to the, central fallacy of 

Mr. Keatinge's book. The importance of suggestion 
can hardly be overestimated, and our author has done 
a service in calling attention to it. But the power of a 
suggestive idea dependg upon its having been previously, 
at some time or other, in the focus of consciousness. If 
it has never beer in the focus the teacher may suggest 
and suggest until he has exhausted every imaginable 
device contained in the psychology of flank movements, 
but the suggestions will fall “like water on a duck's 
back."* In fact, when Mr. Keatinge uses such expres- 
_gions as “an idea müy bo introduced marginally, . . .” 
“a new idea . . . after a period of existence as a latent 
idsa [may] become suggestive and dominating,” he is 
wildly wrong if he is referring to ideas that have never 
previously been in the focus of consciousness at all. At 
any rate, Mr. Keatinge should give examples of such 
ideas or quote authorities for their existence. 

We need not go to scientific books to prove that an 
impression or an idea that appears in the margin of 
consciousness will not attract attention unless special 
conditions exist for its reinforcement. Let us go to 
daily life. 

X. has an ugly habit and his friend wishes to cure 
him of it. The friend drops various hints about some- 
one else’s—Y.’s—ugly habits and the havoc they are 
working on Y.'s reputation. But X. remains unmoved; 


* In one place Mr. Kenünge points out that the suggestive idea must ‘ find 
a system of living ideas . . . to Won upon.” (p.197. Exactly. But how was 
that system obtained? In our ridiculous world of amateur psychological 
thinking this comic notion of perpetual motion around something else also in 
perpetual motion constantly crops up, (See p. 40, Footnote.) 
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the habits specified are not precisely his, and, even if 
they are, he is not conscious of being himself guilty of 
them. Of course, years afterwards, if X. is a man of 
intellectual agility, the idea may suddenly flash upon 
him that he and Y. have similar or identical habits, but 
a process of suggestion that succeeds, even with excep- 
tional men, only after years of failure js scarcely 
deserving of educational patronage. If X. is to be 
convinced of “the folly of his habit, theré are only tivo 
ways of doing if: you must.eithex tell him plainly that 
he has a bad habit—mentioning his resemblance to Xa 
if you wish—or you must ensure that X. has been 
previously taught certain leading principles of life and 
conduct, so that the “ suggestion,” when it comes, will 
be at once “apperceived” in all its manifold bearings. 
In other words, you have to use a direct method. 

The biblical story of, David and ‘Nathan is very mueh 
to the point here. Nathan tells his story in all necessary 
detail and David heartily condemns. the Haaginary 
offender. That the story could have the remotest 
bearing an himself he does not suspect. “ Suggestion” 
fails to work.* The prophet has to say, expressly, 
“Thou art the man,” 

The method of suggestion is doubtless excellent, but it 
must be given a chance to succeed. A class that has 
received thorough instruction in certain leading cate- 
gories, whatever be tho subject of instruction, will 
experience pleasure and profit as one pertinent sug- 
gestion after another crops up and is apperceived. 
Nothing in school life is more exciting or more gratifying 
than to witness half a class, and such things do happen 
under exceptional teachers, spontaneously recognising 
an old principle in a now ease. Truth becomes con- 
vincing' in these circumstances; it becomes its own 


"Mr, Keatinge would probably deny that Na 
genuine “suggestion,” The latter, in fact, 
educational market, t 


| Nathnn's method was one of 
18 à very special brand in the 
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guarantor; the percipient feels that he himself is at 
work, and this feeling of self-expression is delightful. 
Mr. Keatinge rightly emphasises this fact. But, again, 
it is necessary to point out that there must hgve been 
a previous explicitness. “Suggestive ideas" must once 
have been in the focus of conscicusness, though not 
necessarily as suggestive ideas. 

And exactly the same thing is true of ‘contrariant 
ideas.” Mr. Keatinge specifies instances in which 
such ideas may fail to disappear completely even 
during hypnotism; a man dislikes whiskey and cannot 
be hypnotised into taking it; a woman is a Catholic 
and eannot, under hypnosis, be indueed to accept anti- 
Catholic suggestions. But these instances are not to 
the point. The contrariance is not merely formal con- 
trariatice or stubbornness; it was generated at a previous 
stage and in full consciousness. The man had pre- 
viously tried whiskey and had conceived a dislike for 
itr, as^à teetosaller, ho had resolved to avoid it; the 
woman had been taught that doubt was sin. Con- 
trariance thus generated is nothing mysterious at all. 

Now, the present contention is that all the cases of 
contrariance mentioned by Mr. Keatinge can be explained 
in much the same way, and that there in nothing 
mysterious about them. It can be proved that the 
wholesale manufacture of contrariance is going on.in the 
publie secondary schools; consequently, Mr. Keatinge, 
through failing to recognise this process, except in its 
effects, seems to have discovered a mare’s nest. 

Let us note that his discovery is singularly limited in 
its geographical scope. China and Japan, with their 
thousands of years of Confucian and Mencefan teaching, 
seem to take the latter, not merely without contrariance, 
- ptt with reverence. And the teaching here is as explicit 
and direct as ever teaching can be. Then, passing from 
the orient to the occident, we find that there comes from 
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America Dr. Stanley Hall's proposal that there-should 
be “a system of carefully arranged talks, with copious 
illustrations from history and literature, about such 
topics as fair play, slang, . . . white lies, order, honour, 
self-respect . . ." Then the Scout Movement appears 
on the scene and upsets the psychology of contrariance 
by laying down a “scout law” absolutely direct and, in 
some of its aspects, distinctly sentimental. Thon, scat- 
tered profusóiy through the biographical literature’ of 
late childhood and adolescence, comes testimony after 
testimony that direct instruction on serious topics exerted 
great influence, e.g., on Francis Place (in Mr. Wallas's 
biography), on one of the scientists described in Galton's 
English Men of Science, and on John Stuart Mill, who 
listened to his father's “grave exhortations” relative to 
justice, temperance, etc., without any contrariance being 
recorded. Then there are the millibns of children in onr 
elementary schools. Whatever opinions we may hold 
as to the value of the scriptural instruction there givsn, 
no one asserts that much more contrariance is aroused 
by this teaching than by the teaching of history or of 
arithmetic. Lastly, there is the fact, already mentioned, 
that meetings of adults like “directness.” It would 
really seem as if Mr. Keatinge had got hold of something 
exceptional, something off the track, something verging 
on the morbid or the farcical. x 

If “contrariance” is not reported from elementary 
schools, nor from men's meetings, nor from adolescent 
scouts; if psychologists are almost, or quite, silent upon 
the subject, or explain contrariance on simple associ- 
ational lines; if adolescence is “the golden age of adult 
influence" ;* then, surely, contrariance cannot be quite 
so primary, fundamental, and important a thing as 
Mr. Keatinge imagines. . 

Now, the present writer can show that there is an 
actual cause operating to produce such contrariance as 
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Mr. Keatinge alleges to exist, that is to say, a local 
morbid phenomenon (not a natural revolt against dulness, 
arbitrariness, and the like, manifested im connection with 
any subject, and not merely morals), and the sause in 
question will now be mentioned.* 

The Restoration threw puritanism into such disfavour 
that, ever afterwards, an avowedly serious attitude 
towards fife was associated with hypocrisy-jnd “cant.” 
THe tradition was further strengthened by novelists 
like Fielding (compare Bli£l with Jones) and Dickens 
(Pecksniff, Heep, etc.), and, above all, by the theatre 
which, especially after Restoration times, regarded the 
Puritans as fair game. Such a comedy as The Privat 
Secretary, with its blue-ribbonite (teetotal) clergyman 
is typical, but, indeed, hardly a play appears on the stage 
without some straight-laced puritan or hypocrite being 


-eutirised, Pinero and Jones, ovr most representative 


dramatists, being no less conventional in this respect 
tli less celebrated men. , No doubt Malvolios appeared 
on the stage before the Restoration, and no doubt foreign 
dramatists, such as Molière in Tartuffe, have satirised 
hypocrisy, but the tradition referred to has been 
unusually persistent in England owing to the greater 
cleavage of the nation into two sections, each of which 
adopts a “contrariant” attitude towards the other and is 
glad to score at dts experse. 

The anti-Puritan tradition has profoundly affected the 
connotation of certain words in our language, particularly 
the word “moral.” This word was in bad repute with 
the Puritans themselves, as we see in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress; mere ‘ morality” appeared to them as «filthy 
rags,” and religious people at the present thoment con- 
tinue to be afraid of the word as signifying something 
sécular or non-religious. But the word, curiously enough, 


+ The writer has dealt with it more fully in Education and the Hereditary 
1 


Spectre. 4 
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fell also into bad repute with the anti-Puritans, because 
the Puritans, despite their formule, were moral men. 
Thus, the word “moral” became a standing joke, 
remained so in Dickens's Old Curiosity Shop and Martin 
Chuzzlewit, and continues so to day. 

Mr. Keatinge himself lets the cat out of the bag. The 
very title of Mr. Gould's book—The Book of Moral 
Lessons—s.:j]d be sufficient in itself, hg says, to make 
many boys resolve that under no circumstances would 
any of the moral apophthegms therein contained be per- 
mitted to touch the springs of action, Here is a vera 
causa admittedly at work—a dislike to a certain word. 
It is perfectly amazing that neither Mr. Keatinge nor 
any other educationist has followed up the hint here so 
naively given, and asked how the dislike arose. 

By a curious nemesis, the very word which Mr, 
Keatinge uses so frequently—the word “suggestion? 
was itself an odious word in Shakespeare's time; it 
meant “temptation.” So we may ‘paraphtase Mi. 
Keatinge, and say, “The very title of his book, 
Suggestion in Education, would be sufficient to bring 
up the resolve that under no circumstances would any 
of the advice therein contained be permitted to touch 
the springs of action,” 

“But,” it may be said, “is there any proof than an 
anti-Puritan tradition is powerful in «secondary and 
public schools?" There is ample proof. Every writer 
on the public schools testifies, either admiringly or 
regretfully, that the main dread of the publie school 
boy is to be thought a “prig.” Here is one testimony 
out of many taken from a typical school Story called 
The Bending of the Twig :— o 

"The healthy schoolboy . . . . is ixwardly a slave to his 
environment. He is honourable, he does not sneak nor lie 

(except to masters), he says his prayers, because these are 

the Things To Dov Transport him suddealy to another 
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atmosphere, get him among rough cynics, older than him- 
self, and see how many nights he will kneel beside his bed. 
Chameleon-like, he will suit himself to the surrounding colour. 
His dread is to be thought a prig, and Public Opinion his 
graven image. Seldom, indeed, does he cease worshipping 
it as years roll past. Many the men whose sentiments, 
religion, politics, friends, clothes, are'all dictated to the very 
end by that grim spectre, ‘What Every One Will Think.’” 


Mr. A. C. Benson tells us that the ¢ommandment 
“Don’t be a prig" has almost taken a place in the 
decalogue; Mr. Cloudesley Brereton says that “the 
public schools are generally successful in damping down 
searchings of the heart”; Mr. Chesterton distinguishes 
between the schoolboy’s physical courage (great) and 
moral courage (small), and so on. 

It is clear, then, that there are powerful forces at work 

,.greating contrariande towards every attempt at moral 
enlightenment; and it seems probable that the mental 
rzxke-up, not only of the boys in our publie schools, 
but of the masters, is due to the power of this tradition. 
They all use the same words and have the same preju- 
dices. They are, in fact, all worshippers of an ‘idol of 
the theatre.” Just as a society woman would not dare 
to wear last year’s hat, these men would not dare to 
discuss serious topics with a class, or hold pronounced 
views in each other's company. “Form” is everything 
to them; “bad form” the one thing to avoid. They 
cannot analyse their animosities; they do not realise 
the essential conventionality of what they suppose to be 
their unconventional attitude; while doctrinaires and 
mock heroes through and through, they imagine them- 
selves bold dogs and affect an admiration of Oscar 
Wilde's sallies at the expense of dull “morality.” Need- 
less to say, when stch men have to legislate for primary 
schools, they do not dare to lift a finger against clorical 
influence, but will sneer vigorously 35 all who attempt to 
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inculcate a sense of moral,and civie obligation. The 
maxim “art for art’s sake"— rejected by the greatest of 
artists—will sound to them peculiarly fresh and. uncon- 
ventional, and the idea of using Shakespeare, or music, or 
pictures for serious purposes will provoke them to mirth. 

We have thus penetrated to the fons et origo of 
Mr. Keatinge’s proposal to disarm contrariance by a 
flank movement. The present writer „affirms that a 
flank movement would be entirely unnecessary except 
for a bad traditien, and that this bad tradition could be 
broken down in six months if schoolmasters possessed 
courage and originality. Not only could the tradition 
be broken down, but the boys would thoroughly enjoy 
discussions on serious topics, and would begin to feel 
that their masters were at last grappling with realities. 
The psychology of the Aufgabe. is all on the side’of the 
view here advocated. . i es 

There may, of course, be various other causes of **con- 
trariance” besides the one just discussed dt length. 
Such causes, however, affect all subjects, not merely the 
one referred to by Mr. Keatinge. 

A dull or odious teacher awakens contrariance; too 
long a lesson awakens contrariance; a lesson which 
Seems to be purposeless or unpractical awakens con- 
irariance. Conversely, the teacher who can use the 
resources of the “incidental” method has a fine weapon 
in his hand. If, in the midst of a history or a mathe- 
matics lesson, he can suddenly seize hold of an episode 
or a process that illustrates a principle already enunciated 
—a principle of conduct, if you like—the principle will 
become more meaningful than ever. But, as we have 
seen, our author fails to recognise the seed for this 
previous acquisition of the principle. _ 

In fact, the more carefully one reads Mr. Keatingé's 
book the more convinced one becomes that it is based 
on close but somewhat limited observation, possibly oni 
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some personal experience of the writer, either as pupil 
or teacher. The book is thus an important contribution 
to eduvational thinking. But this personal element, 
though undoubtedly saving the book from the com- 
monest faults of educational writing, namely, conyen- 
tionality, pedantry and dulness, Keeps it out of the 
stream of effective thinking. The personal element is 
not subsumede under recognised and convincing edu- 
cational categories, but m categories that are, so to 
speak, provincial, or even patochisl. If tiny educational 
sects existed as tiny religious sects exist, the critic might 
say that Mr. Keatinge belonged to one of them, and 
used terminology and arguments unintelligible outside its 
ranks. 

Take, for example, a passage like the following: “If 
an idea A be introduced in company with a conative 
bries of ideas, XYZ, of which» it does not form an 
essential constituent, though it may stand in some 
relation to it, the concentration of the mind on XYZ 
will render impotent the system that might criticise and 
inhibit A, and A thus obtains a suggestive valued (p. 77.) 

All this is not merely unintelligible to the present 
writer; it is astounding. Taking the last point first: 
what man, with the interests of moral education at 
heart, wants to “render impotent” critical ideas? What 
man does not want tlem to come into daylight, be 
discussed and refuted? Throughout Mr. Keatinge’s 
discussions the notion is implicit that moral ideas fear, 
exposure, that reason cannot be appealed to in cases of 
conflict, that, in fact, reason and rational persuasion 
have little or no place in moral education, 

Again, this amazing paragraph tells us that the con- 
contration of mind-on one group of ideas is conducive te 
the actual emergence of A. No psychologist in existence 

will support this contention, particularly as the idea A 
is definitely dusoribedon as not integ.ally connected with 
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_«j¢ may () stand in some relation to”—the group 
XYZ. Definite concentration on one task is precisely 
the state of mind in which alien, or semi-alien, ideas will 
mot enter the mind; the Bewusstseinslage here described 
will be precisely the least favourable for such entrance. 
Attention in one direction inhibits, not encourages, the 

entrance of impertinent, or even oi only remotely perti-_ 
nent, ideas. “When we are totally absorbed we are also 

‘absent-minded; the upper level is admrably clear, ihe 

lower is exceedingly obscure."* 

However, Mr. Keatinge’s psychology says differently; 
the idea will, in his opinion, “silently wake its place and 
dimly be realised as an idea that has an active value; 
it will tend to come to the fore again when any process 
of conation that involves it is at work, and when brought 


to the front by the ordinary processes of association it 
wil..." 


But it won't, Mr. Keatinge. 

Association of ideas does not take place in wis bask- 
ground of the mind; it takes place in clear conscious- 
ness, probably in definite connection with ono of our 
purposes. If the margin of consciousness could supply 
us with associations at this rate, our minds would be 
crowded and impassable. 

If we completely reverse Mr. Keatinge’s statement we 
shall got nearer to psychological truth. Suppose we 
have the fantastic desire to make the idea A “silently” 
enter the boy’s mind; let us set him, not to a strenuous 

*task, but to a course of reverie, assisting his flow of 
thought by means of suggestive music and poetry. In 
some respects, too, fatigue is useful, or even a dose of 
alcohol (!), inasmuch as under the influence of the latter 
“the inhibitions are reduced.”+ Anything to get rid 
of this monster contrariance! As Professor Welton 


[: 


* Titchener, Attention, p. 229. 
+ Minster erg, Psychology and Crime, p. 245. 
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remarks, in words that must bring but little comfort 
to the advocates of “suggestion”: “Generally, we may 
say that everything which decreases the dominance of 
clear purpose, or which increases the influence? of the 
background of consciousness relatively to the clear centre 
of attention, increases Suggestibility.”. . . Fatigue in- 
creases our liability to accept suggestion. So, too, does 
limitation of knowledgo."* Throw to the Acgs all that 
is great and distinctive of man, and then—suggestion 
may have its chance! Ibis doubtful whether any civilised 
country bué our own could beget such a philosophy of 
moral education as this ! 

But, as already insisted upon, another factor will be 
necessary if suggestion, under these conditions, is to 
work. We must take care that on some previous occa- 
sion thé youth has been face to face with the principle 
inolved, that it has been in the focus of his conscious- 
ness and sharply defined—not “dim,” not “unnoticed.” + 
Givéii these conditions, it may be quite possible to make 
the idea enter the mind a second time with greater 
apparent independence and impressiveness than was the 
case at first. And much good may the admission do! 

Some other expressions dropped by Mr. Keatinge throw 
light upon his curious prepossessions. At first sight 
these expressions relative to contrariance seem mere 
argumenta ad popxlum, anà therefore not fully ingenuous. 
We have seen his reference to teetotalism. 

But this is not the only case in which Mr. Keatinge 


* Psychology of Education, p, 160. Nevertheless, Professor Welton con- 
cludes that “ suggestion should be increasingly the rule, command more and 
more the exception as the child increases in intelligence, forc-sight and self- 
control. Command means control from without; suggestion cultivates control 
from eae (P. 102.) Certainly “command” is no good, Dut what about 
reason 

But again, “ suggestibility implies the activity of the instinct of self. 
abasement.” , 

‘he more cantankerous [a boy] is, the more suggestible he is.” 

"This remark of Professor Welton is profoundly true, and explains the 
attitude of the educationists here being criticised, They are helplessly 
Suggestible, but think themselves bold and cantankerous, 
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fails to recognise the plasticity of adolescence, and, 
_in fact, mixes up youths with adults. He invariably 
assumes that his youths possess already a fixed code 
of morals, coming from Heayen knows where, and (by 
the way) a very bad code of morals. He depicts the 
moralising teacher’as “making an attack” upon this 
code, nay, upon the youth’s “sentiments and ideals.” * 
In another passage “attacks” become assaults,” pnd 
“sentiments and ideals ” become “standards.” + 
This assumption, damaging &s it is to the public 
schools, is even more significant in the light it throws 
upon the prepossessions of Mr. Keatinge’s mind, Ho 
Seems to have two or three boyish vices in his mind, and 
to imagine, very wrimaginatively, that the moral instruc- 
tor’s work is to grapple with these vices and with 
nothing more. Instead of this, the teacher's work will 
deal largely with questions of civics, in connection wiva 
which not a single element of “contrariance” need 
emerge at all, : US 
The present writer's reading may possibly be mistaken, 
but he does not remember any reference by Mr. Keatingo 
to a single moral question of a non-conventional kind; 
the assumption is constant that the moral law is known 
in all its broad outlines,} and that very little of a con- 
structive nature remains to be accomplished, despite the 
proud boast—which Herbartians have made before— 
that education should be “creative.” Mr. Keatinge 
occasionally comes close up to controversial questions 
such as the abuse of advertisement, but never tells us 
what the school should do to help in their solution; 
doubtless, jf he once made the attempt, he would find 
oe 11 —  . —. . — aae 


* P. 171. x 
iderable feeling of contrariance that the average boy 
E adieu ullo are made upon his moral Eu n 
their study of history, boys have “ to compare c nracter 
pee MUN But whence do they get their standards of 
judgment? e . 7 
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himself advocating direct methods—ceall them persuasion, 
instruction, discussion, or what you will. . The only 
promising remark he makes is in connection with show- 
ing boys the value and meaning of their schgolwork 
(p. 69)—a flitting suggestion of Aufgabe psychology. 

An Oxford writer, who, as a psyehologist, is far in 
advance of either of the present controversialists, has 
made much the. same criticisms as those heve brought 
forWard. Professor MacDougall “repudiates” the 
“peculiar implication attached to the word 'sugges- 
tion’ by some writers. They speak of ‘ suggestive ideas’ 

implying that such ideas haye some peculiar 
potency, » potency that would seem to be almost of a 
magical character; but they do not sueceed in making 
clear in what way these ideas differ from others. The 
potency of the idea conveyed by suggestion seems to be 
nojhing but the potency of conviction; and convictions 
produced by logical means seem to have no less power to 
de&cmuiue thought or action.”* Exactly : direct means, 
such as persuasion, discussion, and the like, may be as 
potent as indirect means, and, as we have seen, may 
pave the way for them. 

u Qontrariant ideas” are no more “magical” than ''sug- 
gestiveideas." Their causes may, Professor MacDougall 
points out, be complex, but probably at their inception 
there was some, unwise, tactless exercise of personal 
influence on the part of someone in authority; this 
awakened the “undue dominance of the impulse of self- 
assertion over that of submission.” 

The quotations just given are reminders—the first, 
that Mr. Keatinge disparages or ignores man's supreme 
endowment of reason, of being open to conviction through 
the medium of argument; the second, that he ignores 
equally the fact that combativeness—resulting in con- 
traviance—is frequently far less in evidence than the 


_ * Social Psychology, pp» 101,02. 
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opposite quality of submissiveness. Vast numbers of 
children and considerable numbers of youths of both sexes 
are willing to take any decent advice the teacher may 
give. The present writer has seen many of the roughest 
youths of a great city listening eagerly to an evening 
school teacher who" advised them on intimate affairs of 
life; at present the only professional advisers are clergy 
and phrenclogists, thanks largely to th» attitude repre- 
sented in Mr. Keatinge’s book. ` 
Of course, if the advice constitutes an “assault” upon 
previously acquired habits and ideals, there will be 
temporary difficulty; and here everything depends upon 
whether the teacher can—Keep the contrariant ideas 
from rising? No!—meet contrariant ideas in the open 
and kill them in a rational hand-to-hand fight. But, 
as already said, in the majority of cases no contrariant 
ideas—or contrariant: habits—will have to be met; ths 
moral field will be open, and conviction will follow if 
the teacher knows his business. “Wè have no intéfest 
in opposing reason.” 
Mr. Keatinge's ill-starred doctrine seems to have been 
the child of two parents: first, the recognition of con- 
trariance as a fact; second, the study of hypnotism. 
But our author went the wrong way about, He should 
have sought for the causes of contrariance—a local and 
contingent phenomenon little rocognised by psychologists 
and by the experience of humanity; instead of which, he 
took it as an eternal and embarrassing fact calling for a 
drastic remedy. The “dissociation” of the hypnotic 
state suddenly flashed upon his mind; he was provided at 
last with ideas of a cataclysmic and portentous nature: 
the remedy was found; desperate and exceptional thera- 
peuties would cure the morbid symptoms which vexed 
hig soul. Hence were begotten amazing sentences tike 
the following, which imply, not that rational creatures 
have to be educated to a thoughtful weighing of the pros 
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and cons of various types of conduct, but that creatures 
devoid of reason have to be operated upon in such a way 
as to be hustled blindly into good conduct. 

* An idea, in so far as it is suggestive, tends to»realise 
itself quite apart from insight or understanding.” “The 
suggestive force of the idea [causes] “the resulting train 
of associations [to be] abnormal, so that adverse ideas 
and, impulses scem (sic /) to be non-existent?’ (p. 31). 
“A suggestive idea is one which exercises a disintegrating 
influence on the mind dn suth a way that critical and 
inhibitory ideas are rendered ineffective" (p. 54). “The 
idea,* through its very suddenness, overflows into action 
at once, before critical ideas are able to arise. In 
addition, the idea, a repellant one, by its suddenness 
gives a shock to the mental system, and tends to render 
dissociation easy " (p.79). On reading such passages as 
£:dse, one rubs one’s eyes in amazement. Things which 
seem.to Mr. Keatinge blessedly advantageous seem to 
his reader exactly the opposite. 

Curiously, ‘“contrariance” appears in the earlier 
chapters of Mr. Keatinge’s book as an angel of light: 
“The more striking cases of hypnotic suggestion make 
it evident that these contrariant ideas are necessary for 
tho very existence of an individual mind. If I am told 
that a certain colour is red, when my senses tell me it is 
blue, I repel theesuggestion with vigour. In order to 
convince me that the suggestion is worthy of credence, 
it would be necessary to . . . use proof or reason ” (p. 8). 
The same attitude of approval appears in the discussion 
of Binet’s results; children are only too liable to accept 
the experimenter's word; their contrariant ideas arise all 
too feebly. Stirely the inference we are to draw is, not 
that we should suppress or circumvent “contrariance” 
(whatever be the origin of the latter), but that we should 


* Awakened by someone suddenly saying, “There is a rat crawling up 
your leg.” xj 
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persuade people to investigate their own convictions and 
prejudices, and try to find out whether this set of ideas 
or that is the rational one to follow.* H 

It is impossible to see where, in Mr. Keatinge's system, 
resides the difference between good ideas and bad ideas. 
Is it that the former arouses “contrariance” and the 
latter do not? If so, then we have a novel doctrine of 
"original*sin" taught from an educational chair; we 

5 s [ 

mortals are prone to evil; we contrariantly turn our 

a ds 
eyes away from the light; we welcome eagerly the 
tempter's seduetions. Or, are good ideas and bad ideas 
equally likely to arouse contrariance? If so, then the 
educator’s task is simple indeed. He must force as 
many bad ideas as possible down the pupil's throat in 
order to awaken “contrariance” in the direction of good. 
Or, is there not a third alternative—the one that Mr. 
Keatinge avoids so persistently—namely, that the g-od 
is the rational, and that contrariance (as distinct from 
actual sin through habit or severe temptation) Wfil not 
arise towards moral ideas if the latter can be shown to 
be rational and worthy? 

But, fantastic and erroneous though much of Mr. 
Keatinge’s book appears to the present writer, it 
suffices to point a warning. Moral, or civic, or reli- 
gious instruction (the reader can use which adjective 
or adjectives he prefers) needs high qualities in the 
teacher, and when given by the tactless or incom- 
petent can lose much of its virtue. Contrariance, in 
such a case, is a more serious thing than in the case of 

+The depreciation of reason, which runs like a thread of ill luck through 
Mr. Keatinge’s system, is equally present in the description of Dr. B. Sidis's 
experiments »pon which he lays so much stress. Because, in the course of 
perfectly meaningless experiments on coloured squares, the experimentor's direct 
suggestion of a certain square (he yells out " Three,” meaning that the subject 
should choose the third square) does not operate effectively, the inference 18 
drawn that “normal suggestibility varies . . . iuversely as direct suggestion." 
But the present writer has the idea that morality is largely—if not w olly— 
capable of rational justification; and as for the ineffectiveness of “direct 
suggestion,” the answer is that what some of us ask for is not any lunatio 


system of “direct suggestion,” but a system of wise instruction, elucidation, 
and inspiration, " 
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other lessons. The present writer, therefore, is coming 
to believe more and more in the policy of educationists 
framing an imposing ritual, consisting of songs, hymns, 
biographies, passages from literature and from the Bible, 
and a certain number of symbolic ceremonies—the whole, 
perhaps, founded on an anniversary basis. Still, specific 
lessons would continue to be necessary, and, in addition, 
certain manuals dealing with the practical duties of life 
would have to be officially drawn up and scatJered broad- 
cast through the land. A fine ritual and a series of fine 
text-books would not, Yet us hope, awaken contrariance, 
even if teachers, «as Mr. Keatinge seems to imagine, are 
mostly incompetent. 

‘A definite question will close the present critique of 
Mr. Keatinge’s notable book. 

Does ue or does he not approve of the systems of religi- 
ous instruction that prevail in our elemontary schools ? 
‘those systems all have the conimon characteristic of 
being 7veci; there is nothing merely “suggestive” about 
the Ten Commandments. When influential educationists 
sneer at the unpopular, and even perilous, attempts of a 
few men to make those systems more practical and 
inspiring, certain phrases about “running with the hare 
and hunting with the hounds” and “willing to wound 
and yet afraid to strike” come into one’s mind. These 
critics seem to disapprove intensely of what the Churches 
insist upon, and yet to he too lacking in courage to give 
expression to their disapproval; a sneer or two at “moral 
instruction” is, however, safe; it will lose them no 
office; it may, in view of the unpopularity of the word 
“moral” among academic people, be of servico. Mr. 
Keatinge is mot the kind of man to take up this 
attitude consciously; but the writer asks him bluntly 
this question, and concludes with it: “ Does he object to 
the system of direct moral and religious instruction that 
obtains at present in our elementary schools ?" 
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‘CHAPTER XI. 


'The Incursion of a Dramatist. 


——-—8 


Ix his preface to Man and Superman Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has assured us that, when some irritable roviewer pitches 
into him with zest, ho feels unspeakably obliged. “If I 
am to be a luminous author,” he adds, “I nrast also 
be a most intensely refractory porson, liable"—ho is 
employing the simile of the electric light—“to go out 
and to go wrong at inconvenient moments, s"d..with 
incendiary possibilities.” 

Now, the writer does not propose, using Mr. Shaw's 
words, to “pitch into him with zest.” There is nothing 
brilliantly “refractory” in his educational opinions. He 
has “gone wrong,” but not in an “incendiary” or even & 
mildly “luminous” direction. If he had, a feeling of 
“zest” might then be possible. But the truth is that 
Mr. Shaw’s genius, -well advértised, but nevertheless 
genuine, deserts him almost completely when he dabbles 
in educational matters; and the controversialist who 
knows that in many matters of drama, music and eco- 
nomics, Mr. Shaw’s judgment is as sound as his sword 
is keen, feels that in this other department his judgment 
nods, and his sword is a mere lath painted to look like iron. 

From the depths of the queue gatliered at the doors of 
the Savoy Theatre once came the voice of a reader of 
the playbill: “Arms and the Man, by Bernard Shaw.” 
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Another voice took up the parable; “Ts that Bernard 
Shaw or George Bernard Shaw? There's two, you know!" 

It was a sound remark. There is the economist, the 
dramatist, the critic, the expositor of Ibsen and Wagner; 
and there is, alas! the educationist. The division of 
personality which Mr. Shaw satirises in several of his 
male characters is painfully exemplified in his own 
duality. To uge one of the most telling gf his own 
maxims, “ No man ever learns to do one thing by doing 
something else, howevpr clesely allied. the two things 
may be;” and, though Mr. Shaw has won to the front 
rank in two or three lines of work, his failure to deal 
intelligibly with educational topics is almost absolute. 
His genius rarely flows over into the educational depart- 
ment of his brain, which, indeed, has been suffering for 
many’ years from sensory and motor aphasia, and has 
yielded little but spismodic and_contradictory, though 
undeniably vigorous, convulsions. 

pre iing is intensely disappointing. “He who can 
does; he who cannot teaches," Mr. Shaw assures us, 
and we naturally expect that some profoundly significant 
views on education lie behind an aphorism so scathing. 
Here, at last, we say to ourselves, there sound the accents 
of authority, tho missing note of distinction. It is only 
with a wistful reluctance that we surrender our faith, 
and admit that Mr. Shay, as an educationist, is merely 
“conventionally unconventional” —which any one of us 
might easily be. 

Tt is a custom with Government Inspectors of Schools, 
when drawing up an adverse report, to commence it 
with few nice things. This policy will be pursued in 
the present chapter. The one or two things that can be 
said in favour of Mr. Shaw as an educationist will be 
said first. : 

Mr. Shaw is free from delusions about what is 
called, in ani, edeni circles, “formal training,” 
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the doctrine that certain subjects train certain alleged 
faculties in such a way that these alleged faculties 
acquire a general—not a merely specific—power, Thus 
English grammar, classical grammar, and mathematics 
are each supposed so to train the “ Reasoning Faculty” 
that a man becomes a good all-round reasoner, able to 
see through any of the fallacies of the day; again, these 
subjects, because they are hard and perhaps’ dull, also 
train the “Will Faculty,” and make a man generally 
resolute and persevering; science trains the “Observation 
. Faculty”; dates train the “Memory Faculty”; and in 
much the same way faculties of “ Accuracy,” “ Neatness,” 
“ Punctuality,” and so on, can be trained. 

The rival doctrine is that all our so-called faculties are 
more or less limited by the subject matter to which thoy 
are applied; we reason well, observe well, pérsevere 
well, only in relation to things in which we take en 
interest; and this interest is closely dependent on our 
knowledge, or power of apperception. This “suvend 
doctrine, which may be called that of “apperceptive 
interest,” is clearly different from that of formal training, 

It is doubtful whether the commercial traveller who 
acquires enormous skill in employing the London 'buses, 
trams, and tubes in the most eflicient way acquires a 
skill which will help him much with the Paris system; 
still less, that will help him with refractory customers or 
with a peevish mother-in-law. Ideas transferable from 
one department of activity to another can certainly 
be acquired, and are certainly valuable, but that is a 
different statement from the common one that a kind of 
training, a set of habits, can be applied efficiently to a 
new and alien subject matter. As we have seen, Mr. 
Shaw, in a quite different connection, has thrown a 

similar doubt upon the doctrine of’ “faculty training,” 
and his words, which have been already quoted, deserve 
to be sounded in the ears of every schoolmaster who-has 
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not yet fairly faced the issue they raise. “ No man ever 
learns to do one thing by doing something else, however 
"elosely allied the two things may be."* This appears to 
be the most valuable thing—almost the only, valuable 
thing—Mr, Shaw has ever said upon educational topics, 
and he has scattered one or two necessary corollaries to . 
it throughout his dramatic works. Thus, Undershaft, 
in Major Barkara, is made to ridicule the ascetic notion 
that, as one of our public school men says, “a distasteful 
subject may be of the groatest poszible value simply 
because it is distasteful.”+ “Are you sure,” Stephen 
asks, “so much pampering is really good for men's 
characters?” Undershaft’s reply is the reply of those 
who advocate the interest doctrine. There is always 
enough trouble and hardship in the world to render 
unnecessary the scholastic cultivation of the art of endur- 
dng drudgery. Mr. Shaw believes in “slave morality” as 
little as Nietzsche, though, by the way, he has much to 
süy üboub the Will,” and distinguishes it from the 
“Intellect” in a way that is not very convincing. 
Thero is hardly anything else in his educational phil- 
osophy of any practical value. It is true that in one of 
his maxims—' Activity is the only road to knowledge"— 
he adumbrates an idea of some considerable value; but 
then, this very maxim has been uttered thousands of 
times before, and does not even possess the merit of 
sounding paradoxical. Besides, if the doctrine of interest 
has any validity, the counter maxim— Knowledge is the 
only road to activity "—is almost as true. Give a boy 
a few hints about starland, and he will possibly develop 
a keen and “active” interest in the stars. If Mr. Shaw 
will analyse his own maxim, he will elther entangle 
himself in the toils of the “faculty doctrine,” or he will 
‘emorge upon the open expanse of the apperception 


* The Perfect Wagernite. : 
í bs J. L. Paton, in the Moral Ziducation Report. 
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philosophy, and will discover that, as “activity” in- 
volves “knowledge,” knowledge is not necessarily the 
anemic and ineffective thing which he implies it to be, 
and that; Siegfried need not be regarded as an incarnation 
of mere Will. 

In one of his lectures and in several of his critical 
essays on the drama Mr. Shaw also gives some advico 
which teachers ought to be able to put sso use. He is 
emphatic in his condemnation of the policy—so common 
among teachers ‘that it must haye been taught them 
by a past generation of inspectors—to spoil poetry 
by reciting it as prose. “ Don’t sing it,” is an injunction 
often heard in schools. Again and again Mr. Shaw 
insists that the ear for sound, not the eye for print, is 
the sure clue to Shakespeare. “The elocutionist is a 
born fool, in which capacity, observing with paln^that 


poets have a weakness.for imparting to their dramatic. 


dialogue a quality which he describes and deplores as 

'sing-song,' he devotes his life to the art of breaking* ap 
verse in such a way as to make it sound like insanely 
pompous prose. The effect of this on Shakespeare’s 
earlier verse, which is full of the naive delight of pure 
oscillation, to be enjoyed as an Italian enjoys a barearolle, 
or a child a swing, or a baby a rocking-cradle, is destruc- 
tively stupid."* With regard to music, Mr. Shaw is in 
the very forefront of sane reformers. He Bees E 
appreciation should, educationally, ques ges an e 
technique, that people have to be taug t to Ra: an 
interpret, and that, in short, scholastic procedure has, in 
this matter as in that of the teaching of poetry, been on 


zrong lines. , aor . 
aru y us now'turn to the barren and disappointing side 


of Mr. Shaw's educational philosophy., M 
His most emphatic pronouncement upon educational 
topics is contained, as we should expect, in his Maxims 


* Dramatic Opinions, etc., I. p. 26. 0 : 
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for Revolutionists, appended to Man and Superman. ‘ The 
viles& abortionist,” he tells us, “is he who attempts to 
mould g child's character." The present writer is anxious 
to know what intelligible meaning can be assigned to 
this statement, has done his best to find out, but has 


failed. 
A few years ago the writer was acting as member of 


an executive cammittee appointed to investjgate moral 
inStruction and training. All or most of our witnesses 
and paid investigators,wero eminently safe and cautious 
people, and the conclusions finally arrived at could not, 
by any stretch of language, be called revolutionary. In 
the course of that inquiry Mr. Shaw's maxim was quoted 
more than once by persons representative of the English 
publie school. Tactfully diselaiming any fanatical ad- 
hereree to Mr. Shaw’s economie, vegetarian, and other 
views, they felt that'he was really right for once when 
he characterised the man who attempted to mould a 
child s'unaracter:as a “vile abortionist.” 

Now the masters, like the boys, in our great public 
schools possess many admirable qualities, but they are a 
somewhat conventional body of men. They are mildly 
Anglican, pagan, sceptical people—all in the same way 
—firmly convinced that a public school education has 
worked some subtle ennobling of their own natures, 
that classics and cricket, make first-class statesmen and 
proconsols, that fads and fanaticisms are bad form, that 
teaching is a knack, and that professional training for 
it is little short of ludicrous. Matthew Arnold was 
referring to their class when, a few decades ago, he 
described the “barbarians” as men endowed with a 
* superficial good sense and good nature,” bus possessing 
a complete inaptitude for ideas and “a profound help- 
leasness in presence of all great spiritual movements,” 

Now, what struck the writer in the above inquiry was 
that most of As public school men who took any part in 
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it seemed to be of Mr. Shaw's opinion, and some of 
them, as already said, quoted his words with tho highest 
approval Whereupon the writer thought, * Can it be 
that these respectable people have become audacious all 
of a sudden, or can it be that Mr. Shaw has sunk for 
once into shallowness and conventionality?" The latter 
is, apparently, the case. In the light of such biological 
and psychological knowledge as is avgilabló for our 
educational guidance, there is very little sense in saying 
that «tle vilest abortionist is he who attempts to mould 
a child’s character,” and a Socialist would do wisely in 
singing Nunc Dimittis after playing such pranks with 
language. Unless Socialists mean to mould the character 
of the human race, stamping upon it a new social and 
moral impress, they may just as well abandon their 
cause at once. Mr. Shaw (as will presently “appear) 


thinks that the chief or only hope for the race lies inc 


selective breeding; he drops the idea of educational and 
environmental influence, and falls beck on hwwsdity, 
How broken a reed that is can be shown without much 
difficulty. The present point, however, is that a Socialist 
—or even the most moderate reformer—who believes 
that human character is unalterable, that it cannot, or 
at least ought not to, be moulded, is a wonder to gods 
and men. That the above maxim should be uttered for 
the benefit of “ revolutionists "—Oof all people in the world 
— adds a hundredfold to the wonder. To affirm in all 
gravity that, just as the leopard cannot change his spots, 
so the human animal cannot be altered in any important 
respect—this may be magnificent, but it is not “ revolu- 
tionism.” 

Now, Mr. Shaw recognises that after middle age human 
nature, or at any rate male human nature, is compara- 
tively unalterable; “Every man over forty is a scoundrel,” 
he tells us; but what about the man under forty? Why 
does Mr. Shaw say “forty” and not “thirty” or 
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“twenty”? Does he mean tha& men are in any way 
different after forty from what they were before, or does 
he mean nothing whatever by the selection of that 
` particular age? Does the maxim bear any fuller mean- 
ing than if Mr. Shaw were to write a pantomime and 
make one of his characters say, ‘ Every man over forty 
has two legs,” or “ Every time a man makes a speech he 
uses his voice"? It is doubtful whether hejs guilty of 
a lapse into mere twaddle; there is probably method in 
his madness, and meaning—perhaps a muddled meaning 
—in his maxims. Now, there is a meaning, and a very 
practical one, in the statement that * Every man over 

. forty is a scoundrel.” The meaning is that youth is 
generally over at that age; that plasticity is generally 
over; that the possibility of further education is generally 
overs that, the time for new ideals is generally over. 
Hie, therefore, who attempts to plnek the old association 
fibres from the brain of middle age, or to map out new 
tradiS in its potrifying substance, might, with some 
show of reason, be called an *abortionist." Mr. Shaw 
remarks elsewhere that “any person under the age of 
thirty who, having knowledge of the existing social 
order, is not a revolutionist, is an inferior,” a statement 
which again implies that the approach of middle age is 
coincident with increased rigidity of mind. 

Mr. Shaw has given us, in his plays, several instances 
of this characteristic recalcitrancy—Ramsden in Man and 
Superman, Broadbent in John Bull's Other Island—men 
whose ideas were imbibed twenty years before the situa- 
tion shown in the first act, and had persisted without 
substantial change up to that moment. But the best 
example of the recalcitrancy is provided by Mr. Shaw 
himself when speaking ew cathedra on educational topics. 
Here his resemblance to Ramsden is appalling. “I will 
not allow you,” says the latter, “to treat me as if I were 
a mere member of the British public. I detest its pre- 
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judices; I scorn its narrowness; I demand the right to- 
think for myself. You pose as an advanced man. Let 
me tell you that I was an advanced man before you were 
- born. I grow more advanced every day." The trouble 
with Mr. Shaw as an educationist is that his ideas date 
back from the seventies and eighties, and he does not 
realise the fact. 

It has already been said that he does wot siand alone. 

Almost everyone who thinks he must say something 

striking on education says- the same as he, and the 

utterances pass for profound science if not for audacity 
and unconventionality. That the giving of facts, infor- 
mation, and knowledge is a singularly futile process, that 
instruction is a very minor concern for the educationist, 
are statements which in these days are almost unchal- 
longed; so far as education is really efficient and efféctive 
it is a process of “drawing out" existent faculties 
or preserving intact a mysterious something called the 
individuality or personality. That “knowledge is pdWer” 
sounds pre-Victorian ; societies for the dissemination of 
useful * knowledge" are no longer founded; nous avons 
changé tout cela. Nevertheless, all these depreciations 
of knowledge, facts, and information, all these exhorta- 
tions to “train faculty” or “draw out individuality,” even 
the Shavian identification of “moulding character” with 
*tvile abortionism "—the whole of this system of phrase- 
ology which sounds so audacious and yet so en 
profound, is generally little more than timc | clap- 
trap, is largely unscientific, and, at the best, is lac king in 
point and value for such an England as we live in—an 
England which never has roverenced knowledge, and 
needs not tó be warned against such reverence. 

No doubt a meaning and a practical value could be 
forced into the phraseology here condemned. Anyon 
can make out a case against “mere knowledge, if he 
tries, against knowledge that is verbal, gemante, uas 
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connected with the child's interests and activities. The 
writer could easily save even Mr. Shaw’s abortionist 
maxim from the absurdity in which its too general form 
has involved it. But, knowing something of English 
schools, and having learnt from men like Matthew Arnold 
and Mr. Shaw himself that the gratest weaknesses of 
the English character spring from lack of apperceptive 
knowledge i in geteral and of moral and civicnowledge 
in particular, the present writer prefers to employ a 
different terminology from that whiclf is everywhere 
regarded as scientifically sound and polemically brilliant ; 
to lay stress on the elements that constitute real know- 
ledge; and to believe that ideas can profoundly mould 
character, and should be employed for that purpose. 
Call this process ''abortionism," if you will; it is the 
most necessary and the most significant in education. 
Ono might quote the words of Herb art, and say, '* I have 
no conception of education apart from instruction," and 
mean^by instruction the providing or the suggesting 
of ideas. 

To illustrate. Despite Mr. Shaw's pessimism as to 
the reality of human progress, the English race, in the 
course of a few brief decades, has learnt the lesson of 
kindness to animals, and this lesson has been partly or 
mainly learnt through the agency of schools. Where 
cruelty still flourishes as. an institution is exactly the 
region in which schools blatantly refuse to teach the 
lesson of kindness. 

Again, there has been an enormous change in men’s 
attitude towards alcohol; dozens of superstitions have 
been exploded though dozens more remain. Here again 
there has been: a march of ideas—a march that can be 
further exemplified in almost every moral question. 
Old standpoints are passed, and the very memory of 
them almost vanishes from men’s minds.* 

* Thorndike's words, quoted below, p. 294, um up the case. 
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Now, countless other truths, whose significance in 
some cases is only just dawning on the race, hygienic 
truths, civic truths, «esthetic truths, as well as truths 
at presont regarded as moral in the narrower sense, will 
have, sooner or later, to be learnt. Civilisation means 
this process of learning, and every Utopia assumes that 
the process has been completed. If the pregent writer 
were a thévough-going Socialist he woull be the first, to 
welcome all attempts to make the moral consciousness 
deeper, wider, affd more serfsitive, and the last to charac- 
terise such attempts as ‘vile aborfionism.” If the 
Eg are clumsy and old-fashioned the fault lies 

gely with those persons who, like Mr. Shaw 9" 

E of his fellow Fabians, content themselves with 
r ee equusotanr utenti YP” 
iis, Shane Sell ae ie ebadt ie 
: Taps answer that towards the close 
of his book on Municipal Trading he urges the necessity 
- for teaching citizenship. No doubt hd docs ; ‘he is here, 
in fact, an advocate of the “ abortionism” he elsewhere ` 
condemns. But, generally speaking, Mr. Shaw and his 
friends have done nothing whatever to encourage the 
view that education consists mainly in the providing 
and suggesting of living ideas on moral, civic, wsthetic, 
and other matters. Except on matters of school feeding 
and school hygiene they are as corventional as any 
group of people in the country. . 

A rapid outline of the older and the newer views of 
the moral nature of man has already been given,” and 
an attempt made to show their bearing on educational 
matters. When Mr. Shaw talks about “ abortionism " 
he appears as an adherent of the forfner—the view 
that the soul is endowed from hirth with a mystic 
faculty of conscience, & mystic faculty of will (perhaps 
rebaptised “life force” and incarnated for dramatic 
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purposes in Siegfried), and sundry other mystic faculties; 
these. in combination constitute a hypermystie individu- 
ality orepersonality. So mystic is everything that any 
educator who lays his desecrating hand upon the soul is 
a "vile abortionist.” The function of education is to 
cultivate, but by no means to create, these faculties. 
Just as in the older theories of embryology the future 
plant or animaltwas supposed to exist, preformed though 
microscopic, from the first, so in the older views of 
education at present stalking forth a$ new, scientific, 
and revolutionary, the human faculties of ** conscience,” 
u will,” “reason,” “observation,” and the rest were 
supposed to exist from the first in the child. This false 
view would have led to a “hands off!” policy except 
that teachers and the Church would not have it, and 
happened to be right for once. 

Now, what is actually innate ir man? Of what ele- 
ments does heredity consist? The reply is, that a 
numier of instincts are innate, but these do not corres- 
pond to the usual list of faculties; there is no instinct of 
“ conscience,” or * observation,” and the like, though 
there is a social instinct, a constructive instinct, and a 
great capacity—we can hardly call it instinct—for imita- 
tion, sympathy, and suggestion. What is of really 
immense importance is the fact that all the instincts of 
man, ag contrasted with those of other animals, are 
highly plastic, dirigible, and educable. Imitation, sym- 
pathy, and suggestion—the deeds, the feelings, and the 
thoughts of other people—are able to guide and mould 
our hereditary equipment of instincts in all kinds of 
wonderful ways, ways which the world is only painfully 
learning, and «which, if Mr. Shaw's «gbortionist” maxim 
were acted upon, would never be learnt at all. Man’s 
most distinctive characteristic is his tremendous accessi- 
bility to the power of imitation, sympathy and sugges- 
tion; in other words, to the powez of the ideas that 
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came to him from without; in still other words, to the- 

' power of instruction or of some equivalent of instruc- 
tion. As Mr. Chesterton points out, Mr. Shaw's 
fundamental error is the ignoring of tradition (“ social 
heredity”). Most of our theorists, in fact, ignore it, 
either in its good aspects or in its bad. 

How came it about that man’s instincts are so plastic, 
that man i3 so educable, and that analogies with animal 
and plant life are therefore so impertinent? Possibly 
because the acquisition of Hand power and speech power 
rendered the rigidity of instinct no longer an advantage ; 
hand power provided a man with houses and weapons, 
and therefore permitted domesticity and infantile im- 
maturity, while speech power provided a social heredity 
of knowledge and experience, handed down by. word of 
mouth and through books. Once we grasp tho fufiction 
of social heredity, uine-tenths of the educational clep- 
trap of the present day will be recognised for what 
it is. Once we grasp that social hbredity, operating 
upon the plastic instincts of man, is now a more potent 
force than biological or germinal heredity; once we 
grasp that man is suffering from a considerable and very 
fortunate paralysis or atrophy of his instincts, with the 
result that those instincts may become more than 
instincts—once we grasp these truths our attitude 
towards education will become hopeful and practical 
and, aboye all, different. 

Now, is Mr. Shaw ignorant of the fact that man’s 
evolution has taken this final form; that brain power, 
memory power, idea power, have supplanted muscle 

power, speed power, and instinct power? He is not 
ignorant of it; the fact is stated in fervently teleological 
language by Don Juan in Act IIT. of, Man and Superman: 
“ Life was driving at brains—at its darling object :°an 
organ by which it can attain not only self-consciousness 
but self-understanding.” The trouble is that Mr. Shaw 
j 
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seems to imagine that the life force is going to keep on 
at this business for ever and ever; that our brains must 
get bigger and bigger in every generation (or woe unto 
us!) while at the same time there is nothing more to put 
into the brains. Surely a limit will be reached, just as a 
limit to muscularity was reached with the plesiosaurus, 
etc.; though the brain power of the superman may be 
greater than that of the man of to-day, the essential 
difterence will lie in the external heritage of the super- 
man; he will be born into à better soeial environment, 
and all his possibilities will have breathing ground and 
feeding ground. Indeed, when the educationist of to-day 
studies the hopeful phenomena of adolescence he is 
inclined to ask whether supermen are not already among 
us in abundance. 

- The business of education is first to make a survey of 
ihe dozen or more plastic instincts. of the child and the 
youth, and then to dump down upon the back of these 
instinüüs a load of stimulating ideas. The writer deliber- 
ately uses a crude and offensive metaphor in place of the 
picturesque but elusive and useless metaphors which are 
regarded as scientific and orthodox. Provided we ensure 
that the child's mind is not unfairly handicapped, as in 
somo religious systems, either by deliberate depreciation 
of reason or by the suppression of such facts as would 
awaken inquiry, it is our, business as teachers to supply 
the child not only with nature-knowledge and linguistic 
skill, but with the moral traditions and the acquired 
experience of the race. Discretion and selective wisdom ' 
are no doubt required; and, again, first-hand knowledge 
is better than second-hand; but the child has to be 
provided with whole masses of second-hand” knowledge 
all the same. He has to be convinced, as early as is 
psychologically possible, that certain acts are noble, 
certain others ignoble, discourteous, unmerciful, and so 


on. New and, at present, nameless duties and decencies 
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and idealisms will, as generation succeeds generation, be 
added to this load of social tradition. If such a system 
of education is “abortionism,” then the writer is a sup- 
porter f **abortionism." 

* But,” someone will say, “what about tho child's sacred 
personality or individuality? Does not the teacher crush 
this or corrupt this when he imposes moral traditions 
upon it? 9Is there not something mea. and’ caddish in 
the feverish haste of the sects to chain the soul of the 
child in the shades of their own:;prison-house, where the 
only air he can breathe is the tainted air of their own 
prejudices ? Is not the process, after all, one of abor- 
tionism ? Why not leave the child alone?” 

Easy enough if evolution had taken another line and 
man were still a mechanism of instincts, The child 
cannot be left alone; he is bound „to pick up idcas; how- 
ever many self-denying ordinances we may choosesto 
pass on our own philosophic account. He will learn 
about the foreigner from the Tariff Reform Leagü^or its 
newspapers, about the capitalist from the S.D.F. or its 
emissaries, about alcohol from the temperance society, . 
and so on; he will pick up ideals of conduct from every- 
one he meets, and from every penny shocker he reads. 
The question for the educationist is whether partisan 
sources like these are the best or the only ones that can 
be provided for the moral education .of the race; and 
whether the moral truth that filters through the channel 
of the school is not likely to be, at any rate a little more 
wholesome than that which surges down the gutters of 
our streets. The distinction, be it observed, is not 
between leaving the child alone or instructing him—in 
Utopia ; but between these processes in the England of 
to-day. A well-known professor of education recently 
failed to draw this distinction: “Let virtue," he siid, 
“grow in its own time; leave these quiet waters to their 
own channel . . ¢ forget that you “> a moralist, and 
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remember that your pupil is a child." The words sound 
like those of Mr. Shaw himself. The fallacy is obvious. 
Virtue will not * grow in its own tims,” however much 
we “leave the quiet waters to their own channel” ; 
suggestions will come from without, contradictory sug- 
gestions, senseless suggestions, vile suggestions; and the ., 
educationist who, wrapped in his dreams of Utopia, 
forgets that heman plasticity means plasticity to evil as 
well as to good influences, and that if the good man 
refuses to be an * abortionis5," the bad, man—or, at any 
rate, a bad social environment—has no such fantastic if 
philosophie scruples, is on this question a mere acado- 
mician. Admitting that moral education in the past has 
often been stupid, clumsy, ascetic, tactless, premature— 
and frequently far worse than the worst we can say: 
abovs it—the writer affirms that some process by which 
the best moral traditións of the race may be handed down, 
justified to the reason, corrected, and systematised, is an 
essential part cf education. In one of Mr. Wells's 
earliest attempts at scientific romance, and certainly the 
most unpleasant of them all, we are introduced to an 
island where a scientist, by physiological means, has 
succeeded in transforming various animals into creatures 
bearing considerable resemblance to human beings. And 
how is this level subsequently sustained? Solely through 
a so-called law—a body of verbally recited maxims, 
which, by the process of repetition, gradually established 
themselves in the minds of these creatures as something 
higher than their own impulses; “Not to go on all 
fours; that is the law. Are we not men? Not to suck 
up drink; that is the law. Are we not men? Not to 
claw barks cf trees; that is the law. Are we not men?” 
And, again, a maxim with which Mr. Shaw will agree, 
‘Not to eat fish nor flesh; that is the law. Are we 


not men?” * : 
Say what we will about “individvality,” “personality,” 
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“abortionism,” and the rest, it is on the gradual accumu- 
lation of stores of moral, civic, and other wisdom that 
the hopes of the human race must mainly depend; and 
it is the task of education to give dynamic energy to 
these stores of wisdom by linking them to the instincts of 
the soul—or, if we prefer the expression, linking them on 
to the * will," or the “conscience,” or the “reason "— 
three words which probably mean much tjhe same thing. 
We have not learnt how to do this; but so long as we 
ignore the task, or sncer at it, oy leave it to tho unin- 
telligent, so long must we expect all the moral incon- 
sistencies which Mr. Shaw exposes in his plays. For, 
curious enough, the most brilliant work of our author 
is concerned with men of the type of Broadbent, whose 
"blessed old head," we are told, “had all its ideas in 
watertight compartments,” which compartments + were 
“impervious to anything it did not suit him to unde*- 
stand.” Absolutely true to life; Mr. Shaw has described 
John Bull’s most characteristic faultthe fault that is 
at the root of nine-tenths of John Bull’s inconsistencies 
and failures, as well as, doubtless, of some small portion 
of his practical success. John, as Arnold said years ago, 
is “inaccessible to ideas,” and suffers from “ inflexibility 
of mind"; he is conscientious and energetic, but as his 
ideas are in watertight compartments his actions and 
attitudes lack internal consistency, in. consequence of 
which the foreigner condemns him as a hypocrite, not 
really understanding him at all. He is everything except 
lucid; and thus we come across case after case of men 
like Craven in The Philanderer condemning the cruelty 
of the vivisector and condoning the cruelty of war or of 

the chase. “ m 
If this is a true characterisation of the English national 
weakness, what remedy does Mr. Shaw propose? To 
attempt to form the character of John Bull, junior, is 
«yile abortionism";«his character must, presumably, be 
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left to form itself, and he must continue to pick up his 
morals and his civics in scraps. His favourite catch- 
words must continue to carry the narrow connotations 
of sect, or party, or clique. The very lack of system in 
his ideas, which lies at the root of his moral inconsis- 
tencies, must be perpetuated indefinitely. Anything else 
is “abortionism.” Now, the only conceivable advantage 
of such a polic} accrues to Mr. Shaw himsetf, whom it 
provides with frosh and lucrative supplies of Ramsdens 
and Broadbents for dramatic purposes. «Having cornered 
the market of moral illumination, Mr. Shaw is bent upon 
maintaining the price of the article, and he exploits his 
advantage with the ruthlessness of a capitalist. Nay, 
he clamours for a protective tariff against ideas. 

Our author is terribly hard to please. “ Children are 
scourged and enslaved in the name of parental duty and 
edncation," he makes Cregan say in John Bull's Other 
Island. “If a boy shows the least ability,” remarks 
Undershaft in Major Barbara, “he is fastened on by 
schoolmasters . . . crammed with second-hand ideas, 
drilled and disciplined in docility and what they call 
good taste, and lamed for life, so that he is fit for 
nothing but teaching.” These amplifications of the 
abortioniss maxim are not easily reconcilable with the 
author’s apparent approval of teaching “good manners 
and sweetness of speech ",—qualities which seem to corre- 
spond in part with “ docility and good taste,” and which 
nuns in their convent schools teach while Council teachers 
“Mr. Shaw disapprovingly points out—do not. Another 
minor contradiction concerns Matthew Hafligan, whose 
tragedy, we are told, is that of his “ wasted youth, his 
stunted mind, and his drudgery over clodB and pigs 
until he became a clod and pig himself.” So far as the 
présent writer can discover, the only thing the matter 
with Hafgan, in addition to his poverty, was that no 
intelligent abortionist ever took him in hand, and sup- 
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plied him with what Mr. Shaw calls “ second-hand 
ideas.” However, let that pass. 

Perhaps, what Mr. Shaw means is that all attempts to 
form cbaracter are hopelessly ineffective because heredity 
—not social heredity—is omnipotent. Certain passages 
in The Revolutionést’s Handbook here deserve careful 
consideration. 

He tellscus that he has little or no hüpe in the mere 
transfiguration of institutions, in modifications of religi- 
ous faith, in improvements ín edvcational method; such 
changes are but changes from Tweedledum to Tweedledeo. 
Real changes must be deeper ; and his despairing glance 
flickers into a steely enthusiasm as he contemplates the 
change “from the crab apple to the pippin," “from the 
wolf to the house dog.” He quotes Mrs. Poyser with 
‘approval: “ Ye must be born again, and born differant.” 
“The ery for the superman did not begin with Nietzsche 
nor will it end with his vogue.” “The superman... . 
must be born of woman by man’s inténtional and well- 
considered contrivance.” “Man, as he is, never will nor 
can add a cubit to his stature by any . . . quackeries, 
political, scientific, educational, religious, or artistic." 
* Man will return to his idols and his cupidities . . . . 
until his nature is changed." 

This is rapidly becoming the orthodox creed of a small 
group of scientists who, on the basis of certain studies 
in green peas and other lowly types of life, are imagining 
that human evolution will find its key in the evolution 
of those types. Before this small group of specialists 
Mr. Shaw genuflects with an abjectness worthy of Patsy 

Farrel. Though constantly girding at modern science, 
and especially at its physiological department, he is 
obsessed by a superstitious reverence for the eugenists. 
He can make brilliant fun, in The Doctor's Dilemma,‘of 


bacteriology and surgery, but he sees nothing grotesque 


in the analogy bet-veen man and the pippin. Why 
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does not someone write a play with Mr. Shaw for its 
comic character—in the first act performing his morn- 
ing devotions before a gigantic pippin—a pippin that 
is the heir of all the ages, in the foremost, files of 
pippins; in the second smitten down by appendicitis, 
brought on by a vegetarian orgie; "in the third contem- 
plating, a sadder and a wiser man, the pip that had 
caused all the trouble; while around him staad the high 
priests of surgery, triumphant over their sometime foe ? 
In all seriousness, why showd Mr. Shatv—at any rate in 
one of his books-—appear to swallow greedily any hocus- 
pocus about heredity—a subject concerning which we, 
certainly know this, that we constantly attribute to it 
effects which spring from nutrimental, environmental, 
and educational sources, and that the course of human 
evolütion has meant the gradual elimination of heredity 
ia favour of educability—while a5 the same time every 
other department of biological science is the object of 
his satire ? : 

Mr. Wells, in Mankind in the Making, has pointed out 
the practical futility of the notion of race-breeding—at 
any rate, in our present state of knowledge; and Mr. 
Shaw occasionally admits much the same thing. The 
first trouble is that we do not know what sort of a 
superman we want, though he cheerfully suggests that 
we shall “find: out how to produce him by the old 
method of trial and error.” The real difficulties are 
indeed enormous. There is the fact that man is a slowly 
reproducing creature; three generations a century is not 
a promising rate of reproduction for the experiments of 
the philosophic breeder. There is again the fact that 
man is only a slightly varying creature; tonsequently 
even if the progress with each generation were uninter- 
rupted it would be infinitesimal in amount, and the 


ence demanded for the process would imply that the 


pati t 
There is thirdly 


race was already a race of superman. 
' 
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the basal fact, already stressed, that man's plasticity, 
educability, and suggestibility would tend to mask even 
the most definite heredity. One concludes, therefore, 
that though a very few simple rules regulating marriage, 
or at any rate parenthood, are obviously called for, to lay 
stress on heredity ‘is to prove oneself an unpractical 
person, lacking in sense of proportion and in feeling for 
what is ralatively important. Possibly everything Mr. 
Shaw says about heredity is true, but his emphasis is 
wrong, and, therefore, as au educational thinker, he is 
a far worse guide than many men who, with only a 
hundredth part of his knowledge and ability, keep their 
finger more firmly upon the really significant aspects of 
the situation. But his mistake is more than one of 
emphasis. When he speaks of the hopes of the educa- 
tionists having been demolished in consequence oft the 
fall of the doetrine .of use-inheritance, he should ke 
asked, “What serious educationists have held this 
view?" Education does not rely upon the doctrine 
that parental acquirements are transmitted to tho off- 
spring, but upon the doctrine that the human mind is 
plastie and suggestible. If there were no such thing as 
parenthood at all, and babies dropped from the clouds or 
crystallised out from chalybeate springs, education 
would be as potent and important as ever, provided the 
mind were plastic. So far, therefore, from Mr, Shaw 
having pricked the educational bubble he has never 
fairly faced what education means. 

Herelity, however, is an elusive subject; there is so 
much of what may be called pseudo-heredity. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Shaw has tried to show this in the preface to 
John Bull's Other Island, where he attempts to explode 
the fiction of an original difference between the Irish and 
English races, and, like Froude before him, attributes 
such differences as exist to climate, geographical and 
economic. But at this very point where Mr. Shaw, for 
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once, is a champion of environment, his argument is 
exceptionally confusing. The “idolatrous Englishman,” 
he says, “is wholly at the mercy of his imagination, 
having no sense of reality to check it”; the “ fact-loving 
Irishman,” though possessing “a far subtler and more 
fastidious imagination, has one eye always on things as 
they are," and Mr. Shaw illustrates this by the difference 
between the théatrical Nelson and the disillasioned, or 
rather unillusioned, Wellington. 

What does he mean? Larry Doyle in John Bull's 
Other Island, assures us that “tho Irish climate, acting 
on the Irish imagination, makes the Irishman unable to 
face reality . . . makes him prefer to starve rather than 
cook a meal, and to go shabby rather than wash himself.” 
When, however, the Irishman is taken away from the 
Irish" climate, he becomes “fact loving" and efficient. 
But, if so, why should he differ from the “ idolatrous” 
Englishman if race means little or nothing? We have 
eliminated climate, and yet the Irishman shines forth as 
superior to the Englishman. 

Tt seems quite impossible to discover what Mr. Shaw 
means. He is probably right in here laying little stress 
on race and much on environment, for, except in the 
case of the negro, profound racial differences between 
men are probably not great, though temperamental differ- 
ences may be considerable. Mr. Shaw’s ever-recurrent 
mistako is the way in which he ignores human plasticity 
and the resultant influence of social heredity; conse- 
though he expels the notion of race at one 
moment, he almost compels its stealthy entrance at the 
next. The expulsion is certainly vigorous enough. Thus 
Larry Doyle^says, “If all my Irish blood were poured 
into your veins yoy wouldn’t turn & hair of your con- 
stitution and character. Go and marry the most English 
Englishwoman and bring up your son in Rosscullen, and 
that son's character will be like mino." Race, in fact, is 


quently, 
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the “hollowest of fictions.” Yet, if the Englishman is 
«idolatrous ” and the Irishman “ fact loving " when on 
English soil, the unwary reader is almost compelled to 
believe that the difference is innate and racial. A more ` 
reasonable explanation—and one that Mr. Shaw ought 
io give—is in terms of education and social heredity. 
The Englishman’s mind and the Irishman’s mind have 
been fed o» different sets of truths or Mictions. Why, 
then, does not Mr. Shaw become an educational reformer, 
and seek to put-those minds right? Probably because 
he has talked too much about ‘vile abortionism ” and 
has flirted too conspicuously with theadvocates of selective 
breeding to recant publicly. There is, as already said, 
an egoism in these things. 

It may be replied that Mr. Shaw makes many admis- 
sions of the power of education, the latter term being 
here used in the widest sense. Of’ course he does. The 
trouble is that, while his ethical views on punishment 
and h's economie views on municipal- trading and the | 
minimum wage, and his critical views on Ibsen and 
Pinero, are lucid, homogeneous, and possibly con- 
vincing, his educational views are individually stodgy 
and collectively heterogeneous. He is an educational 
Broadbent, with the difference that, whereas Broadbent 
proposed to float an hotel, Mr. Shaw proposes to floati 
nothing. 

What does he admit? 
«teach girls good man 
though he does not say 


or not. 
He tells us that Barney Doran represents “energy and 


capacity wasted and demoralised by wank of sufficient 
training and social pressure to force it into beneficent 
activity, and build a character with it.” It appeass, 
therefore, that, though moulding a character is abertion- 


ism, building a character is not. 


Certainly he admits that nuns 
ners and sweetness of speech,” 
whether this is “ abortionism ” 
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Again, he tells usin the preface to Major Barbara 
that “every practical man and woman is a potential 
scoundrel and a potential good citizen.” But he obscures 


` the value of this admission of human plasticity by adding 


that “what a man is depends on his character; but what 
he does, and what we think of what he does, depends oz, 
his circumstances”; conduct, he says, is almost as 
uniform iñ mer as if men were sheep. Apparently he 
means that temperament is innate, but that the human 
soul is plastic to social and educational jnfluences. This 
is very likely true, but it will not fit with some of the 
other things he says. 

Again, he tells us that Church schools are imposing a 
slave morality on their pupils—the inference being that 
character, if not capable of being abortionistically moulded, 
can, Ab any rate, be plastered over with adhesive substance. 

More significant still, in the preface to Major Barbara, 
he seems to throw the distinctions of heredity entirely 
overboard. “A raan who believes,” he says, “that men 
are naturally divided into upper and lower and-middle 
classes morally, is making exactly the same mistake as 
the man who believes that they are naturally divided in 
the same way socially, Mankind is practically a single 
species* and not a menagerie of gentlemen and bounders, 
villains and heroes . .. . distinct animals who must 
not be introduced to one another or inter-marry.” 

Confusion upon confusion! If Mr. Shaw means that 
inherent power of a moral and intellectual kind is in- 
dependent of the distinctions of social rank, he is pro- 
bably right, and his view is a useful corrective to certain 
subtle suggestions from the ''eugenic" side and from 
patrons of secret Circulars, Whatever she laws of 
heredity may be they probably set at defiance our pre- 
judices against coai-heavers and in favour of m 
But if Mr. Shaw means that on the attainment of 


* Italics ours. 


arquises. 
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medical, social, and educational omniscience with regard 
to feeding, training, education, and opportunity, there 
would remain few distinctions of ability and character, 
he is going to counter his advocacy of breeding methods 
in The Hevolutionist's Handbook. Only one disappoint- 
‘ing fact looms forth in undeniable shape; Mr. Shaw 
will do nothing, if he can help it, for education. 

And yet.there is a glimmer of hope Ën the horizon. 
Mr. Shaw's characterisation of Broadbent, or, in more 
general terms, his char&cterisation of the modern 
Englishman, is so admirably true that the suggestion of 
remedial measures along educational lines is almost 
inevitable. What is the matter with Broadbent and 
Ramsden and the rest of the forty-or-more-year-old 
“ scoundrels” he pillories? Mr. Shaw _ answers, 
“Stupidity,” and he is right. Using the technical 
language of pedagogies, one might say that the matter 
with these men is defective apperception. Again and 
again as we trace the works of the dbvil back to their 
causes we find that some blindness or impotenee had 
darkened the soul; that some physiological, social, in- 
tellectual, or other defect was at the root of all the 
trouble; thus we are driven to ask whether, if all moral 
evil could be traced back, it would not resolve itself into. 
some form, subtle or obvious, of weakness, ignorance, 
prejudice, thoughtlessness, delusion, or. lack of imagin- 
ation. Many conventional sins against society may, of 
course, not be sins at all; they may be heroic; to trace 
these back to ignorance is not our purpose. But genuine 
offences against one’s own nature or against one’s 
fellows—these, in a multitude of cases and possibly in 
all, are traGeable to causes which, if not intellectual in 
the usual sense, are at any rate intellectual in an allow- 
able sense, “He does not know what decency meang,” 
we commonly say; and our words may be more pro- 
foundly true than we suspect. The time indeed may 


D 
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come when, the sense of “ sin” having weakened, i 

> i g ed, its place 
will be partially taken by a rational and poignant sense 
of meamness; folly or impropriety; and there is little 
doubt that tho new sense will be every whit as inorally 


effective as the old. Nay, if at the present time mos; of 


us would rather be regarded as cleyer rogues than as 
honest dolts or clumsy clodhoppers there is reason to 
think that the partial displacement of the notion of sin 
by the notion of stupidity may do much for morality. 

Mr. Shaw's noblest utterances have been made in this 
connection. The folly of revenge and the folly of 
vindictive punishment, whether between individuals or 
between nations—on these themes his voice is the most 
resonant of the age. 

What gan be finer than this from Caesar and 
Cleopatra? “These knockers at your gates are believers 
inovengeance and in stabbing. You have slain their 
leader; it is right that they shall slay you. And then in 
the name of that right shall I not slay them for murder- 
ing their Queen, and be slain in my turn by their coun- 
trymen as the invader of their fatherland? Can Rome 
do less then than slay these slayers, too, to show the 
world how Rome avenges her sons and her honor? And 
so, to the end of history, murder shall breed murder, 
always in the name of right and honor and peace, until 
the gods are tired of blood and create a race that can 
understand.” 

This is magnificent, but does Mr. Shaw mean to act 
upon it? He may, perhaps, reply that the closing phase 
of this great speech of Cæsar is simply another ery for 
the superman; the gods are to create a racg that can ~ 
understand. But is there clear need for any new race? 
The doctrine of the veelessness of retributive punishment 
and the wickedness of revenge, Mr. Shaw remarks, is 
common sense,” and is therefore, one would 


«simple : vomi if properl: 
imagine, within the reach of the common man if p par y 
a 
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instructed. Itis not an elusive or erudite doctrine at all. 
Does, then, Mr. Shaw mean to act up to to his own 
convictions? Suppose he had the machinery of educa- 
tion in his hands; would he not employ it for the 
purpose of teaching men the wickedness or folly of 
“Tevenge? Or would the employment of educational 
machinery for the purpose of teaching a,“ common 
sense ” déctrine be “ vile abortionism »6 Tf it is “vile 
abortionism " for children, is it also vile abortionism for 
youths? If i&^is vile abértionism for youths, is it also 
vile abortionism for adults? Scarcely, for Mr. Shaw is 
h'mself speaking to the adults who attend the theatre 
and hear his plays; and surely he would not condemn 
abortionism in the school and practise abortionism in 
the theatre? Here is a mighty doctrine that would 
pluck from men’s hearts, or, at any rate, weaken is their 
hearts, the malice and vindictiveness which lie at the 
root of social and international crimes innumerable, that 
would take away whatever is false "in the glamour of 
war, and would revolutionise our attitude towards the 
criminal. Is this doctrine ever to impress itself upon 
the conscience of the human race, or is it to remain the 
esoteric knowledge of a dramatist, ineffective except so 
far as ib enables him to make fun, in Arms and the Man 
of war, and in Captain Brassbownd’s Conversion of the 
“justice” meted out by the English, bench ? Now, to 
convince people above forty, or perhaps even thirty, of the 
truth of this doctrine is admittedly difficult; Mr. Shaw’s 
only chance is by beginning earlier, unless, perchance, 
he fall back on the doctrine of forgiveness taught, though 
scarcely believed in, by the school teachers who operated 
abortionistically thirty years ago upon the*thildish minds 
of the scoundrels of forty now vexing the dramatist’s 
mind. Mr. Shaw’s doctrine of forgiveness and revéng® 
may be “simple common sense”; but there is another 
piece of “simple vommon sense,” to which Mr. Shaw 
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seems as blind as any “scoundrel” in his repertory, 
namely, that it is the duty of any man who believes in a 
noble doctrine to do his best to ensure that younger 
generations may be preserved from the illusion,against 
which that doctrine is a protest. E 


No doubt the task of instructing*the young in thesé “> 


matters has been grossly mismanaged in the past. All 
education ‘has Leen mismanaged, and not only moral in- 
struction, while civic instruction has hardly been dreamt 
of. Yeurs must elapse before even text-books rising 
beyond a dull mediocrity can be expected. Especially 
must there be more appeal to reason, and to that enorm- 


- ous fund of adolescent idealism which, though crossed 


and often concealed by sundry pseudo-morbid phenomena, 
constitutes the glory and the promise of man. Certainly 
our moral’and civic instruction, or whatever we choose 
to call it, cannot be very systematic or very effective 
before the age of twelve, though long before then a moral 
terminology mighi be rightly acquired through organised 
child literature and in other ways. Perhaps Mr. Shaw’s 
protest against *'abortionism " is a protest not against 
moral instruction, but against premature moral instruc- 


- tion; against confusing the child with the adolescent, 


the relatively incomplete being with the relatively com- 
plete. If so, his protest is comparatively intelligible, 
and is in harmony with same of the best recent work in 
educational investigation. But, except for a reference to 
Ramsden, in Man and Superman, Mr. Shaw seems wholly 
to ignore the immense possibilities occluded in any 
educational system which knows how to employ the forces 
of adolescence; its intellectual interests, and hungers, 
and passions; its social enthusiasms and real suscepti- 
bilities to the call of ideas and ideals. He ignores all 
thig in his hopes for the race—ignores scientific facts to 
which every biography testifies, but which the world 
hag never yet consciously employed--and he falls back 


9 
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upon slippery ideas of heredity. The lack of proportion, 
not the lack of intrinsic truth, is the fatal thing in 
Mr. Shaw’s philosophy; it is, indeed, the fatal-thing in 
the edneational philosophy of most of our contemporaries. 
His ethical doctrine of revenge is not the only one 
"upon which Mr. Shaw lays stress. He has perfectly 
definite views upon the turpitude—that is to say, the 
irrationality and folly—of employing alcohol and tobacco, 
to say nothing of flesh meat. “ Falstaff,” he says, “is 
human but disgusting," abd this illustrates his puritan . 
attitude towards every form of artificial sensualism. He 
is probably right in all this; rational people, qua rational, 
do not suck pipes or swallow every old wife's fable about 
the virtues of whiskey. One of the most obvious duties 
of a thinker like Mr. Shaw is, therefore, to do his best 
that the coming generation shall be preservéd from the 
now invincible delusions which obsess the majority of 
middle-aged people. To map out a rational course of 
conduct is not to act tho part of a abortionist. Yet 
Mr. Shaw is doing nothing whatever along these lines. 
His words on this question are precisely the words of 
our conventional pedagogues. He girds at them, but he 
is not a bit less conventional than they. Perhaps the 
reason is that he actually possesses—as he says himself 
—the “temperament of a schoolmaster,” whatever that 
muy be. x 
And now let us contemplate the most wonderful incon- 
sistency which Mr. Shaw has ever perpetrated. He has 
claimed for the stage—the true stage, the serious stage— 
that it is “as important as the Church was in the 
Middle Ages.” «A theatre to me,” he says, “ is ‘a, place 
where two or three are gathered together? " Tt should 
be, he claims, ‘a factory of thought, a prompter of con- 
science, an elucidator of social conduct, an armeury 
against despair and dulness, and a temple of the Ascent 


of Man.” This, again, is magnificent, bub it prompts to 
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a question. If the theatre, in Mr. Shaw's view, is to be 
a didactic, or at least an educational institution, con- 
ferring émmenso spiritual benefit upon the people, mostly 
over twenty, and many over forty years old, wha,attend 
it, would not an institution of equal prestige, and operat- 
ing upon far more plastic beings, ‘probably effect far ` 
more for human progress? ‘The school, too, might be 
“a, factory of thought, a prompter of constience, an 
elucidator of social conduct, an armoury against despair 
and dulness, and a tomple of the Ascent of Man.” 
Mr. Shaw may scout the dreams of progress at one 
moment and dream of a reformed theatre at the next,; 
he may characterise the transformation of institutions as 
mere changes from Tweedledum to Tweedledee, and then 
himself proceed to advocato a transformed stage; he 
may-sneer at the formative function of the school of 
tha future while panegyrising the formative function of 
the drama; he may do all this, but in doing it he only 
proves that an emancipated Irishman may see through 
John Bull without seeing through himself. Mr. Shaw, 
like Broadbent, “has his ideas in watertight compart- 
ments.” He defines a Philistine as “a prosaic person 
who has no ideals”; Mr. Shaw, in his treatment of 
educational problems, is a Philistine of the Philistines, a 
very prosaic person who has no ideals, and feels rather 
proud of having none. 9f him as a thinker on edu- 
cational matters we may use his own words relative to 
Shakespeare and Dickens. These writers, he says, “have 
no constructive ideas; in all their fictions there is no 
leading thought or inspiration for which any man could 
conceivably risk the spoiling of his hat in a shower.” 

P.S.—Mr. Shaw's reply to the foregoing* consists of 
two chief points. — 

First, he objects to the writer's glib use 
March 8rd, 1909, in the 


of the moral 


* The above criticism is based on a paper read on 
presence of Mr, Shaw. 
a 
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categories. ‘I dare say Dr. H. thinks he actually knows 
the meaning of those words ‘good’ and ‘bad’.” 

TG which the reply is that the Shavian (or Nietzschian) 
attack upon these categories leaves them in full force; a 

_der-tong-neglected or newly-realised applications of them 
are made, and, lo !the “new morality" is the result! 
Nietzsche’s morality is your morality and my morality, 
with a slight change of emphasis; Mr. Shaw’s moral'ty 
is merely enlightened puritanism. All that the now 
moralists are doing is to make our moral notions a little 
more lucid and consistent. 

Mr. Shaw's second point is that the writer has altogether 
misunderstood his views on the coming of the superman. 
No one, he says, has laid less stress on heredity than he. 

If the writer has misunderstood him, others have done 
the same. He is quoted in one of the most recent works 
on heredity* as a supporter of genetics, and even in tue 
pages of his work on Wagner we find ,him urging that 
“the majority of men at present in Europe havé no 
business to be alive. It is necessary to breed a race of 
men in whom the life-giving impulses predominate.” 4 
. “Crab-apple to pippin,” and other similar analogies, 

were Mr. Shaw’s own, and point directly to “ breeding 
methods.” 

Of course, if we are to treat Mr. Shaw as a mere poseur, 
there is no need to refer to these matters. The writer 
assumes that the Maxims for Revolutionists represent 
the opinions of a serious thinker. 

In Education and the Heredity Spectre (Watts & Co.), 
the whole question has been dealt with at greater length, 
and no reply to the argument has yet been forthcoming. 


v 


* Bee Recent P. ü iati 
(Look: Mae aS rogress in the Study of Variation, 


+ The Perfect Wagnerite, p: 67. 


Heredity, and Evolution, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


2 a 
More Unsettled Controversies. 


— 


Tur writer of these chapters has no love of controversy. 
Of educational criticism without a constructive purpose; 
of controversy motivated by egoism and vitiated by 
amour propre, there his been, in time past, enough and 
to spare. Merely to plead that, in the present instance, 
others were the aggressors, that Professor Darroch and 
Mr. Keatinge actually opened the battle from which, on 
the first volley, they instantly retired, is not the writer’s 
plea, though it would be a true one. His plea (or his 
excuso) is that all educational controversy is of the kind 
described; that we are not humble enough to admit our 
ignorance or error, not lucid enough to see the implica- 
tions of what we assert, not courageous enough to defend 
it with consistency, not retentive, or not honest, enough 
to remember, or to acknowledge, the source of our 
borrowings, not clever enough to assimilate them when 
made. In the present instance the writer has yet another 
plea (or another excuse). Any attempt—and one will 
be made in the closing chapters—at constructive work in 
moral education will pre-suppose some clearness of 
vision on the subject. If one fact stands out from the 
last two chapters it.is that clearness of vision is hard 


to attain. 


3 
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The writer regrets that the controversies here described 
are mostly confined to one subject. It happens to be 
the subject upon which he has thought most seriously, 
and upon which, one would imagine, serious thinking 
would ‘be useful to the nation. It is a subject, too, 


-nguí which he has so little fancy for his own opinions 


that he would welcome illumination, or even conversion, 
from any quarter. The trouble is that he hardly knows 
of an educationist in Britain who represents a couragedus 
and defensible policy, even a courageous and defensible 
policy of compromise. j 

A few years ago he imagined that there’ might be 
enough intelligence and conviction in Britain to supply 
answers to one or two plain questions which were then 
troubling him. He nurses the delusion no longer. Most 
educationists have never thought fundamentally at all. 
Sometimes the wonder arises whether they have eve 
lived at all. ‘ 

To a university educationist who kad done, and is 
still doing, genuine and valuable work (some of a pioneer 
nature), but who seemed to know little of the darker 
side of life, the writer, in the pages of the Journal of 
Education, asked the plain question whether much evil 
did not spring from ignorance (thoughtlessness, prejudice, 
lack of imagination), and was not, therefore, removable 
by instruction. The reader will search our journals in 
vain for a reply to that question. The interrogator con- 
tinues to believe that the able man in question was 
picturing to himself a utopia, not the England of to-day; 
that he was thinking academically, in « complete detach- 
ment" from life, thinking, in fact, as Mr. Holmes 
thought. But, whether this conjecture be correct or not, 
the fact remains that a serious question, falling within a 
professor’s Fach, remains unanswered by him. 

The same fate has befallen anoth 
three years old. Of,Mr. Keatinge, 


er question already 
after a consideration 
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of his doctrine of contrariance, the present writer asked, 
* When, if ever, is moral instruction to be direct and 
systematic?” This question will here be repeated in its 


original context.* 


J 
We are inconsistent people, we English, susceptible tc the 
call of “justice” or “mercy” from onè quarter, deaf to a to 
similar call from another quarter; “temperate " jn one respect, 
“intemperate” in another. The foreigner, in consequence, calls 
us “hypocrites,” and traces our moral blemishes to the per- 
e  versity of our wills. " 
Bernard Shaw knows us better. The trouble with us is that 
our minds are foggy. John Bull's *blessed old head" has 
* all its ideas in watertight compartments, and all the compart- 
ments [are] warranted impervious,” t 
The middle-class code of ethics, which condemns “priggish- 
ness" as cousin to conscious hypocrisy, is at least a century 
out of date.” Ibsen has been among us, and, though he knew 
every cranny of the modern middle-class soul, he never once 
drely a conscious hypocrite. He knew Helmer and Ekdal and 
Peer Gynt; he knewmen “ with all their ideas in watertight com- 
| partments”; he knew men with Sunday consciences and class 
consciences and business consciences; he knew men with 
apperception masses in isolation from each other, and therefore 
“functioning independently," as Mr. Keatinge says. But he 
knew nothing of Pecksniff or Tartuffe, and little even of Iago 
‘and Parolles, And, consequently, Ibsen's plays do not at first 
attract us. We miss our conventional heroine, our con- 
ventional hero, and our conventional villain; and, worst of 
all, we miss the “hypocrite” and “prig.” We have been 
taught to hate him; we have raised up barriers against his 
intrusion into our secondary schools. “The commandment, 
‘Don't be a prig,’ has almost taken its place in the Decalogue,” 
as Mr. Benson says; and now, behold, the greatest of all 
dramatists of modern human nature gives us never the prig, 
but constartiy the man who has “all his ideas in watertight 
compartments.” 
Now, it is precisely against the defects of this latter man 
that some, at least, of the advocates of moral instruction 
} John Bull's Other Island, Act I, 


* Educational Times, Feb. 1909. 
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would fain wage war. It is against lack of moral lucidity and 
imagination, against inaccessibility to ideas, against persistent 
and yet unconscious inconsistency of conduct, against the 
perfectly well-intentioned “scoundrelism” which, in “Bernard 
Shaw’s: opinion, is normal with “every man over forty” 
agn; inst the moral “colour-blindness” which is the first Hou 
22 towards the said “scoundrelism,” and is alleged by public 

school teachers to be characteristic of middle class boys. 

And yet; when advocates of moral instraction state their 
case for lucidity and system, they are met by a parrot “ory 

against encouraging the conscious hypocrisy known as “ prig- 
SA "| Direct, systematic moral instruction? An attempt 
to introduce lucidity, continuity, and consistency into our 
moral ideas? An attempt to make our moral terminology 
ellective, so that we may no longer deceive ourselves at every 
hour of the day or remain blind to countless duties? Any- 
thing but that! Morality must not be systematic! For ever 
and for ever it must be a series of scraps! 

Accordingly, Mr. Keatinge writes à book called Suggestion 
in Education, and proves to his own satisfaction that hap- 
hazard “suggestion” is the best mode of moral instruction, 
In the course of reading the “ Gallic War" or the “ Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington,” a few moral ideas of an 
isolated character may chance to enter insidiously into the 
boy’s mind; and in this way he will best acquire a knowledge 
of moral truth. Such is Suggestion in Education! The 
teacher must be for ever “ reticent,” * discreet,” and especially ' 
fragmentary and incidental. 

Did ever the world see the like stated before in cold print? 
Do any of us need to be told of the value of'such chance moral 
suggestions as spring out of fine books? Have we not urged 
that humanistic study should take a high place in every 
school? Is not this the best way to familiarise the boy with 
noble ideas and noble terminology ? Who doubts it? Who 
has ever doubted it? But is there never to be system in our 
moral ideas? Are we to go on with “ suggestions” and 
scraps for ever and ever? 

The weakness of Mr. Keatinge's book is that it recogniseso 
necessity for system at any epoch of life. Not even when we 
marry, not even when we see our sons or daughters marry. 


on 


- notion of apperception or from 
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not even when we totter on the verge of eternity, will our 
moral ideas be systematic. Let us interrogate. - . 
Shall we introduce system into the moral ideas current in 
our elementary schools? The children are young; their ex- 
Perience is slight; their reading is limited; their reason is 
undeveloped; they have not reached the stage of adolesc-nce, 


when sundry altruistic instincts begi to reach maturity. 


Surely childhood, is not the best time for very systematic 
methods. The secondary schools? No; contrarient ideas are 
the obstacle there. Colleges and universities? Contrariant 
ideas are still the difficulty; besides, only, & fraction of our 
people attend colleges and universities. Twenty years of life 
have now slipped avvay—the plastie years, apparently the pre- 
destined years for educational influence. Perchance the period 
from twenty to thirty is the one for systematisation? Or that 
from thirty to forty? Mr. Keatinge does not say; and our 
only conclusion must be that John Bull’s moral ideas must 
never be made systematic at all; his head must have its 
“impervious ” and “watertight” compartments, with conse- 
quent “ scoundrelism,” for ever. ; 
Professor Findlay is a good deal wiser. His attack upon 
employment of direct moral instruction applies only to the 
years before sixteen; and the attack would be cogent if 
modern society were different from what it is, and if direct 
immoral instruction (or its equivalent) did not assail the 
primary school child so early. When Utopia has been attained 
Professor Findlay's view will probably be recognised as true. 
In any ease, he knows that in the later teens reason, and 
conscience, and personality, are finally awake, and that now, 
if ever, is the time for direct methods. So one leaves Mr. 
Keatinge to Professor Findlay, assuring him that when he 
concedes* a place for direct moral instruction in primary 
schools, while discounting its efficacy in secondary schools, 
modern pedagogics, whether starting from the psychological 
the ascertained facts of adoles- 
cence, would incline to reverse his verdict. 
Two questions: “Are moral ideas ever to be made approxi- 
mately coherent or systematic? If they are, at what period 


of life?” M 
* Moral Education Congress Papers, p. 133, 
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So important, and yet so confused and obscure, is this 
question of moral education that, even at the risk of 
wearying the reader, a further discussion, introducing 
another name—one honoured in all English lands—will 
be attempted. 

_- lr. J. L. Paton bad, in the pages of the Educational 
Times (July, 1907), discounted the value of “words "jdn 
moral edusation, and specified ** punctuhlity, accuracy, 
and neatness" as “school virtues which are in reality 
great lifo virtues exemplified and enforced in small 
matters,” virtues which, along with others, were to be 
cultivated mainly, if not wholly, without the employment 
of language. 

With Professor Thorndiko's experiments on “accuracy,” 
with Squire's experiments on “ neatness,” Mr. Paton was 
apparently not acquainted. The significance of the latter 
is particularly great in the light of Mr. Paton's attack 
upon the use of words. Neatness did not transfer, neat- 
ness did not become a “life virtue,” apart from the use 
of words. Mr. Paton, in fact, had utterly misunderstood 
the moral situation. Inspiring as a schoolmaster, he was 
wrong as an analyst and a psychologist. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the function of 
language, not only in its application to the technical 

affairs of life but to morals, is everywhere misunderstood 
and underestimated in Britain, and the increased stress 
on motor work is likely to accentuate the evil. But 
to men who have lived and felt, the power of language 
can never be doubted. Bunyan placed words and morals 
close together; in the town of Mansoul, “from Ear- 
Gate the street was straight even to the house of Mr. 
Recorder [Conscience] " ;* and the same-ga^netrating | 
observer of human nature showed how Mr. Evil-Ques- 
tioning, when in straits, would insist that he was Honest 
Inquiry; how Mr. Covetousness labelled himself Prudent 


* Holy War. 
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Thrift, and Mr. Lasciviousness, Harmless Mirth. Bunyan, 
at any rate, knew that the word was all-important, 
though, the educationist of two centuries after appears 
to be ignorant of the fact. 

In many respects this controversy is the most Import- 
ant of any in the present connection, for it concerns v..^ 
relativo potencies of heredity and environment, and the - 
very possibility of constructive education... For this 
reason the writer proposes to quote again his old argu- 
ment, to which none of our educationists have thought 
fit to reply, its issues being, presumably, so trivial and 
its bearings on education so remote. 


Mr. Paton has more than once expressed the opinion that 
“talks” about moral matters are of infinitely less importance 
than moral action. “ What we want for English boys is not 
that they shall talk about these things (diligence, ete.), nor 
write essays about them, but that they shall love these things, 
and live them... that they shall be big, generous, open- 
hearted, frank "—[What does “ frank" mean ? Does it imply 
“talking” ?] . . . ‘with strong self-mastery."* In the algebra 
lesson—a fine field for exercising will power, in Mr. Paton’s 
belief— the better the class and the better the master, the 
less will be said” [about honesty or temptation]. “It is by 
practice, not by precept, that we become perfect.” 

These words are normal, orthodox, and inevitable when- 
ever the public schoolmaster is called-on to discuss moral 
education. He has them qn the tip of his tongue; they echo 
in the chambers of his memory ; and they are themselves (like 
the horror of “ priggishness ") à concrete illustration of the fact 
that in one case, at any rate, words possess an almighty power. 
Add tothem the other copy-book maxim that “ Example is 
better than precept,” and the platform platitude—true, like 
most platitudes, and also fundamentally useless—that the 
most important moral influence is the “ persònality of the 
teacher” —and the armoury of the public school man is 
almost complete. 


* Daily News, October 1s', 1908. 
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It almost makes one despair to find that the fallacy under- 
lying this phraseology is not seen at once by an edueated man. 
“ Every boy knows what it is to be diligent and thorough in 
his work, what it means to be truthful, honest, ané pure.” 
The reader will note the narrowness and conventionality of the 
ceReue 80 reminiscent (pace Mr. Paton) of the headings of 
- Aie old-fashioned moval lesson book (‘ Overcome obstacles by 
perseverance,” “ Honesty is the best policy,” ctc.) ; the appar- 
ent abseneg of any imaginative grasp of tlle fact that new 
moral duties, eugenic, wsthetic, civic, ete., may be dawning'on 

the race and beckoning us forward. But, accepting the cata- 
logue as it stands, can we truly s&y that every boy knows 
these virtues? It is not even true that, Mr. Paton knows 
them; he constantly implies that diligence in performing mere 
drudgery is a virtue; and he never refers to the fact, pointed 
out years ago in the fifth chapter of Herbartian Psychology, 
that the bad man may be as diligent as the good. As for the 
“boy,” certainly he “ knows,” in a verbal sort of way;the mean- 
ing of “diligence”; and if Mr. Paton-is attacking the giving 
of purely verbal knowledge (such as the slum child's know- 
ledge of “meadow” and “ forest”) he does well; moral 
knowledge, to be eflective, must be apperceptive, as every 
Herbartian has urged; it must be verbal, certainly (for a 
reason presently to be assigned), but it must be linked up to a 
mass of ideas, traceable to experience and instruction. That 
“every boy " knows (really knows) what “ diligence” means in 
this sense, is far from the truth. 

Deep ignorance is at the root of almost, or quite, all the 
moral evils of the day. Few adults * know " what it is to be 
diligent, thorough, truthful, honest, and pure; in the T E: 
honesty. for example (commercial, international, E 
is notorious fog aud confusion; while, as to Mr. Paton s 
favourite virtues of diligence, thoroughness, cte., he will find, 
in A Modern Utopia of Mr. Wells, some indications that the 
significance of these virtues is perhaps rather different from 
what he imagines. If we were dumped down amcrs the woh 
eaters, or in certain other situations not unknown to readers o. 
Greek and Oriental history, these strendous virtues would be 


regarded as forms of vice or lunacy. - , uM - 
k ; z E 
Let us, however, make the amazing admission 
[4 


oo 
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boy knows, in a measure, and even appreciates, the cardinal 
virtues; the question arises, How did he get to know and 
appreciate them? Mr. Paton must at once fall back either 
upon a “faculty doctrine ” (there is a “faculty” of conscience) 
or upon an admission that moral knowledge comes f:om the 
environment. NW 
Now, modern sociology rejects the former view; “the old 
conception of a special faculty of moral intuition . . . was the 
thiyd of a trio of false psychological assumptions,” says the 
most recent writer on the subject;* and Dr. Stanley Hall 


regards as an “old superstition” the notipn that “ children’ 


have innate faculties of such a finished sort that they flash up 
and grasp the principle of things by a rapid sort of first intel- 
lection.”+ But this “old superstition,” he adds, “persists in 
full force in moral and religious training,” and Mr. Paton ap- 
pears to bean example of its persistence (“every boy knows”. ..), 
unless, of course, he choose to admit that the boy’s moral 
knowledge and appreciations come from the environment. 
But if they come from the environment, they will be limited 
by the environment; what the boy “knows” will be much or 
little, true or false ; virtues outside the environment or uncon- 
genial to it, will be unknown or unappreciated; and perhaps 
certain virtues will be called vices, or the reverse. Mr. Paton's 


everlasting stress upon the “school virtues"—as if these 


constituted, or at least summarised, the whole duty of man— 
is itself significant; and it should be said once again that no 
advocate of moral instruction asks for the old-fashioned and 
pedantic reiteration of what is already obvious or inevitable 
(what “ every boy knows ") ;, nor for the dull hectoring of a class 
for sundry faults (possibly caused by pedagogical arbitrariness 
or ignorance); but for something far finer, something rational 
and alluring, something that * every boy " does not know. 
Once admit that the conscience is no ready-made faculty, 
but-a dynamic process involving memories, ideas, and sug- 
gestions, all derived from the environment and possessing all 
the limitaiions and perversities of that environment, the 
teacher will be compelled (unless he is morally bankrupt and 
hapelessly unimaginative) to give moral instruction or to 


* McDougall's Social Psychology, P- $- 
4 Youth, p. 857. e 
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organise some equivalent of moral instruction. He will com- 
mence a process of elucidating, refining, completing, or correct- 
ing, and then, to the extent that he finds moral terminology 
thin, artificial, or perverse, he will be compelled to réorganise 
his curriculum and to enrich it, more particularly on the side of 
histizy, biography, and literature, so that indirect moral 
instruction may adequately supply the apperceptive needs of 
direct moral instruction. 

And the present writer fails to see how‘all this is to be 
done without “talking.” Educationists will never realise liow 
immensely significant in all matters of morality is the spoken 
word, which Mr. Paton regards as relatively unimportant, until 
their imaginations have been touched by tke great and broadly 
true doctrine associated with the name of Weissmann. 

They must picture the chain of germ-cells stretching back- 


wards into the vanished past and forwards into the shadowy ` 


future; and, attached to that immortal chain, the clusters of 
somatic cells which constitute the bodies of individual men. 
We appear as the offspring—or, ratlier, the by-products—of 
the germ-plasm, not the makers of its living links; we tXke 
what it gives us, and we can give nothing to it. 

The vision, when it first rises before us, is little short of 
We feel like Macbeth as the ghostly series stretches 
The continuity of the germ-plasm 
ur fears. Science has closed 


appalling. 
on to the crack of doom. 
spells the worst confirmation of o 
the doors of hope, and heredity is, indeed, omnipotent. We are 
offshoots from the trunk of the mighty being, congenital par&- 
sites which it periodically disgorges, appendages with rootlets 
fixed desperately and precariously in its substance, and with no 


i ing upwards. 

50 ages idee be a true, if gloomy, picture of 
Kiman life, except for the factors which Mr. Paton would 
have us despise. Man, fortunately, has the gift of speech, and 
man, too, the gift of writing. "Talking about morals and 
“writing essays” about morals happen to bb almost the 
only means ley which man has been lifted out o! hondage i 
the germ-plasm. An ethical tradition, handed down by wor 
of mouth and through books, is another * plasm "in which our 
life is rdoted, and there is no 7 podere dd 

issez-fai s nfident oppo 

of orthodoxy and laissez „faire, these co pp 
é 
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3 

moral instruction are—though they do not know it—the only 
fatalists, the only materialists, the only cynics in the edu- 
cational world. Possibly, the diagram that follows may serve 
to changétheir verdict upon the folly of “talking about” and 
“writing about” morals. 3 


A B G D E 


The Idea-plasm —— 
The Gorm-plasm JEES 
a by o c d, e f 
a, b, c, d, e, f, . . . the germ cells. 

A, B, C, D, E, .. . the somatic cells. 
[Germ cells and somatic cells together, a+-A, constitute an 
individual being; all links with past or future are through 
the germ cells, which aro “continuous” from generation te 


generation.] 


Such, diagrammatically (minus the dotted line), would be 
the story of the human race apart from the “factors which 
Mr. Paton depreciates. Everything human would be locked up 
in the chain of germ cells; no bridge would join the individual 
Aa with the individual Bd except the round-about bridge of 
physical heredity; and upon the quality and durability of that 
bridge the fate of humanity would depend. 

But, luckily, there is another bridge between Aa and Bd; a 
fragile one of words and phrases and maxims; of records of 
humble efforts and heroic deeds; of legends, of poems, of 
novels; of works on citizenship and philosophy. Neglect this 
bridge, or despise it, or destrüy it, and the human race will 
sink back to what ib once was—a chain of appendages strung 
on to the germ-plasm, and dependent wholly upon it. This 
other bridge is shown in the diagram by the dotted line. 

Dropping all metaphors, we may say that our schools are 
called upon to hand down a moral tradition embracing those 
best elements, of the past which are likely to be the most help- 
ful elements for the future. The genius of the great has to be 
made the heritage of thé humble. Otherwise, one only result 
is pogsible. What was missing in the primitive savage who 


had accumulated no imposing moral iradition—who hzi no 


so 
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time to “talk about” morals or “write essays” about morals 
—,will be missing in the modern boy from whom that tradition 
is ostentatiously withheld. The missing factor will be moral 
vision, moral perception, moral apperception. And;curiously 
enough, this factor is actually alleged to be missing by men 
whó have good reason to know. The publie school boy is said 
to be “morally coldur-blind.” And, still more curiously and 
significantly, he is said to be a “savage” or “ barbarian,” 
the witnesses here showing a knowledge of sociology deeper 
than they themselves would claim. Lastly, he is alleged to fave 
“low moral admirations,” awallegation which at once provokes 
from the Herbartian the inquiry,“ How can you expect to 
awaken ‘high moral admirations'—identical with “ appercep- 
tive interest’ in moral truth—unless you provide the boy with 
apperceptive resources?” The only answer open to the public 
schoolmaster is a demonstration that his favourite dogma of 

` “formal training” or “faculty training” is true; and that, by 
a series of school activities (games, classical drill, &te.), the boy 
acquires all necessary apperceptive' resources. This is what 
Mr. Paton actually says; but, unfortunately, that dogma is on 
its last legs. 

One word more, h 
about” morals and “writing essays” 
things tabu. 

If the schoolmaster refuse to set in use a dignified moral 
terminology, he will still have to employ, in his serious 
moments, a terminology of some kind, and to aid its currency 
among boys. What will it be? He dare nob speak of 
“justice”; such language savours of the “ prig, joe DEAE 
of the “puritan”; but he can safely poro per 
game.” He must, in fact, borrow bis terminology lo 


world of sport. 
« God give us ba: 


owever, upon the notion that * talking 
on morals should be 


ses to guard or beleaguer, 
Games to play out, whether earnest or fun ; 

Fights for the fearless and goals for the eager, 
Twenty and thirty and forty years on. 

the master's phraseology 

hort and reprove to his 


is saved! So long as 


The situation 
field, he can ex 


is that of the playing 
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heart's content. He can bid his boys be “sportsmanlike " 
and even “essays” on pseudo-moral topics may be possible, 
provided the terminology is sufficiently and triumphantly trivial. 

Moral metaphors borrowed from the playing fields may be 
as legitimate as religious metaphors borrowed from the-Greek 
racecourse, but they are neither dignified nor numerous enough 
to support a complete and progressive system of moral ideas, 
And yet the publie school will have to make this desperate and 
despicable attempt if, in “talking about” serious topics, it 
refuses to employ a terminology worthy of the theme. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


"The Normal Curve of Frequency. 
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Tur reader feels, no doubt, that the present mode of 
approaching administrative questions has been uncon- 
scionably slow. But it has been justified by the facts. 
Until (in Part I.) the bankruptey of administrational 
thinking Kad been shown, until (in Part II.) the danger 
that lurks in all professional activity had been exposed, 
until (in Part IIL) the absolute chaos that characterises 
British educational theory had been shown by a few 
striking examples, the discussion of administration would 
be a futile process. We should be constantly making 
assumptions that could not be justified; we should be 
optimistic where pessimism would alone be in keeping, 
dogmatic where we should be humble, hortatory to 
teachers where we should be critical of officials, exacting 
towards officials where we should be reproachful towards 
psychologists, and so on. 

No discussion of administrational problems can be of 
value unless we recognise such facts of the caso as those- 
already pointed out, namely, that “ detached” officials 
must necessarily be more or less futile and ineffective ; 
that, conversely, teachers and officials who are not 
«dotached" are likely to be egoists; and that no , 
teachers or officials, in the present chaos of educational 
thought, can feel muzh confidence in their own methods 
or judgments. These brutal facts-once admitted, it is 


> 
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not dishonest, as it otherwise would be, to pass on to 
problems of administration. 

And now, on the threshold, a strange spectacie meets 
our eyes. While arithmetic has been the favourite 
subject in our primary schools, and while teachers have 

- largely used arithmetical methods in assessing their 
scholars’ work, arithmetic, in the form of, statistics, 
has been largely ignored in administration. A subject 
which, with proper safeguards, might introduce an 
element of reliability into tho administrator's work, 
he has failed to use. Several hundred inspectors and 
examiners of the Board of Education, several hundred 
inspectors and officials of local authorities, have, despite 
differences in “detachment” and “antecedents,” been 
negatively unanimous in this respect. In other words, 
administration has been a hobby, a trade, a preserve, 
a mission, a reward for faithful service, a sphere „tor 
nepotism—it has been everything except a science. To 
put the matter in a nutshell, the art of assessing a 
teacher's ability and placing him where he can be of 
most service is far behind the art of assessing the ability. 
of a pupil, crude though even the latter art is. The 
present writer believes that one of the central problems 
of administration is the assessment and promotion of 
teachers. Their ability, special or general, directive or 
pedagogic, originative or adaptive, must-be known in each 
individual case by the administrator. Bound up with 
this knowledge must be that of the efficiency and distinc- 
tive quality of each school. Unless such matters as 
these are to remain permanently vague, the scientific 
employment of statistical methods is necessary. 

No mové, however, has yet been made in this zlirection. 
If a director of education were at the present moment 
to order one of his clerks to calculate the correlation 
between the results of a head teacher's examination in 
arithmetic and the iesults, for the same school and the 
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same subject, of an external examination, the clerk would 
either confide to his colleagues that the director was at 
it again, or would privately relapse into profane language 
and consult a dictionary. Doubtless, in a few years from 
now, our educational bodies will manifest an enthu.iasm 
for a statistical equipment among the candidates whos: 
appear before them, and will expect of their chairman a 
capacity to say the word “psychology” without a serious 
breakdown, but at present such matters are below the 
horizon, and such enthusiasm as exists goes into other - 
channels. ^ 
And, after all, tho equipment required for the statis- 
tical treatment of educational data is not great. At 
present, little more is necessary than a knowledge of the 
* normal curve of frequency "* and of the “ correlation 
formula.” c 
In a book called Doctors and Their Work, by R. 
Brudenell Carter, it is stated that, of a thousand medical 
students at St: Bartholomew's Hospital during a certain 
period, the following statistics held good :— 
23 achieved distinguished success. 
66 achieved considerable success. 
507 achieved fair success. 
124 achieved very limited success. 
56 failed. 
96 left the profession? 
87 died within twelve years of commencing practice. 
41 died while students. 


* Dr. Spearman points out that the use of the word “normal” in this 
“skew curves”; it is 


connection is misleading. Most statistical curves are t 
doubtful policy, therefore, to choose a curve that is exceptional and to describe 
it as “normal.” Perhaps, however, the word may be al lowed to stand as an 
equivalent of “ Gaussian,” or ** chance," and as providing a starting-point for 


reseuc exposition. One i inded of Mr. Bernard Shaw's "normal 
En Š tented Fay 4 formed me that it was 


eyesight.” ‘A physician tested my eyesight and in! ^ 
Gaite uninteresting to hin® je was ‘normal.’ I naturally took this to 
móan that it was like everybody else's; but he .. + hastened to explain to me 
that ‘normal sight’ is enjoyed by only about ten per cent. of the population.” 
(Preface to Plays, Vol. I.) The writer desires to thank Dr. Spearman for 
having kindly corrected some of the—perhaps, numerous—passages in the 
following chapters that were open to criticism. 
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Now, if we plot the first five of these numbers (the 
last three being too ambiguous to be used) we shall 
obtain a figure like this— e 


& 


I 
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Fair Success — 
Success. — — — -| 


SUSS- = - 
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Or, if we prefer a “curve” proper, we can obtain one 
by drawing a line through the points A, B, C, D, E (see 
dotted line above). The more rectangular of the two is, 
however, more satisfactory for the present purpose than 
the graceful looking second. , 5 

Here, then, we have the somewhat commonly oceurring 
“normal curve of frequency ” (** binomial curve ") a wave- 
like, or hummock-like, or bell-shaped surface which 
represents to the eye the well known fact that any 
normally constituted group of men or things will con- 
sist of a large number of mediocre, a few excellent, and 
a few inferior units. The huge, swollen middle part of 
the curve represents mediocrity, and the two tapering 
endsrepresent the exceptional cases which flank mediocrity 
on each side. 
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The reader may object that this curve of medical 
ability does not always hold good. He may have lived 
in a peor district for some years, and have’ met ten 
doctors, who, in his opinion, consisted of eight duffers, 
one doctor of mediocre ability and one of distingür.hed 
merit. * 

If, on tho other hand, at the sick bed of a royal 
personage, he had met half a dozen of the most distin- 
guished physicians of the land, their abilities would be 
very different again. > ^ E 

These two last instances will serve to point out that 
the “normal curve of frequency” has no meaning, and 
indeed no existence, if merely a very few cases are taken, 
and particularly if the cases taken are not “normal,” but 
are selected. The distinguished physicians around the 
bedside of toyalty are not “normal,” they are the pick of 
the profession. If, however, a number of physicans are 
chosen at haphazard, and their abilities are mapped out 
in accordance with the above system of graphic repre- 
sentation, a “curve” will be obtained shaped like a hill 
or like the crest of a wave, and the more cases taken the 
smoother and, probably, the more symmetrical will be the 
hill. There must be no picking and choosing, intentional 
or unintentional, if we are to got a curve representing 
the “chance” or “ probability” form of distribution. 

The reader may, very well ask why this curve should 
be infallibly forthcoming in these circumstances. The 
reason, so far as the writer can see, is the constitution 
of things. Human life, animal life, and the inorganic 
world are each made up of individüals which are neither 
sharply separated from each other nor all alike. There 
is a blend of similarity and diversity everywhere. If 
this were not so, if all men were completely alike, all 
oak; trees completely alike, all quartz crystals completely 
alike, there would be^no curve of frequency; nor, like- 
wise, would there be a curve of frequency if all things 
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merged so gradually into each other as never to possess any 
di characteristic " features—if, for example, as many men 
were eight feet high as seven feet eleven inches, t5 many 
seven feet one inch high as six feet, as many six feet high 
as five, and so on; or if there were as many men with 
blue hair as with ‘brown, as many with brown hair as 
with yellow, as many with yellow hair, as with violet, 
etc. It is clear that, if this state of indefiniteness and 
uncertainty prevailed, we should never think of any man 
as being typical. e * 

Similarity and difference prevail everywhere; “average 
people” (dogs, quartz crystals) aro those between whom 
there is a large amount of similarity ; exceptional people 
(dogs, etc.) are those who, although still possessing much 
similarity with average people, also diverge from them in 
certain respects; who, as the biologists say, é&vary” to a 
considerable extent. b 

Are there, then, no hard and fast lines in nature? 

Probably there are, though the assertion of them is 
always to be suspected, so strong is man's bias (partly 
the result of the invention of language) to imagine hard 
and fast lines where none exist. Chemists used to teach 
that the distinction between different kinds of “atoms A 
(atoms of hydrogen and atoms of oxygen, for example) 
was hard and fast; but as soon as the law of Mendeleef 
was propounded the validity of this view was challenged, 
and recent work with radium, etc., points in the same 
direction. An atomic weight may represent a mean or 
average value only. Biologists used to teach that the 


distinctions between “species” were hard and fast, but . 


Darwin and the evolutionists overthrew that. There is 

now a tendency to regard certain Mendelian unit.characters 

or “determiners” of heredity as hard and fast ; but if this 

invariability is perfect any unit character can appesr in 

only two forms or degrees, one^corresponding o the 

presence of a singlé determiner. But if this requirement 
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is made strictly it is hard to find any* “ characters.” 
Colour-blindness, curliness of hair, and brownness of eye, 
for instance, seem to be far from constant.+ Professor 
Karl Pearson, trying to discover an hereditary basis 
for the moral life, inclines to regard “ conscie: tious- 
ness,” “temper,” “ability,” etc., as unit characters; 
Davenport, regards ‘“imbecility” as a unit character, or ^ 
rather as indicating the absence of a unit character 
(presumably Pearson’s “ ability”), and so on. But all 
this is highly doubtful. , d - 

It may be that, some approach to “unit characters” 
is supplied by the “instincts” ; but the important fact 
about the instincts of man is that they are plastic and 
dirigible, they can be “educated” in this way or that. 
In any case, however many Mendelian units may be 
discovered in plants and the lower animals, we must 
hesitate beforo we apply Mendelism to the higher nature 
of'man; such a step would almost certainly have some 
day to be retracéd; such “unit characters” as ''con- 
scientiousness” seem singularly like the old “ faculties ” 
in which psychologists have long ceased to believe. If 
Mendelism is to be applied to mental life, two other 
principles will probably have to accompany it, variability 
in the unit characters themselves and educability. 

For statistical purposes, however, certain rigid units 
have to be chosen. One boy has “3 sums right," 
another has “2”; one gil has “5 mistakes in 
dietation," another «4. Are there, then, no children 
who, in ability, come between these; children with, for 
example, '* 2-17 sums right?” ‘She answer, of course, is 
that certain fixed points, eto., in a scale of merit haye to 
be chosen, but that the actual scale is ideally, continuous, 
and that between the '*3" boy and the “2” boy several 
ojhers probably stand whose deviations from E or 3b 
respectively have to be ignored. 

+ Thorndike, Educational Psychology, pp. 4, 101. 


* Except perhaps sex. 
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To return from this digression. Each natural class of 
beings is distinguished by the possession of a large number 
of members possessing “average” characteristics, and a 
steadily diminishing number of members possessing more 
extreme characteristics. If a “class” is not thus dis- 
tinguished, it is nof really “a natural class” at all. It 
does not possess an “average” of any very definite 
meaning. This fact, and the general significunce of the 
frequency curve, can be shown by another example based 
on actual data. : 

Take the following curve representing the “cephalic 
indices ” of nearly two hundred modern so-called Greeks.* 
(The cephalic index is the ratio of the breadth of the 
skull to the length expressed as a percentage.) 


25 


P$ 
70 75 80 85 90 95 


(Dolichocephalic) (Brcehyeephatie;. 
Cephalic Indices, 


Fie 2. 


There are here two Fefinite maxima; 22 men have a 
cephalic index of 75 and eighteen men an index of 88. 
There are, all told, 87 men who are dolichocephalie 
(narrow headed), 76 who are brachycephalic- (broad 
headed), and sixteen who stand betwosn. The “average” 
index is just about 80, but clearly this is a very mis- 


* " 
From The Early Inhabitants of Western Asia, by Felix vox Luschan. 


employed. 
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leading number; it does not indicate the fact which is 
shown so clearly in the above table, namely, that these 
Greeks really fall into two clearly marked classes.* A 
distribution of this kind may be called bi-modal (there 
are two maxima), while, if there are three or more 
maxima, we may speak of multi-modal distribution. 

It is for reasons of the kind we have just seen that” 
Professor" Myers! and others have more than once 
dénounced averages as wholly unreliable. “From the 
psychological standpoint, ans average is often a blurred 
result.” But, in point of fact, we canndt get on without 
averages, in examining scholars, in directing teachers, 
or in carrying on commerce or government. The thing 
we must guard ourselves against is the employment of 
an average without knowing its constitution, i.e, the 
* variation" or “deviation” of its units, and also the 
actual number of the'units on which it is based. If the 
number is very small, or if the deviations are great, the 
average is not of much value. Sometimes, as in the 
case given above, an average is practically worthless, in 
others it is full of significance, and can be fearlessly 
A particularly worthless “average” (of 
wealth) would be obtained from a nation where the mass 


of the people lived on the borderline of starvation and a 


dozen men were millionaires. Again, if, in a great war, 
most of the able-bodied men had been killed, and the male 
population consisted of oll men and children, the “average 
age" would be misleading. In both these cases the 
«deviation from the average" would be very considerable. 

The word “modal,” used abova, raises the question of 
the meaning of “mode” in statistical work. As the 


“mode” is sometimes a more useful number than the 


ee ee 
,* Professor Luschan slows that Turks, Greeks, and Jews are all mixed 
races, with, in point of fact, three (not merely two) racial elements in their 


„constitution, > 


t Ezperimental Psychology, p. 123. 
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"average," or “arithmetical mean,” it may now be 


_ explained. 
The reader may, before now, have had to mark dicta- 
tion papers, and the following may have been the result 
for a large class :— 


Case I. 

7 children with 0 mistakes. 
13 " » 1 mistake. " 
15 n » 2 mistakes. 

9 - a 9 n 

d Si » $ " 

ap » 0 s 

2 ” » 6 ” 

il » » 10 ” 

3 3i » many , 


The mistakes of the 3 last children are so numerous 
(say 15 each) that he gives up the task of counting them. 
What is the good of counting then-? he asks. They are 
evidently extreme types, not at all typical of the work 
ofthe class. Clearly the average number of mistakes is 
about 2, and that is near enough. Indeed, even the one 
child with 10 mistakes might be fairly excluded from 
the calculation of the average; the “ natural class,” if a 
Gaussian distribution may be called “ natural,” ends with 
the two children who have six mistakes. 

And yet, an objector remarks, what right have you to 
exclude those last three or four children? Such a policy, 
so easily abused, must be steraly reprahended. Once 
you commence to juggle with your data, where will 
you stop? : 

Both men are so nearly right in their arguments that 
it is desirable to put them completely right. The average 
(or mean) number of errors, if we include the four 
children at the bottom of the class, may very possibly 
work out to 3 or 4, and this result ¿s clearly unfair to 
the teacher. The real average or real mean, he insists, lies 
about the number 2, or 2'3. No; the average is not, but 

Li 


2 
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"the empirical mode is. There are 15 children with 2 
mistakes; this is the largest group in the whole class, 
and argund it are gathered the two next largest groups, 
13 with one mistake, and 9 with 3. The figure 2 is, 
after all, the really significant figure; let us recogise 
the fact, and call it the mode. But.do not let us say 
that 2 is the average, because it is not, The average is 
higher, 8, or even perhaps 4. The mode is the most 
frequent of the individual measures. The average, on 
the other hand, is the sum o? the measures divided by 
their number. Mode and mean are closely similar, but 
are not identical, and sometimes the mode is the more 
convenient of the two. 

Occasionally, also, a third method is employed to 
indicate the central grouping of quantities, and in many 
cases this»is really the- most valuable of the threo 
methods. We*may find what is called the median, or 
middle value of the quantities. 

Suppose the class of 59 children gave the following 
results in a dictation test:— 


Case II. 

2 children with 0 mistakes, 
12 S » l mistake. 
12 » » 2 mistakes, 
lb 0a 6 ow x 
10 a wate ss 

4 y no B n 

2/5 "moo 

2 " » 7 T 

1 n » 10 w 


3 more with 15 or more mistakes. 
The “average ” number of mistakes is between 3 and 4, 
but this number, again, is “unfair,” as there aro 24 
children who have only 1 or 2 mistakes, and these 
* The mode may also be defined more nccurately as the longest nerpen- 
dicular “that can EA drawn from the base line to meet the curve of the 


ti . In the figure on p. 244, the true mode is the line FEB, The 
no leas denied in the text may be called the empirical mode, or the mode 


Obtained by inspection. 3 


2. 


= 
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i represent the central tendency of the class. 

a ae ER take the mode!" But there is no mode in 
this case! There are 12 children with 1 mistake and 12 
with 2; there is no one single measure that is quite 
typical. We must not even take 12 as typical; it would 
be too favourable, just as the average: would be too 
unfavourable. The two 12's are flanked on the one side 
by a pitifully small group of 2 children with tio mistakes, 
and on the other side by a large group of children with 
3, 4, and more mistakes. What are we todo? We may 
in this case take tho median. ‘The median is the middle 
measure of the series. There are altogether 59 measures; 
the middle one would be the 30th from either end. In 
this case the 30th measure will fall inside the group of 
11 children with 3 mistakes, and near the upper end of 
that group.* « 

Reverting to Case I., it will be seen that mode and 
median are here almost identical (—9). Average, riode 
and median are always rather close together in all such 
Cases as we are likely to be concerned with, for they are 
different ways of representing the fact that there is a 
Breat heaping-up towards the middle of our series, but 
they are not often exactly identical. 

It may be asked, In wh 
identical? The answer is t 
the curve of frequency is 


at circumstances are they 
hat they are identical when 
perfectly symmetrical, and 
a Eme doo 


This is the real median; 
the 3 given above is only approximate, 
Counting from the lower end, it may be similarly determined. There are 
22 measures below the 8 mistakes; the median must therefore be the mensure 
counting backwards, or will Occupy a posi! 


tion hi of the distance between 
the group with 4 mistakes and the group with 2 Inistakes, 
% _ 
a = m= de 
Subtract this from 8:5, an? we again get 2:818, 


° 


> 
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o 
when it is a Gaussian eurve similar to the one shown 
aboye, and here repeated in a different form :— 


æ 


E Fic. 8. 


Tf, however, the curve is not perfectly symmetrical, 
but is a “skew curve,” the mode, the median and mean 


A Cp 


Fig. 4. 


will not coincide. AB will be the mode (the maximum 
ordinate or upright line), CD the median, and EF the 
average or mean. If the reader will keep this curve in 
mind he will realise more clearly why, when a class 
has a “tail end," the employment of the average or 
mean is not satisfastory; its position is too far away to 
the right (or to the left, in the converse case) to represent 
the central tendency of the results, 

On the whole, then, the mediar ,(Centralwert, Wert- 
mitte) is the most useful of the three measures of central 
tendency. It is not so disturbed by a few exceptionally 
large or exceptionally small values; in other words, it 
gives the most truly yepresentative value; but another 
argument in its favour is that it can be calculated inore 
easily. It is least reliable when the number of values is 
small; in that case the mean is preferable to the median. 


2 


LA 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


22. 


Variability, 


DI 


So far our discussion has been almost confined to tho 


central part of the curve of frequency. Now for the 
flanks ! 


Two « frequency ” curves might be beautifully mono- 
modal (i.¢., each with only one summit) and beautifully 


two sides), and yet they might be very different erry 


8 


: Fic. 5. 

Clearly in the Bree or compactness of the curve ABC. 
Though the centra! tendencies of the two curves are in 
the same place (indicated by the vertical BEF) there is 
more spread or “ scatter” in the case of DES than in 
the case of ABC. Tho units represented by the curve 
EF do not Show such a strong tendency to cluster 


around the central point; there is greater deviation or 


a 
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variability. Broadly, too, it is obvious that the greater- 
the variability the less the reliability or precision of 
| results but this statement should be received with 
caution. 
To come to examples taken from imaginary school work. 
One class gives the following results in a dictation . 


test ;— " > 
ə Case III. 

ad 0 child with°0 mistakes. 
18 children ,, 1 mistake. 
25 ^», » 2 mistakes, 
14 » » 3 » 
2 ” a 4 ” 
0 5 » more than 4, 


Another equal class gives the following :— 


» Case IV. 
4 children with 0 mistakes. 
16 , » 1 mistake. 
25 m » 2 mistakes. 
DOR 5-5) a 
0 » MATT A 
2 » » 9 ji 
1 child M ale Bes 
1 n ” 7 ” 


Now it is clear that the average or mean, the mode, 
and the median are here practically the same (=2). 
And yet there is a difference. The results are more 
compact in Case III. than in Case:IV. 

Is there any quantitative way of indicating the greater 
compactness in the one case than in the other? Is 
there, in other words, any way of measuring “ scatter” 
or “ variâbility ” ? Yes. 

One method is by @alculating’ the “mean variation ” 
(or “ mean deviation" or “mean variable error”) from 
the average (or from the mode or mecian). 


[3 
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In Case III. it is clear that the various quantities ` 
are grouped very closely around the average value (—2). 
But there are 18 children with 1 mistake; each'of these 
“deviates ” by 1 place from the average. Again, there are 
14 children with 3 mistakes; these also each “ deviate " 
by 1 place from the average. There are also 2 children 
with 4 mistakes; each of these deviates 2 places from 


the average. Thus the total deviations from the average 
are: 


18x1=18 
14x1=14 
9x9— 4 

36 


The total number of individual di 
the mean deviation is therefore £2. 


This is expressed algebraically by the formula: ^ 


eterminations is 59; 


MY or MD= 21) - (92.4) 4-.. (60) 
g n 


where n=the number of determinations, 


V1, Los Vg, eto., 
=the various determinations, 


and «= their average value. 


Or, more compactly, MV or Mp. 809) 


S means “the sum of"; z—an individual deviation 
from the mean; f=the number of such individual 
deviations for the megn. The beginner in the subject 
is advised to drop ths formula and merely think of the 
sum of deviations, not using the multiplication device 
(fe) at ak. After all, multiplication is only shortened 
addition. It should be noted that the algebraical sign 
(+ or —) is ignored in stating MD. If should not be 
ignored in the actual calculation, 


) : ^ In fact, the number 
ot + deviations shcald equal the — deviations. 


o 
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The mean deviation in Case IV. is evidently greater; 
there is more “scatter,” more yariability, a greater 
number of extremes. 

The average is almost exactly 2, as before. The 


* deviations" are: 
4x9— 8 or with the signs shown :* 


16x1-16 4x42 10x -1 
5 10x1=10 16x +1 9x —3 
92x82 6 1x-4 
1x4- 4 3 T 1x-9 
49 


The mean deviation is therefore $$, i.e., considerably 
more than,before. 

There is anether messure of “ scatter” known as the 
«gtandard deviation” (average error, mean error, error 
of mean square, or, more correctly, root mean square 
error), for which the formula may here be given. The 
reader will come across it again later on when tho 
correlation formula is explained. 


_, / BUE 
im / n 


The “standard” deviation will be found to give 
higher values than the^mean deviation; in the last 
instance it will be found to be 1:3. With Gaussian 
distribution and if many cas@s are taken, standard 
deviation is 1:2533 times the M Standard deviation 
is always represented by the Greek Jeter v. 


"In this case we have taken 2 as the mean: This is not quite correct, 
hence thg reason why the number of negative deviations is & iittle more than 
the number of positive deviations. 

à Ifthe actual number aj determinations (n) is small it is more corrrect to 


use the formula ¢= SUT, Some writers speak of a “measĉre of pre- 


cision,” h= —7- 
o¥2 e 
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To obtain the value of o it will be seen from the above 
formula that each deviation has to be Squared and then 


The reader may very probably wonder Why “standard 
deviation " should be invented at all. Is not “mean 
deviation ” enough ? 


One main point to keep in mind is that values which 
lie fa 


amount of attention hag been 
extremes, namely, mentally defective children, and some 
people think that it is time for the other group, namely, 
exceptionally gifted children, to receive more attention 
than they get at Present. Consider Caso IV. 
ildren 
with 6 and 7 mistakes respectively, Now, from the 
i ney these six children are 
© standpoint of « Scatter” 
ey are peculiarly important, This importance is 
i tons. This squaring 
Í the extreme deviations at 
me deviations, 
The chief advantag ys of “ standard deviation” aye, 
however, that it is meo tractable and more reliable than 
mean deviation, ° 
There iz a third measure of « Scatter,” known ag 
the “probable error,” but this will receive no’ special 
elucidation at this point, Its valug 
multiplying the standard deviation 
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the “probable error” * if Case IV. were Gaussian would 

be 1:3 x -67449 =-8769, The average or mean is 9:01, 

and the two results are generally stated together thus, 

201+ °8762. “The number of errors (deviations) which 

exceed the probable error is the same as the number 

which fall short of it. In other words, it is an even . 
wager that an ,error taken at random will be greater 

or less than the probable error.” With this illumi- 

“nating definition, and with the following diagram, the 

reader must, for the present, be content., 


3 D c 
L a d 


y Fia. 6. 

[The area abed is one half of the whole aren enclosed within the Gaussian 
curve. The standard deviation (c) marks the point of inflexion of the normal 
curve, i.e., where it changes from concave to convex.) 

What, it may now be asked, is the bearing of the abovo 
exposition upon school work ? 

The bearing is this. If a sufficient number of data 
are used in statistical calculations, e.g., in calculating 
averages and the corresponding mean deviations or 
standard deviations, somé law or relationship generally 
becomes apparent. At the moment of writing many 
teachers in one large centre of Fepulation are protesting 
against the promotion of childréa on what is regarded 
as a non-edueational basis. The justification or the 
non-justification of the protest could be, without much 
difficulty, demonstrated by an employment of statistics. 


^ Error” is a bad, though now established, term. It is equivalent to 


deviation. 
a 
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Suppose, for example, a class were examined in arith- 
metic with the following results :— 


Case V. 
2 children with 5 sums right. 
9 » m Dm ” 
15 » n» 3 ” LI 
14 ” mys aa , 
7 » dod. uy n 
By we iF » 0 


» » 
it is clear that a tolerably * normal” curve of frequency 
is present, and therefore also a genuine class, and not & 


heterogeneous group of children. If, on the other hand, 
the following results were obtained 


Case VI. 
14 children with A sums right. 
4 m » » » 
BL d 2$ 93, » 
i. um D ius » a 
carer we he m A 
dO 5 s 0 


we should evidently be dealing with two or perhaps more: 
classes artificially working together; in such circum- 
stances the question would natural 


y arise, “ What has 
caused this heterogeneity? Is the head teacher so incom- 


petent as to be unable to classify his scholars skilfully, 
is the class teacher so eccentric that he stimulates a 
third of his scholars and paralyses another third,* or is 
the governing body arbitrary?"  Expressed in the lan- 
guage of statistics, why jp the mean deviation in Class VI. 
so great? We are hee, in fact, face to face with the 
kind of curve yielded by Dr. Luschan's researches on 
Greek skulls (above, p. 238)—a bi-modal curve, 

The reader may be inc 
reliability of the method 


— ae 


— 
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examination be given which would be too hard, or too 
easy, so that neither the “normal curve” nor a decent 
“skew curve ” was yielded at all? Certainly; but even 
then the curve has its message. 
Suppose the following results were yielded ;— 
Case VIL ^ 


» ^0 children with 5 right. 
a 0 , y 209 
3 5 TEE a 
8 , "23 5 
PCM w phas 
9s n we OD us 


there is still a certain regularity in the curve, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the class was a genuine one. 
But either it was of low grade intelligence or the test 
was too severe. If the examiner were to test again on 
an easier basts he might get a curve similar to that in 
Case V., the 24 children with O sums right would break 
up and take their proper relative positions. 

If, on the other hand, the figures came out in the 
reverse order :— A 


Case VIII. 
24 children with 5 right. 
15 , T M 
8 , » ù p 
3 s» » 2 w 
Ü Ae bw e 
Ô n sO n 


either the class was extraordinarily above the average in 
intelligence or the test was tot: easy. By lessening or 
increasing the stringency of condñions an approximately 
normal curve can always be obtained from a class formed 
on the genuine basis of ability, and not urduly small. 
Barring, of course, accidents! Once in a blue moon the: 
five best children mity chance to be absent, or some other 
unusual circumstance may hold good, and thus upset the 


working of the law. 


8. 
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How is it, some one may ask, that in my geography 


examination of Standard V. I do not get the normal 
curve at all? How isit that my marks range somthing 
like this ? 


Case IX. 
21 children with 10 marks, 
15 » poc NA 
122 n d c 
& qm PCT 
DNE, Ni £62; 
0 n » less than 6 marks. 


The answer is, of course, that the geography test has not 
been a genuine test of ability. It has been so definitely a 
test of superficial knowledge (or pseudo-knowledge) that 
it has tended to equalise the class, and has failed to sort 
out the exceptionally able child from the child cf medium 
ability. To say this is not to condemn tae geography 
test, but there is a fundamental distinction betwoeeii a 
qualifying examination and a competitive examination 
which should never be forgotten. Tests in such subjects 
as reading, drawing, writing, and needlework are gener- 
ally imitative of Case IX. rather than of Caso V.; they 
are not, in every case, sufficiently competitive. Much 
remains to be done in order to make them so. . The ten 
marks which most children get for “reading” hardly 
correspond to the facts. of the case in our country—a 
country not distinguished for the vigour and impressive- 
ness of its oral achievements. Cases VIII. and IX. are 
evidently similar in all essentials. 

The normal curve -5f frequency is thus a constant 


challenge to all cone4rned in education. Wherever it is - 


not forthecning we have a right to ask why. 

This is not the same thing as saying that any aáminis- 
trative body has a right'to demand a normal curve-in 
every case. However skilfully the tests may have been 
designed, and howevor skilfully the class may have been 


4 
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` taught, only exceptionally will a normal curve be forth- 
coming; a skew curve will be far more common. Some- 
times a bi-modal or multi-modal curve will appear, and 
sometimes one still more irregular, But the adminis- 
trator has a right, in these last cases, to ask the reason 
for the deviation from normality; .if good reasons are 
forthcoming, or if the deviation from normality is an’ 
exceptional event, he will do well to be satisfied; if no 
good reasons are forthcoming, or if the deviation from 
normality is frequent in the history of the school, it is 
his duty to be inquisitive. A “skew curvo" may be 
' quite legitimate In a school that has been depleted by a 
scholarship system. 

A few actual statistical results (the preceding examples 
haye been wholly fictitious) may now be adduced in illus- 
tration c£ the principles discussed above.- They have 
been supplicd to the writer from a large British town, 
and may be regarded as very similar to-results provided 
in such abundance by the London Junior Council Scholar- 
ship Examination. The questions and the scheme of 
marks are the same for all the schools. ; 

First, however, it should be emphasised that these 
results have a bearing not only on administrative work 
but upon the perennial controversy as to the relative 
potencies of heredity and environment. It has some- 
times been argued, for example by Galton, that environ- 
ment and education exert comparatively little influence ; 
that genius “ will out”; that talent “will out”; that 
incapacity “ will out” whatevir be tho milieu in which 
they exist. That there is some truth in this is unques- 
tionable. The arguments in favour of environment refer 
more to absolute than to relativo merit. «A good en- 
vironment will lift up all people to a higher level ; it 
will not make the inferior person change ‘places with the 
average person or with the superior person, but it will 
shift all persons several grades further up. -There are 


9. 
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. cases in history of this occurring. Symonds, speaking 
of the Venetian painters, says: “ Superior or inferior as 
they may relatively be among themselves, each, bears 
the indubitable stamp of the Venetian Renaissance and 
produces work of a quality that raises him to high rank 
among the painters of the world. In tho same ‘way the 
spirit of the Renaissance, passing over the dramatists of 
our Elizabethan age, enabled intellects of average force 
to take rank in the company of the noblest. Ford, 
Massinger, Heywood, Decker, Webster, Fletcher, Tour- 

neur, Marston, are seated round the throne at the feot 
of Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Jonson.”* 

Thorndike has put the case very clearly. “To the 
real work of man for man—the increase of achievement 
through the improvement of the environment—the in- 
fluence of heredity offers no barrier. But to the popular 
demands from education aud sociái reforms»it does. For 
the common man does not much appreciate absolute 
happiness or absolute betterment. He’ does not rejoice 
that he and his children are healthier, happier, and more 
supplied with noble pleasures than were his ancestors of 
a thousand years ago. His complaint is that he is not 

So well off as some of those about him; his pride is 
that he is above the common herd. The common man 
demands relative superiority. . . . If his son leads the 
community he does not mind his real stupidity. . s The 
prizes which most men really séek are, Âfter all, in large 
measure given or withheld by original nature. In the 
actual race of life, whichfis not to get ahead, but to get 
ahead of somebody, thehief determining factor is here- 
dity. But the prizesAvhich education ought to seek are 
all within itg power. . . . Tothe absolute welfare of all 
men together education is the great contributor,” } s 
1 —$9-———— = 


* * Renaissance in Italy, Vol. III. p. 272 
+ Educational Psychology, p. 199. 
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These statements will be borne out by the statistics 

which follow. We shall see clearly—or at least, we 
should see, if our space allowed of suflicien& examples 
being given—that one school can bodily lift a large 
number of children far higher up the intellectual scale 
than another school of an exactly similar type. A school 
in a poor neighbourhood may be lifted bodily above a^ 
school in a good neighbourhood. Girls may be lifted 
bodily above boys in arithmetic, or boys above girls in 
English, thus reversing the usual state of affairs. 
. Another tendency is also often noticeable. When a 
school has a favourable environment, but is under weak 
control, there is frequently a very high variability; a 
few very clever children secure high marks (owing to 
innate ability plus parental stimulus); the rest obtain 
very low marks, owing to the inefliciency of the school. 
Where, however, the internal life of the school is strenu- 
ous, not only is the general level of marks high, but the 
variability is diminished; the pupils are brought closer 
together on the now high level without, however, their 
differences being actually obliterated. This diminished 
variability, though a testimony to the dominating influ- 
ence exerted by the school is, however, a little equivocal, 
seeing that the exceptionally clever have tended to move 
relatively downwards towards the average, as well as 
the exceptionally dull relatively upwards towards the 
average (relatively in each case; absolutely all have moved 
upwards). With greater refinements of teaching and 
testing, no doubt the high variavility would be restored. 
In short, all frequency curves need to be interpreted; 
high variability may mean incompetence and laissez-faire 
ina school, or it may mean quite unusually exact methods 
of discrimination, or...? Low variability, if the average 
of marks is fairly hizh, means*thorough work and good 
classification. 


o 
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~ Scnoon I.—A GIRLS ScHoonL wira Hic VARIABILITY. 
Child. Arith. English.  A.and E. 
9, 


G 23 3 46 - 
@ 13 46 59 
D 2 21 23 
D 32 45 77 
H 6 34 40 

I 9 31 2 
J 6 99 98 
K 9 46 48 
L 59 ? 82 141 
MIN 99 BT 106 
W, 13 49 * 62 
W, 65 65 130 


Though the girls L, M and W, get good marks, it is 
hardly possible to credit the school with these because 
of the low marks elsewhere on the list. 


Two GIRLS’ SoHoons, oxE with Hien, om wira Low 


VARIABILITY. wv 
Total marks only shown. 
Scxoon II. Scuoor III. 

28 65 
132 117 

50 55 

44 49 

20 86 

11 61 

22 71 

21 65 

44 63 

12 s 72 

80: -.. 

E 55 


In School II., ali&iough one girl did extremely well, 
coming up, to what would be called « Scholarship Stan- 
dard” in London, the, other school shows more signs 
of careful work. The children have been brought closer 


together evidently through the influence of rigorous 
class instruction, á 


—— 
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ScHoor IV. 


257 


Boys’ SoHoon. RESULTS SHOW LOW VARIABILITY. 


* Child. Arith. English. A. and E. 
5 25 


A 57 82 
A 55 33 88 
B 21 41 » 62 
SO 23 18 41 
D 51 36 87 
9 G 65 36 101 
G 35 ^ 32 67 
H 56 34 90 
è H s 37 22, 59 
K 15 19 34 
M 82 29 61 
M 43 29 72 
B 58 41 99 
R 48 97 75 
U a 34 31 65 

^ Scnoor V. 
Boys’ ScHooL. RESULTS SHOW RATHER HIGH 
VARIABILITY. 
Child. Arith. English. A. and E. 

B 44 45 89 
[9 15 35 50 
E 31 34 65 
F 31 49 80 
G 90 0 20 
J 80 s 45 75 
K 4 16 20 
N 49 77 126 
[9] 16 a2 48 
IP 18 34. 59 
S 6 20°» 26 
S 26 5 31 
W 6 23 29 
HW. 4 13 17 


Prima facie we should say ‘hat there are stronger 
personalities and methods in School IV. than in 


o 


School V. 


a, 


R 
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Boys’ Scmoor VI. anp Grs’ ScHoon VIL; THE 
LATTER HAS A MUCH HIGHER AVERAGE MARK 
FOR THE SAME TESTS. 


Boys’ Somoor. Girets’ ScHoon. 
85 111 
20 136 
56 141 
72 131 
61 124 
57 134 
41 s 103 
61 97 
72 61 
71 104 
53 92 

106 121 
49 105 
31 89 

98" 


Enough for the present purpose has now been said on 
the interpretation of the curve of frequency. The next 
matter to consider is the correlation formula: what is 
the connection between skill in one subject and skill 
in another ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 
te 


Correlation. 


= 


‘Tum second department of statistical manipulation which 
is of importance to the teacher and administrator is the 
one concerned with “ correlation.” 

It is commonly supposed that certain school subjects 
produce certain definite mental effects. Grammar 
(English or matin) makes pupils “accurate,” object 
lessons make them “ observant,” and so on. Hitherto 
these opinions have been based on little more than 
tradition and convention, or, to put the matter more 
brutally, upon prejudice; but there is now a chance, 
thanks to the investigations of Professor Karl Pearson 
and others, to bring all such methods to fairly definite. 
tests. These investigations are, however, somewhat 

` difficult to expound, being based on high mathematics 
beyond the writer's grasp, and the attempt here made 
will probably be only partially successful. Even so, how- 
ever, they may serve to place the reader aw courant with 
a very important development ot'educational thought. 

In his book on logic, Mill described, among the various 
methods of inductive investigation, bne which he called 
the method of concomitant variations. ‘Whatever 
phenomenon,” he said, “ varies in, any manner whenever 
another phenomenoit varies in "some particular manner 
is either a cause or an effect of that phenomenon, or is 
connected with it through some factzof causation.” 


f. 
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Think, for example, of a school examination in two 
subjects, English and arithmetic. Suppose it were 
found that, generally speaking, boys with highemarks 
in English had also high marks in arithmetic, we should 
naturally infer that there was “some fact of causation” 
at the bottom of this agreement. We should have no 
right to say that excellence in the one: subject caused 

` excellence in the other, but somewhere there must be 
a “fact of causation”; “or example, we might infer 
that ability ard intelligence were at the root of the 
boys’ success in both subjects, and lack of ability and 
intelligence at the root of their failure. If, conversely, 
those boys who had high marks in English had low 
marks in Arithmetic, we should again infer that there 
was a “fact of causation” at the bottom of this inverse 
relationship; we might infer, for example,’ that there 
were two distinct kinds of ability in the human mind, 
and that the more of the one we possessed the less of the 
other. Or we might infer that the “fact of causation” 
was environmental rather than hereditary, and that 
those boys who did well in English had propor- 
tionately neglected their arithmetic. If, thirdly, there 
were no apparent connection between the marks for the 
two subjects, and some boys clever at English were 
clever at arithmetic, while other boys clever at English 
were dull or mediocre at arithmetic, and so on, we 
might come to the conclusion that there was no “ fact 
of causation ” at all ingthe matter, any more than there 
is between skill in English and the possession of a Jew’s 
harp. Vi 
Tt is clear that even if there is high correlation we 
must notjump to the conclusion that skill in one sub- 
ject causes skill in another. Tn nature (and doubtless 
in haman nature also) many things go together ;, the 
square-cracking bark of the horse chestnut tree goes 
along with the deeply cut leaves, but the one thing 
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does not cause the other; the teetotaler can often get 
superior insurance terms, but this is not necessarily _ 
because teetotalism gives long life (doubtless it does 
contribute to longevity); it may be because teetotalers 
are, ipso facto, probably thoughtful, prudent, solid men; 
the fundamental “fact of causation sis their prudence, - 
not their'longeVity or teetotalism. " 

Experiments show clearly that there is generally a high 
correlation between good memory and good intelligence, 
but it would be folly to say that the one necessarily 
gaused the other., “We cannot,” as Mr. Winch says, 
«conclude without further inquiry on other lines that 
two highly correlated mental powers are causally related. 
If they have a common factor or a common cause, it may 
be one which our methods cannot influence. . . - Two 
quantities*may be highly correlated, but their ratios of 
growth may not be; nor may we be able to produce 
incleaso in the one by producing increase in the other." 

But to establish the fact that correlation exists or does 
not exist is always suggestive, and is sometimes decisive. 
“Tt is impossible to prove a negative,” we are told. This 
is not so in the present case. If high claims are pub 
forward on behalf of the “training in accuracy" provided 
by a certain school subject, and if we repeatedly discover - 
that there is no clear relation between accuracy and the 
subject in question, we cerjainly have “proved a negative.” 
To “prove a positive," especially a causal positive, is 
much more difficult, and it must be admitted at once 
that the calculation of correlations during the past few 
years has been more fruitful of negative results than of 
positive. In particular, it has almost overthrown the 
doctrine of “formal training " or “mental transfer,” or, 
at least, is rapidly leading to $ complete restatement 
of, it. - á 

One or two actual results may here be given before any 


` exposition of statistical methods is attempted. 
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Who does not assume that between geometry and 
algebra there exists a close correlat:. a, that the child 
who is clever in one is.clever in anowner, perhaps that 
training in the one will actually improve capacity in the 
other? 

At first sight, statistical results seem to show that 
there is a considerable correlation betwen them. But 
if the correlation of geometry with arithmetic, and 
of algebra with arithmetic, are separately calculated and 
allowed for, it is found (Brown), that there is actually no 
correlation between geometry as such and algebra as such; 
the only link between them is arithmetic; this, to use 
Thorndike’s phrase, is a “common element,” something 
which enters into each, and which, trained in the one, 
functions in the other. 

Again, who would not assume that training in a simple 
group of processes like erasing the letters %, 7, 0, s would 
be effective in connection with the erasure of other letters 2 
This erasure method was employed by Thorndike in con- 
nection with his well-known experiments on the supposed 
transfer of accuracy, and it has been extensively used 
by other experimenters, as it lends itself readily to 
reliable statistical work. Well, there is a certain cor- 
relation in this case, but it is surprisingly low. 

Some well-known experiments by Squire and others 
have shown, in a rough sort of way, that to train 
children in one kind of “neatness” does not guarantee 
“neatness” of other kinds, unless another factor than 
mere insistence on neattiess is supplied. In other words, 
the “correlation” between one kind of neatness and 
another is low. Tke “other factor" which really works 

the miracle (so to speak) is the presentation to the 
children of a persuasive ideal of neatness. 

Thege instances will stistice to shéw the significance, of 
the statistical methods about to be expounded. In every 
department of educational thought assumptions are being 


' 
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made which may, or may not, prove to be valid. We 
promote children on an arithmetical basis because we 
assume that, generally speaking, skill in arithmetic is 
symbolic of (i.e. correlated with) skill or capacity in 
other regards. We advocate manual training because 
we believe that there will be “mental transfer” in con-, 
nection ‘vith if, and so on. Our assumptions can only 
be verified or refuted by careful and repeated statistical 
work. à 
The reader is acquajnted with the plan of plotting 
a“ curves " in order to indicate the relations of quantities. 
Two “curves” are of primary importance, the curve 
representing direct proportion and the curve representing 
inverse proportion. The former is, strictly speaking, 
not a curve at all, but an oblique straight line; the 
second isan hyperbola, Cases of the use of these curves 
are given below. 

Take a case of direct proportion first. Suppose one 
subject (say, English) varies exactly as another subject 
(say, arithmetic),* li 


as shown in the 
following marks : 8 
Boy, ExoLISH ARTH. E 
Mangs, MARKS. y 
A 1 DR 
B 8 8 X 
Cc 5 5 Ss 
D 6 6 4 
E 9 9 «4 
The curve ob- is 
tained by plotting & 
the one set of A 
marks against the 


other will clearly 27 
be a straight line 
sloping at an angle* Fre. T. 
of 45°. 


Wo. modd. Es ZI 
Arithmetic Marks 


* Of course this is an imagitary case. 
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In this instance the “curve” passes through the zero 
point or origin. Suppose, however, that this is not the 
'ease—suppose that “marks for neatness” are added in 
a uniformly stupid manner to the English paper, we 
shall get a straight line, but it will not pass through the 
origin. Its slope . 
is, however, the ” 
same as before, 45°. 
Boy. Exormu Any, 


MARES. S 
A 149—983 1 s 
B 384+2=5 8 [^] 
© 542=7 5 t7 : 
D 643-8 6 & 
E 92-1 9 Xe 
Suppose again s 
that we use more s 
delicate gradations 3s 
in marking one Ñ 


^ 


subject than in 
marking another, 
or that the grada- 
tions are incom- 
mensurate with 
each other,* we E 
shall again, for direct proportion, get a straight line, 
but it will not slope at an angle of 45°, 


on 


“2834 5 6 7.6 
Arithmetic Marks 
Hie. 8. 


Boy, Enouisn Manis, Anrpu, MARES, 
A A 40% 1 
B 42 8 
Cc p44 5 
D 45 6 
E 48 i 9 


The assumption akóve made, that there is direct correla- 
tion betwesn skill in arithmetic and skill in English, 
is not justified by the-facts of every individual case. 
There is, however, found io be a direct correlation be- 


* E.g., Degrees F. i i ^ TAA 
expansion oa eal erts are plotted against hundredths of an inch in the 
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tween them if we take a considerable number of cases; 
thus eliminating exceptional and áccidental factors. How 
is this.correlation to be numerically expressed ? Consider 
the two ‘curves " here given: 

In the former case 
the two quantities : 
preserve “fhe Asame 
ratjo to each other, 
which is represented 
by g or tan a. In 
the second case „bhe 
ordinates do not in- 
crease in amount so 
rapidly as abscissae, 
but the ratio between 
them may still be 
represented by p: or 
tan? a The former 
represents evidently 
maximum direct cor- 
relation and its value 
is unity :— 


tan a—1. 


In the second case 
the amount of corre- 
lation is less, say, ‘6, 


tan a='6. 
Inverse proportion Fio. 9. 

is graphically repre- 
sented by an hyperbola. The best\known example in 
physics is, perhaps, supplied by Boyle’s LaX (volume 
of gas varies inversely as the ;essure); in mechanics 
by the lever (weight peter d varies inversely as the 
length of the lever-arm); in arithmetic by problems 
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on time required to do a piece of work (time varies 
inversely as number of men). 


Taking the latter as an example, we might plot the 
following data :— 


100 men do the work in 8 days. 
] Ut EAE A » 10$ ,, 
Togo n» EM 
MEE E 120°, r 
Ou meme em acy 
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inverse relation between the artistic and the business 
temperaments disappears when we cease to look at a faw 
striking cases and consider all cases that present them- 
selves. From the present standpoint, therefore, inverse 
correlation may be ignored; the hyperbola never appears 
at all (complete inverse proportion), and even a slight , 
tendencystowargs an hyperbola is rare. An example of 
non-linear” correlation is that between temperature and 
méntal energy; up to a certain point energy increases 
with temperature, but as the latter becomes excessive 
mental energy falls off? There aro also slightly non- 
linear relations Between speed and accuracy, though, 
in ordinary circumstances, quick workers are accurate 
workers. 

Unfortunately, however, for educational investigation, 
things dosnot work out so simply as in the numerical 
cases above given. If tbn thousand boys are compared 
with regard to their skill in two subjects, it may be 
found that, on the'whole, the boys cleverer in the one are 
cleverer in the other; but how is this to be measured 
precisely? Here, out of the ten thousand, are a few 
boys very good in one subject and very bad in the other; 
here are some very good 
in one subject and only 
mediocre in the other; 
here are many who are 
good in both. That there 
is à certain correspondence 
is obvious, but what is the 
amount of it? 

TheXundamental trouble 
is that,’ howevey carefully 
we may plot our curve, we 

P cyínot get a line of dots, 
whether straight or curved; we get a belt of dots, as 
shown in Fig. 11. A 


. Fie. 11. 
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or, if the correlation were, as it conceivably might be, 
javerse, a belt such as Fig. 12. 


Fie. 12. 


The reason, of course. is 
the one given above; 
though, generally speak- 
ing, the two things mea- 
sured (in the first of the 
above belted “ diagrams) 
correlate positively, there 
aro “variations”; some- 
times a child who is good 
in one "subject is poor or 
mediocre in the other. 


It cannot be too often impressed that to measure cor- 
relation is to measure merely a tendency. The “ ten- 
dencies” shown in the above two diagrams are clear 
enough, but how are we to express ‘them mathe- 


matically ? 


It is clear that, if there is much “scatter” or “ varia- 
bility,” the correlation is not so great as if there is little. 
The correlation shown below is evidently higher than 


Fre. 18. 


that shown in the first of 
the above two diagrams. 
We have more confidence 
in this belt of dots, Fig. 13. 

In our attempts to 
extract a mathematical 


result from our maze of 


observations, we must 
never forget that the 
correlation between two 
quantities must vary in- 
versely as the variations 


or deviations (the “seatier”) of the two sets of results 


2 . Rie 
from éach individual average. 


The more they vary the 


— RC = a aime t 


——M C or€ 
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less precise is the correlation, or the less easy is it to 
draw a line through their midst and say that it repre- 
sehtsethe correlatiom of the two quantities concerned. 
But this is not the only factor; the other is the general 
lie of the dots. 

To cub à long story short, a formula which we owe to . 
Bravais,"Galtox, and Karl Pearson, and which is known 
as the “ product-moment formula,” enables us to express 
as an arithmetical fraction the correlation between any 
two quantities for whjch we have taken a sufficient 

number of measurements. Maximum positive corre- 
lation will be, as above, represented by unity (1); [ 
maximum inverse correlation by negative unity (—1); 
absence of all correlation by zero (0); moderate posi- 
tive correlation by a positive fraction (2, :5, °7, ete.); 
moderate? negat.ve correlation by a negative fraction 
(—:3, —:5, —°7, ete.). 
This fundamental formula is— 
„= SUX dà) 
mXoiXca 
“in which r =the correlation coefficient, 
S (or z) is the sign for “sum of,” 
d,—any given deviation from the mean in the 
one set of measurements, - 
d,—the correspondingadeviation from the mean 
in the other set, 
o,=the standard deviation: of the one set (see 
above p. 247), > 
o,=the standard devip£ion of the other set, 
+ 


n =the number of cases taken. ? 


à « 
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Let us first take a very artificial example and suppose 
that there are seven children who get, for arithmetic 
marks, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 respectively, and for 
English, 14, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, 2. It is obvious that 
the “correlation” of the two subjects is complete (21). 
But let us work it out by the Pearson formula :— 

6 A 


r 


Na eet Excrisn. 

s, DEVIA- - - (DEV! d 

ms. Daop. mos | Dam moss mos | dx 
A 7 +8 9 14 +6 36 18 
B 6 +2 4 12°44 16 8 
Cc 6 +1 1 10 +2. 4 2 
D 4 0 0 8 0 0 0 
E 8 —1 1 6 —i 4 2 
F 2 —2 4 4 —4 16 8 
G 1-8 9 2 -—6 96 18 

n=7 Mean=4 28 | Mean=8 112. =56 

28 n2 5 
em / T7? n= / NO | nga 


The average (or mean) of each set of marks is 
obtained, and the deviation of each pupil's marks from 
this average is ascertained and placed in the third 
column. The quantities in the two "deviation" columns 
are multiplied together and the products thus obtained 
give us the eighth column. These results summed up 
give us the numerator of our formula, S(d,xd,). In this 


case it is 56. f 
The denominator is obtained by finding the standard 


deviations of the two sets of results and multiplying 
these by the number of pupils. Thus we get n Xo, X 0z; 
in this case 7 x 2x 4- 


56 
= =I, 
Therefore r TX9XÀ 


Suppose the English marks stood in an exactly inverse 
relation to the arithmetic marks, we should get :— 


ARITHMETIC. ENGLISH. 

DEORA Mae. DE Deni 
2 —6 36 —18 
4 —4 16 —8 
6 —2 4 —2 
8 0 0 0 
10 42 °4 22 
B 44 6 —8 
14 46 36 —18 


MARES, 


` A 
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Qnap 
HQ oR Oe 
| 
un 


n=7 Mean=4 Menfl—8 112 —56 


28 d 112 =S(d, . 
5 oma / 772 oa / 7=4 (di X da) 


rT = n 
7X2X4 
And now, to make the whole thing a little nearer to 
reality, wo will make a few slight alterations in the 


| 
E 
IB lomronme 


marks. We Will reversé (as compared with the original 
arrangement) the positions of the children Aand B in 
English, and of the children E and F in arithmetic. 
Roughly, the two lists will still agree, but there is no 
longer absolute agreement: 
ARITHMETIC. ENGLISH. 


Devia- (DEVIA- oa Devia- (DEVIA- 
MARKS. wow, TION)? dy x da. 


12 4-4 18 12 
14 <6 36 12 
10 42 4 2 

8 0 0 0 


j 


TION. TION). 
+3 
+2 
+ 


6 —2 4 4 
4 —4 16 4* 
2 3-6 36 18 


A 
B 
[9 
D 
E 


F 
G 


| Hoven 


Id 


c 


Mean=8 112 52 


ota / Na — S (dix dg). 


Qm 


S 
B 
ll 
> 


I 


n= 


Iu d 
ento 
o 
| to 
l31 smesno 
o 


i) 


| 


3 

ll 
tS 
m 


' 52 — 52 
"Sixx a z 
Here we have very" high positive correlation, far higher 
than can ordinarily be expected. seb us now turn to an 
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actual case, that of School IV. (above, p. 257), and 
determine the correlation between arithmetic and English. 


Scuoon IV. (see above, p. 257). 


ARITHMETIC. ENGLISH. 
Manks. di. — dj | Marrs. də. da. dix da. 
A 57 +15 225 25 — 52 27:04 — 78 
A 55 +13 169 88 +28 1:84 + 864 
B 21 —21 441 41 +108 11604 —226'3 
C 23 —19 361 18 —122 14884 +231'3 
D 51 +9 81 v6 + 58 39:64 + 52:2 
G 65 +28 529 96 + 58 33°64 +1384 
G 35 —7 49 32 +18 3:94 — 126 
H 56 +14 196 94 + 9:8 1444 + 53:2 
H 87 —5 295 22 — 82 67:24 + 41:0 
K 15 —27 729 19 —11:2 12544 +8024 
M 32 —10 100 20 — 12 1:44 + 120 
M 43 +1 i 29 — 1:2 1:44 — 12 
P 58 +16 256 41 +108 11664 +1728 
R 48 +6 36 27 — 32 1024 — 192 
U 84 —8 64 31 + 08 6x — 64 
n=15 630 8262 | 458 12640 
Mean=42. Mean=80'2. S(did,) =691. 
E 8262 "— 7084 
dm 15 EM 15 
= f21746=14'7. =f 47'2=6'8. 
y S (d dy) = 691 UTE 


Noid, 15x147X68 


Though the mathematical proof of the Pearson formula 
is beyond the scope of the present work, and would 
not be of general int rest, it can be shown, without 
difficulty, to exemplify some obvious and necessary 
principles. 

First of all, it makes r vary inversely as the standard 
deviatiors (the “ scatter”) of the two series, We saw 
that this was necessary in any attempt to calculate 
correlation. If the scavter is very great, the correlation 
must evidently be small. j 

Consider now the process of multiplying d, by da If 


> 
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d, is positive (as it is in the case of the first child, A— 
arithmetic column), and if its corresponding d, is nega- 
tise, fhe correlation is evidently negative in the case of 
that one child, who is in the upper half of the class for 
arithmetic and the lower half for English. Mathe- 
matically, this is indicated by the negative sign obtained » 
in multiplication. The second child, however, is in the 
upper part of the class for each subject, accordingly 
d,xd, is positive. The third) child is more interesting, 
being very low down in arithmetic and yery high up in 
English. Here we get a high negative product which 
"greatly influences the result, and prevents the positive 
correlation from reaching a high value. In fact, except 
for the child B, there would be ‘remarkably good correla- 
tion between the two subjects. 


If tho ordihary teacher had to employ the product- 
moment formula in all his calculations of correlation, 
not many such calculations would be made. The process 
is far too laborious, even when much experience of the 
formula has been acquired, and when slide rule or mathe- 
matical tables are fully employed to economise time. 
A more rapid method of calculation is, therefore, an 
absolute necessity, unless this kind of correlational 
investigation is to be confined to a few statisticians, per- 
haps remote from the school and not specially interested 
in its living problems. A rapid method, even if it gives 
only approximate results, would also be useful to the 
statisticians themselves, for a rough result is often all 
that they need at any moment. 

The educational world has, therefixe, good reasons for 
feeling gratitude to Professor Spearman for the invention 
of his two “rank ” methods of determining correlation, 
one of which, the “foot-rule " "method, is so easy that 
many who work with it can perform all the necessary 


calculations in their heads. o 
8 


r 
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The essential feature of these methods is that, instead 
of calculating correlation from the actual marks obtained 
by the students in two subjects, we calculate it from thes 
positions on the two lists. 

Consider, for example, the case of School IV. (p. 257), 
which has already been treated by the Pearson method 
(p. 272). WM 

The second column, given below, represents the ranks 
or positions on the list of marks of the children for 
arithmetic. The best child is evidently G, with 65 
marks; he is accordingly rankéd as 1. The next is P, 
with 58 matks, who is ranked as 2;"and so on. The? 
third column gives the ranks of the same children for 
English. The fourth column (d) does not stand, as in 
the table on p. 272, for deviations from the average, but 
for differences between the two rankings. ,Thus the 
child A has gone down in position from 3tto 19; differ- 
ence of ranking —9. In the fifth column these differepces - 
are squared. The sum of the squares fs evidently 315°5; 
and no great mathematioal knowledge is required to 
show that the greater this quantity the less the correla- 
tion between the two subjects. 

Spearman’s complete formula is :— 


n(nà—1) . 
where S(d?) is the sum of the squares as found above, n 
is the number of cases taken (in this instance 15), and p 
is the correlation coefficient. A very slight correction, 
negligible in all ordinary work, will transform p into 
Pearson's r. 

If the reader wil) work through the following, he will 
find that the time taken for the Spearman calculation is 
immensely less than that for the Pearson calculation. 

The two methods give .similar, but not quite identical, 
results; a few “ties” of rank,.eg., will produce a 
discrepancy. 
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Scnoor IV. 
Crip, — Amtrm, ENGLISH. a, 
r A D pi 81 
S cae A 5 6 1 
B 14 14 156:25 
(6 18 15 4 
D 6 3} 6:25 
G 1 8i 23). 6:25 
mace. 10 7 3 9 
eH ° 4 5 T 1 
4 H 9 18 4 16 
K 15 14 1 1 
M 12 9i 21 6:35 
M u 2:35 
2 P i 0:25 
R 4 16 
U 8 9 
S(d) —815:5 
6x31 e xt € 
pl 15x34 t p corrected to r=45 
Dr. Spearman has devised a still simpler formula :— 
6Sg 
R=1 Exp 


Here gains of rank in the second series, as compared 
with the first, are alone reckoned (they, of course, are 
equal to the losses of rank), In the above instance the 


gains are :— 
AmiTH, ENGLISH, 9. 


B 14 1} 12} 

D 6 3} 21 

G 10 T 8 

K ba 4 * i 

M 12 91 2} 6x25_ 

P 2 i t R-1— ronis 33. 
U 11 8 3 


This result has to be corrected to 7 by reference to a 
table worked out by Professor Spearman. (Roughly, 
r=1} B) Thus we get (approyimately)7='50. —. 

This last is called>the “ foot-rule method," as being 
merely a “plain, handy” method,-not so accurate as 
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. the others, and yet far more accurate than mere inspec- 
tion of the quantities.* 

Rank methods have, however, the disadvantage Jf 

sacrificing a certain amount of information. The dilfer- 
ence between the position on the arithmetic list of the 
first two children, G and P, is merely 1; between P and 
A, again, it is 1; yet the actual differenges of marks are 
7 and 1 respectively. It is clear that G is réally much 
further in advance of P than P is in advance of A, yet 
the rank method does not show this. Sometimes, how- ^? 
ever, the latter is actually more teliable that the absolute 
method. This is particularly the case if observational 
errors tend to increase towards one or both of the 
extremities, as sometimes happens in experiments. 

When there is a high correlation, its existence can be 
satisfactorily proved by about twelve or twenty cases; 
but to prove smaller corrolatiohs far mofe cases must | 
be employed. 

The mathematical proof of the Spearman formule 
cannot here be given. The quantity v which figures 
so prominently in both, stands for the (mean) value of 
Sg (sum of the gains) that would be obtained by mere 
chance; by taking, for example, the fifteen boys already 
ranked once, and ‘then ranking them by drawing lots. 

Something should be said math regard to the “ * probable 
error" In the case of the produet- emeni formula, 


P.E.— ‘674 SMS ga a), 


In the case of the rank NO 
P.E,—7068(1—72) 
j 


j vn 

In the case of the root-rule formula, 
2; Tis 0: 43 

n Wn è 


* If a minus result is yielded, we have inverse correl is case it 
is necessary to rank one of the series in reverse order, Mision; niti 
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As a rule, it may be said that, unless a result is several 
times as large as the P. E., it cannot be relied upon; it isa 
“chance " result, which will not hold good in other cases.* 

What bearing has the theory of correlation upon 
administrative work? A very definite one. 

There.seems, to the present writer something igno-- 
minious ih the sight of a number of “experimental 
psychologists "young, unofficial people, the disciples of 
this or that university professor—invading the schools, 
and putting hundreds of children through novel “ intel- 

“ligence tests,” while scores of officials, local and central, 
hustle or meander through duties many of which date 
from a generation ago, and only a few of which are vital. 
If our professional administrators are incapable of con- 
tributing substantially, perhaps after consultation with 
the aforesaid university professors, to the theory of “ in- 
telligence tests" and the like, they are certainly undeserving 
of exerting much’ influence upon the appointment of 
teachers or the framing of time-tables. They are, in 
short, out of date, and should be pensioned off or trans- 
ferred to the school cleaning department. It is pitiful 
to see such duties as the testing of mentally defective 
children drifting into medical hands, and such duties as 
the devising of new and improved tests for normal children 
drifting into the hands of irresponsible amateurs, who 
have more interes5 in getting a university doctorate than 
in improving educational methods, and some of whom 
could not teach a class if they tried. 

The writer must warn teachers and the older adminis- 
trators that before many years our governing bodies, 
bitten by a new infection, will be appointing these men 
wholesale, unless their monopoly of psychologica*methods 
is broken down. Now, these methods are not quite so 
formidable as they appear ; administrators can learn the 


z De added that other methods of determining correlation have 
mu. such as the Correlation Ratio metlod, the Median or Mid-ratio 
method, and the method of Unlike Signs. 


c 


‘ 
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thing, so far as it applies to their work, by a few days’ study 
every year, with some enhancement of their usefulness, 
and, still more, of their prestige. There is an awésome- 
ness about “deviation from the average” and “correlation 
coefficients." 

In all seriousness, it is important that administrators 
should be aw courant with psychological teseaéch, at any 
rate so far as it concerns the school; and it is absolutéiy 
essential—it is a disgrace’ to them if they neglect it— 
that they should work creatively at devising a system of 
school examinations that will possess the maximum of* 
efficiency and inflict the minimum of damage, and, on 
the top of that, a system of appointing and promoting 
teachers and officials superior to any at present in 
existence. Hence the preceding studies in educational 
statistics. Subsequent chapters will show, more clearly 
the importance of correlational calculations. Two points 
only will here be mentioned. If im one school the 
correlation between subjects is high and in another 
low; or if the examination results of one school 
correlate highly with the results of an external exami- 
nation, while the results of the other do not, there are 
probably differences of efficiency between the two 
schools. The exact interpretation of correlation is, at 
present, a problematical matter, but it is clearly one 
of great importance to the administrator in his assessment 
of scholars and of teachers, 

The present paralysis ‘of administrational thought on 
these topics is confessed and symbolised by the Holmes 
Circular and the Holmes books. Examinations are 
there rejected as gn exploded device, and nomination 
is recomr.ended as the best method of promotion. Such 
pronouncements are formidable, and yet the writer— 
one of ‘the despised “104,” deficie't in “freshness and 
originality” and probably unworthy of any administrative 
posi—must try what he can do, 
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3. o CHAPTER XVI. 


Teacher and Administrator. 


He 


Ir perseverance has brought the reader to the present 
chapter of this book, i& has also probably brought him 
to the reflection that very little of a helpful and con- 
structive nature has, so far, been said. To dwell upon 
the vice of egoism, or to expose the chaotic condition of 
educational thought, are but new exemplifications of the 
fact, already mentioned, that negativo criticism is not 
only tempting, but easy. Tho chapters that follow will 
be less critical than constructive; and for that reason, 
very probably, are already doomed to complete or partial 
failure. The writer could himself write a treatise rid- 
dling with criticism everything he here proposes. But, 
if from the midst of the probable failure of these chapters 
there should emerge a few suggestions which, operating 
on other minds, thay genórate & more truly constructive 
impulse than his own, they willnot have been written in 
vain. “Mind begets mind." 


What is to be done with human egoism? That, in 
particular, is the question here proposed for, solution. 
Other „questions, doubtless, will come up for considera- 
tion at the same time: How axe schools to be examined 
or inspected ? How's the general efficiency of education 
to be increased? and so on. Butothe main question is 
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the first, and it has never, to the knowledge of the 
writer, been seriously considered in connection with, 
educational administration. ao 

The answer to it may be at once given in the words, 
hardly altered, of Metchnikoff: “As it is a fact that 
most men guide their lives generally from egoistic 
motives, any theory of morality [education], Which is 
to be put into practice must reckon seriously with thjs 
factor." The teacher's egoism, like the egoism of the 
official, has to be employed or exploited, not suppressed. 
To suppress it would be impossible, while to ignore it, 
would be waste. 

It was pointed out above} that a laborious training 
tends to make a man egoistic, and the words were 
intended to be condemnatory. On turning to page 59 
. of Craftsmanship in Teaching—the work of cae of the 

most level-headed and, at the same timo’ inspiring of 
American educationistsi—we read that “pride in the 
mastery of the technique of one’s calling is the most ` 
wholesome and helpful sort of pride that a man can 
indulge in. The joy of doing each day’s work in the best 
possible manner is the keenest joy of life. But this 
pride and joy do not come at the outset. . . . Success 
must stand out against a background of struggle, or the 
chief virtue of success—the consciousness of conquest— 
will be entirely missed.” Here, then, we find a writer 
` praising the very "pride" which, called’ by another name, 

was condemned in the ea-lier pages of this book. 

But the opposition is only apparent. “Pride,” 
“egoism ”—yes, we must allow for it, we must even 
foster it in ourselves and in others; but it must be a. 
pride that, is clear-sighted enough to see merit wher- 
ever it exists, an egoism that does not bolt and bar its 


doors in selfish, arrogant;.and perhaps malignant: self- 
sufficiency. 


* The Prolongation of Tife, p, 821. +P, 8, — | W.O. Bagley. 
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What makes a man, otherwise worthy, into a rancorous 
egoist? The spectacle of others’ greater worth? The 
spéviacle of others’ rapid preferment? The latter, per- 
haps, but hardly, as a rule, the former. Jealousy is all 
too rampant in the teachers’ (as in many another) pro- 
fession, but the cause of it is not the sight of merit ` 
getting dus recognition and reward, but the uncertainty 
about relative merit. Not many teachers in our country 
would be jealous of the protnotion of a colleague to a 
position of great power, if that colleague’s character and 
„ability were obviqusly and peculiarly deserving of the 
reward. The bitterness comes in when the teacher 
doubts the fairness of the promotion, or when, from 
some other profession or some other stratum of human 
life, a stranger of unproved merit is appointed through 
alleged népotism, or through some real or suspected 
agency whose legitimacy the teacher denies. The unfor- 
tunate fact is that our methods of appointment, though 
for the most part honest enough, except for secret 
circulars and for the policy they represent, are not so 
patient, so deliberate, so delicate, so discriminating, as- 
to remove suspicion, and make teachers feel confident _ 
that grades of salary or grades of honour stand in high, 
if not complete, correlation with grades of merit. The 
envious, in the second circle of Dante's Purgatory, were 
punished by being blinded. In most cases, the envious 
are blind indeed; it is one task of the administrator to 
open their eyes to the merits of others than themselves, 
and thus, while chastening their egoism, to awaken & 
worthier form of emulation. This must be done if the 
teaching profession is not to succumb, to à slow paralysis 
of its higher energies and become “the resort of third 
rate men." g 

The words just Tea are trken from one of the most 
important contributions to the theory of educational 
administration known to the weiter—an article by 
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Professor J. Adams, entitled “The Middleman in 
Education,” and published in the Educational Timer 
of March, 1912. In this article two possible fuiüres 
are sketched for the teaching profession. Tho first, 
and the least probable, in the regretful opinion of the 
author of the article, is that the teachers work will 
grow steadily in dignity and honour ad dedw to it 
the best abilities in the state; that teachers will, ia 
Some measure, come to resemble tho philosopher-kings 
of Plato; and that the recognition of their influence 


and importance will be so widespread as to causo “a 


careful search throughout the various countries for the 
men who are really worthy to be educators. . . . One 
of the duties of the subordinate educational officials 
may be to invent tests for discovering those who are 
worthy to rank above them as real educators." 

This plan is probably the ideal one. But will it over 
be realised? Professor Adams suspects that the out- 
come of present-day tendencies may conceivably bo very 
different. Principles of education will become so well 
defined that there will be little or no call for originality 
in teachers. They will take their orders from a body of 
oflicials to whom the real organisation and direction of 
education and all real initiative in its affairs will belong. 

. The officials will be “ engineers,” capable, well-trained men, 

sound psychologists, too; teachers will he “artisans,” also 

.. Gapable and well-trained, but trained for obedience. The 

reader should not imagin® that in this second case the 

efficiency of education would necessarily be less than in 

the first. Professor Adams quotes from the American 
educationist already mentioned :— 

“ As a young principal in a city system, I learnt some 
vital lessons in supervision from a very skilful teacher. 
She would come to me wéek after yreek with this state- 
ment: ‘Tell me what you want done, and I will do it.’ 
It took me some time® to realise that that was just what 
stout 1 
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I was being paid to do—telling teachers what should be 
accomplished, and then seeing that they accomplished 
tistqsk that was sob." d 
Efficiency in such cireumstances—with earnest teachers 
ready and anxious to obey directors who deserved the 
teachers' confidence—would be quite as assured as under 
present sepndibions, with teachers exhorted at one 
moment to be creative ''Egerias," and regarded at the 
next as being incapable of" administrative functions. 
As Professor Adams points out, the same vast increase 
,in economy of effort which arises in a modern industry 
(even a crude industry like pig-iron handling) from the 
existence of a director who specifically trains men to 
this work, would also arise if directors of education were 
specifically to assign teachers their work, and train them 
for it, poiat by point, instead of throwing them to the 
wolves of educational ‘theory, and expecting them to 
emerge whole and eficient. The one plan may not 
appear so attractive as the other, but does it not possess, 
in contrast to it, “the germs of actuality?” Does it 
not seem “more like a development of influences already 


at work"? 
Such a phrase as “the freedom of the teacher,” like the 


various phrases of the faculty psychology, easily degene- 
rates into clap-trap. The user comes to imagine that 
there is something absolutely good, instead of contingently 
good, in “ freedoih,” “ obServation,” “perseverance,” etc. 
This is not necessarily the case. The plea for freedom 
arose as a legitimate protest against unfruitful bondage, 
but if we had a perfectly adjusted and a maximally 
efficient system (of education, or what you will), to plead 
for freedom would be monstrously "absurd, unless, of 
course, some zew reason for freedom reyealea® itself in 
that changed wer Freedom’ is necessary (1) where 
everything is in an experimental stage, and (2) where the 


* Bagley, Craftsmanship in Teashing, p. 50. 
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voice of authority, though respected, cannot be regarded 
as infallible. Both of these conditions held good, very 
largely, of education to-day; consequently liberty showld 
be allowed in abundance, and, in the words of the greatest 
defence—perhaps the only and the final defence—of the 
, Protestant attitude, towards life, “truth and falsehood” 
‘should be allowed to “grapple” in a ‘free gnd open 
encounter.”* But the grapplers will change with time; 
some contests will be decided, definitely and finally; the 
scene of battle will no longer be the old scene; and at 
last the very noise of battle may begin to die down. 


However far away we may be from the time when the’ 


plea for liberty will cease to have a value, we should at 
least learn that the plea, even when allied to the equally 
noble plea for self-realisation in teacher or pupil, is 
relative, not absolute, The need for “originality in 
teachers” may, as Professor “Adams says, gradually 
cease; the “middleman” will be finally installed, and 
will do all the educational thinking, except purely routine 
and executive thinking, that may be required. 

To quite a number of teachers of the present day, such 
a prospect, if it were immediate, would really bring com- 
fort. They may have lost the power to use freedom ; 
they may be constitutionally unfitted for it; or they 
may at least object to the present semblance of it, a 
futile freedom, as they think, to choose this textbook or 
that from an already selected list, to draw up syllabuses 


whiéh nevertheless have, to be officially sanctioned, to. 


dot this subject or that on the time-table provided that 
certain other subjects be left inviolate. Even if an un- 
imaginable and ideal freedom were desirable, teachers 
may feel weary and disillusioned towards present con- 
ditions ix*which they are neither trusted completely nor 
distrusted completely ; in which, indeed, they appear to 
be distrusted whenever subjects that awaken egoistic 


* Milton’s Areopagitica. 
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prejudices or newly-generated enthusiasms are con- 
cerned, and trusted whenever the subject—like geo- É 
Saphy—is not sufficiently cared for by any sect or 
official to arouse earnest feeling. Whatever the cause, 
Bagley’s teacher, who asked not for freedom but for 
competent direction, represents at legst three-fourths of 
the teachers offhe world. If given freedom they would- 
not know how to use it. In at least two departments of 
school work they frequently: have, even now, a large 
amount of freedom. Scriptural instruction, for example, 
is in many districts left éntirely to their discretion, hardly 
^an outline syllabus being suggested for their guidance 
and no inspectors venturing, or taking the trouble, to 
superintend the subject. To say that amid these con- 
ditions scriptural instruction has made notable advances 
would be absurd; the present writer, at any rate, knows 
nothing of stich advancés. Evening school instruction 
is another example to the point. Methods of teaching 
literature, composition, and the like, are left, in evening 
schools, largely, sometimes wholly, to the discretion of 
the teacher, and yet almost invariably the old methods 
are adopted unchanged, and even the old subjects for 
composition (the “ Uses of Coal,” etc.) are employed to 
- sicken adolescents who have ventured within the walls. 
Too often, indeed, the unqualified plea for complete 
freedom, when it comes from men outside the profession, 
is either platfornf clap-b'hp or literary sensationalism ; 
when i& comes from the inside of the profession, ii 
is either the cry of a quite exceptional and creative 
worker hampered by restrictive regulations, or the cry 
of professional egoism claiming exorbitant virtues and 
privileges. Lawyers, as we have seen, once objected to 
shorthand reporters practising in law courts’; doctors 
claim “that the power of considering all complaints 
against medical mel be vested in the local medical 


committee, with the right of appeal to a central medical 
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board, to be appointed for that purpose” ;* clergy in the 
Middle Ages would not be tried in secular courts.+ To 
denounce all supervision and inspection is cheap, selfish, 
and absurd for at least two reasons. 

Firstly: there is indisputable evidence that, great as 
have often been the evils of direction, its value is equally 
“great. Anyone who knows schools knows that, while 
the seven classes of one may reach a high level of 
efficiency, the level in the seven classes of another, no 
worse in situation, staff, or human matériel, may reach a 
level inconceivably low. The difference in the directive 
power of the head teachers is the sole differentiating 
factor. The statistics of a previous chapter} illustrate 
this, and one of the results of Dr. Rice’s laborious 
investigations§ is that far more important for efficiency 
than home environment, or time devoted to acsubject, is 
the method by which results are tested und assessed. 
Advocates of unqualified “ freedom” need to be informed 
of the truth that, though few teachers are chronically 
lazy, all teachers lapse into laziness; that, though few 
teachers are incapable of improvement, all teachers 
improve most if circumstances aid the process. From 
the national standpoint there is therefore an urgent 
need of a watchful and helpful system of educational 
administration. Much of the talk about “freedom” is, 
in short, humbug. 

Secondly: national needs ave not the only needs that 
point to this conclusion. , In the interests of the capalo 
teacher's own professional advancement, a system^at 
efficient oversight is a clamorous necessity. How is 
he to be promoted—the leading idea of this book is 
that the teacher is to be given vast opportunities of 


* Daily Press, Feb. 23rd, 1912, Doctors and the Insurance Act." ' 
+ Whether we should say that the doctors are reverting to the Middle Ages, 


or that the Clergy of the Middle Ages anticipate - up-to-date doctors, will not 
here be discussed, 


1 Pp. 256-253, § Thorndike, Educational Psychology, pp. 126-83. 
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exerting administrative authority—how is he to be 
promoted unless there is an efficient and watchful 
buyeaucracy whose business it is to know him through 
and through, and to distinguish infallibly between his 
capacity and his colleague’s mediocrity or incapacity ? 
The able teacher's just grievance is, that there is no. 
absolute guarantee, and, in many parts of the provinces, 
np confident probability, that his abilities will be acknow- 
ledged ; he complains that pefsonal relations with vicar 
or minister, with borough councillor or with office clerk, 
are the chief passport to promotion, the only other being 
“the influence exerted by the reports of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors, in which an element of the fortuitous too 
often enters. Promotion is too often little more than a 
gamble; in a few towns it sinks to the level of an 
ignominy and a scandal, even when political and sec- 
tarian forces"are not allowed to play any part. Any 
system that concerned itself with merit and merit only 
would be infinitely better for the teacher than this kind 
of thing; the difficulty is to establish such a system 
on a sound basis and prevent it from developing evils 
(bureaucratic egoism, etc.) of its own. 

Nothing is more disappointing than the inability of 
teachers’ organisations to formulate proposals on this 
vital question of promotion.* Every education authority 
is criticised freely on the subject, but suggestions for 
improvement aro rarely ct never made. One criticism 
is particularly frequent. Too much stress is laid, we 
ave told, upon “ paper qualifications.” But teachers do 
not fully realise that just as “natural selection ” -is 
really “ natural elimination," so the selection of teachers 
is really a process of rejection; some principles of ex- 
clusion, must be introduced, and one of these~not an 
unreasonable one—is that of paper qualifications. Ex- 


= 1 - 
+ The attempt has once or twice been made, but has never given satisfac- 
tion even to the teachers themselves. F 
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perience in itself (some teachers’ organisations have, in 
despair, recommended this—in other words, “length of 
service "—Aas the principle of selection) is not a principle 
of exclusion at all, inasmuch as firegrates, hat-racks, 
incapables, mediocrities, all accumulate experience in the 
sense of merely existing. 
^ The true principle of selection, others insist, should | 
be merit. But who is to assess this merit ? Inevitably 
we are driven to the viewsthat a body of officials must 
be appointed to whom this duty, and perhaps no other 
at all, must be'assigned. In théir own interests teachers 
should insist upon the formation of ah efficient bureau- ' 
cracy of practical psychologists, of men who know as 
much about teaching and as much about human nature 
as any men that can be found. , 
Unfortunately, teachers, at any rate in their organised 
capacity, shrink fron this, partly because of the un- 
doubted dangers of bureaucracy and partly because the 
English inspectorate, though toleratetl and, in places, 
admired, is nowhere thoroughly trusted. Nay, teachers 
are tempted to put obstacles in the way of real assess- 
ment of merit, and to give mediocrity more than its due. 
Head teachers’ reports on individual classes have largely 
been abolished as a result of teachers’ protests, and have 
been replaced by vague generalities. Attempts to place 
teachers in order of merit have also been resisted, 
excusably perhaps when salary distinctions have been 
~ 'Inténded or when no confidence has been felt in the 
accuracy of the grading, but inexcusably in most other 
respects. For what is the result of such swamping of 
merit by mediocrity? Merely that the promotion of 
meritorious teachers is made even less reliable than 
before: che hasty and uncontrolled judgment of layman 
or official has actually to be relied upon more than ever. 


Definite standards vanish; indefinits standards take their 
place. 
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An element of the definite would, of. course, be avail- 
able if a system of school examinations were reintroduced, 
but.here, again, it is doubtful whether teachers, with 
their memories of the past, would support such reintro- 
duction. It is clear, however, that a teacher who can 
succeed in making his class obtain high marks in one or, 
more suljecís must possess some useful qualities—perse- 
verance, forcefulness, etc. It is equally clear that if the 
theory of examinations were in a more advanced con- 
dition many of the objections to them would vanish, 
and that perhaps wholly’ new and valuable material for 

' judging of a teacher's merit would be supplied. The 
present writer is convinced that this task must be 
undertaken, and that instead of following Mr. Holmes’s ` 
example, and in mere reaction (the first impulse of un- 
constructive minds) denouncing examinations, we should 
direct our eiforts to elaborating a just and generous 
examination system, not only in the interest of the 
nation but of the teacher. Without it the unreliability 
of present-day systems will be perpetuated; showy, 
diplomatic methods in the teacher will count for more 
than effective work; a man will be promoted because 
he is known to the members of the Liberal Club (in 
one county) or of the Conservative Club (in another); 
a woman because she is “one of those that gets 
round you."* There is safety in the definite, there is 
danger in the ifdefinite; and it is a significant fact 
that Mr. Holmes, who denounces examinations, secretiy 
recommends “ antecedents ” as a basis of selection. 

But, indeed, a genuine system of examinations ought 
to supply information of priceless value, not only with 
regard to the abilities of teachers but of scholars also. 
Do not let us deceive ourselves. It is easy to'^pplaud 
such words as those of Sir George Kekewich at the 
1912 conference of the National Union of Teachers; 

* Shaw, The Doctor's Dilemma, Act I. 
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“Down with all artificial barrie’s, and let the best men 
go to the best places. Let the child of the elementary 
school haye as good a chance as the public school bay." 
But how is it to be done? is the question which few 
of those who punctuated that speech with “cheers” can 
tell us. The answer is, however, quite plain. A system 
of examinations directed to the ascertainment Af ability, 
at, say, the ages of ten, thirteen, and sixteen (probably 
not more frequently) antl which shall be, largely at 
least, common_to all scholars in the country, secondary 
E well as primary; a system of which the records will 
/ be permahently kept, and wili be, with little trouble, 
accessible to all, is the only obvious method by which 
the evil spirits of nepotism, wire-pulling, and guess work 
can be exorcised. The suggestion is not that all appoint- 
ments should be made on the basis of such exzminations, 
but that the tell-tale results of those examinations should 
be somewhere available, so that some comparison between 
cook's son and duke's son may, as at present it is not, be 
possible. 

“Tne backbone of [human] ability, the General Factor, 
the intellectual energy, can be disentangled . . . and sub- 
mitted to precise experimental determination . . . This 
determination is becoming so easy, that it might well 
be carried out regularly. It seems even possible to 
anticipate the day when there will be yearly official 
registration of the 'intellective index,’ as we will call 
ft, of every child throughout the kingdom."* 

The records of the examinations would, indeed, con- 
stitute a register of the most priceless of our national 
resources. At present we register births, marriages 
and deaths, and an occasional census registers employ- 
ments<íd the like. Of human abilities, as if they were 

“unimportant, we keep po record. Administrational 
committees appoint „men clumsily’ on the basis of a 
* Bpearman, dournal of Psychology, March, 1912. 
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few testimonials, prejudices and impressions, while all 
the time there should exist, in the national archives, 
the-records of the candidate's school and after school 
career, bearing clear witness to general or specific ability. 

We are driven, therefore, to the recommendation of a 
system of school examinations for testing native ability, 
in the pupil ard certain kinds of educational effective- 
ness in the teacher. But, as will subsequently be urged, 
these tests should be kept distinct from the observation 
of the more elusive aspects of the teacher's work. Tho 

_ litter assessment must be deputed to a body of “ psycho- 
logical advisers," as we may here call them, men who 
will be given great power because they will perform most 
valuable and delicate work, but will possess this power, 
as will later be suggested, under special safeguards 
against egdism and neglect. The examinations, on the 
other hand, will be carried out by a larger, more public, 
and somewhat more amateur body of officials. In this 
way two perfectly definite grounds of promotion will be 
provided in place of the vague and unreliable grounds, 
which, supplemented by a consideration of ** paper quali- 
fications,” etc., constitute the present day basis of 
appointment. 

But more may be necessary than the establishment 
of a satisfactory system of promotion, if the second of 
Professor Adams's alternatives is to be avoided. Appli- 
cations for entrance into the teaching profession are 
disappointingly few; ''shortago of teachers" is more 
or less a chronic condition of affairs; what is especially 
sinister, few schoolmasters encourage their sons—as 
distinct from their daughters—to follow in their own 
footsteps. Somehow, despite all the significance, all the 
infinity. of romance, that the seer and the prophet 
discern in the teacher's profession, and despite certain 

. solid advantages in thb way of hours and holidays, those 
who belong to it are discontented.- There is no reason 
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to believe that, even if promotion to head teacherships 

were placed on an infallible basis, the discontent would 
` entirely disappear. ^ 

A colleague has called the writer's attention to the 
fact, which, with an almost criminal obtuseness (shared, 
. however, by most men), he had not previously realised, 
that the very word “administration” reang not rule, 
but “service.” Unless administrator and teacher work 
hand in hand, unless they ‘constitute a vast organisation 
for mutual help in ‘achieving the conquest over man’s 
residual brutishness, neither of the two can play his part 
effectively. Neither of the two receives at present the 
helpful criticism that he needs, for criticism from casual 
amateurs is rarely helpful and fair criticism. At 
present, therefore, we find a state of chronic warfare, 
thinly veiled by rules of decency, and nvariegated 
by malignant resentment, ‘good-natured contempt, 
and ineffective patronage, between administrators 
and teachers. Administrators expect, as a matter of 
course, that their proposals will be opposed by the 
teachers in their corporate capacity: teachers assume, 
as a matter of course, that every new administrative 
move, examinational, inspeotorial, statistical, is an attack 
upon them, or will lead to an attack. There is thus 

a fatal cleavage of interest and of responsibility ; the 

administrator at his board may safely propose this or 
that; the teacher, at his meeting, may safely denounce 
it. Neither of them san be brought to book. The 
administrator knows he will never have to carry out 
in the class-room his own proposal; the teacher knows 
that he will never be called upon to devise an alternative 
policy to the one he denounces. 

Tt iS the writer's opinion that this separation and 
Opposition of interests ¢an only be brought to an end 
by making the most capable teach^rs into administrators 
for at least some years of their lives. 
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A dim realisation of the need of enlisting the teacher's 
help in administrative matters has béen responsible for 
the plan of placing here and there a teacher's repre- 
sentative on education committees. The plan, on the 
whole, has worked badly. It has “tended rather to 
alienate local sympathy than to assist the autonomy 
of the teaching body. Here and there, no doubt, the 
services “Of distinguished individuali; especially among 
women, have been secured .^. . but the principle is at 
bottom unsound, for it tends fa confuse the relation of 
employer and employeó."* In one cas known to the 
writer the teaclier’s representative used his position 
publicly to attack those teachers with whom his rela- 
tions were notoriously strained, and in another the 
teachers’ representative has felt so bound in duty to 
adopt the,teachers’ side in all questions, that his opinion 
has tended to be taken’ as a matter of course; to be 
regarded as a mere delegate proves, in short, somewhat 
humiliating on å public body that consists of others 
than delegates. The position gives, it is true, the oppor- 
tunity of occasionally reviewing and criticising the work 
of officials, and in doing so of showing that human nature 
in a teachers’ delegate is exactly akin to human nature 
in a bureaucrat or an inspector, that to discover faults 
is child’s play, and that to air one’s egoism is pleasing. 

No, something more sweeping and more logical than 
this is needed ¿f the eleavage between teacher pal 
administrator is to cease. 

One closing word, and the most serious word in this 
book. In making sweeping proposals for teachers' pre- 
ferment, tho writer can always be met by criticism of 
the Holmes kind; teachers are too frequently “groovy,” 
“uncultured,” and the rest. In fact, the writexhimself, 
in a transport of unaccustomed eloquence such as would 
make Mr. Holmes, iif he wére capable of envy, turn 
* Findlay, The School, p. 174. 
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green, once described the teacher as possessing, too 
often, the “outlook of a mole, the interests of an ox, 
the initiative of an oyster, the enthusiasm of a jelly-fish, 
and the hide of a rhinoceros.” He failed to see then, 
what he sees now, that, until the teacher is given a 
higher status, the five-fold equipment above described is 
an admirable one. Enthusiasm and sensitiyeness are 
superfluous, if not ludicrous, so long as teachers are 
regarded as undeserving cr incapable of administrative 
power. 

All the same, it should be said that many teachers, 
and among them some that are zealous and capable, do ' 
not give themselves a fair chance. -They imagine that 
they can feed for years on their own mental resources, 
and yet retain their freshness and efficiency. There is 
no greater mistake. To feed on oneself is to waste away 
to a living death. The greatest of men liave been the 
most receptive of men. They have deliberately placed 
themselves amid circumstances which fed and invigorated 
their minds, though less than any men did they need 
these things. Even when Goethe was an old man he 
could be seen attending lectures on anatomy; yet there 
is many a teacher, many a male teacher, who rarely or 
never reads a serious book, would be ashamed to be seen 
attending assiduously a course of history lectures, and 
leaves pedagogical meetings and child study societies to 
women. Encasing himself moreand more in his ignorance, 
giving himself away time,after time in the presence of an 
inspectorial visitor by expressions that betoken a dying 
mind, or by methods that, unknown to him, have been 
superseded, he rages inwardly when promotion refuses 
to come. 

Now.ii is exactly in minds like his that malignant 
egoism generally takes up its abode. Ignorant of the 
vast realms of knowledge, some 5f which he might 
make his own; shu& up in his classroom and thus 
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unable to see what brilliant work is being done by 
others; aware that college companions of his, once on 
hislevel, are receiving recognition that never comes to 
him, he suspects fawning, favouritism, or administrative 
incompetence, which may, inde:d, exist, but to nothing 
like the extent that he imagines. E 

* Leatieshim¢then, to fret his jealous heart out [po i 


o Yes, leave him if we have done our part, and if our 


N 


administrational methods are perfect. But they are 
not. One aim of administration should be to prevent 


. egoism and jealousy from arising, an aim which can, 


to some extent, be achieved by ensuring that the 
grounds of every appointment and promotion are as 
obvious and as numerous as possible. Jealousy, one 
cannot too often repeat, arises not so much out of a 
consciousfiess of our own merit as out of ignorance 
of the relative merit of others; hence the importance 
of the proposals, above made and subsequently to be 
amplified ; hence the value of public demonstration 
lessons, of much interchange of teachers, of much 
visitation of schools, of much specialisation, of any- 
thing that takes a man out of himself and makes him 
seo what others can do. Such is the obvious message 
for the apathetic administrator. The message for the 
discontented teacher is equally important. When he 
‘asks fretfully, “ What is there against me?” let him 
remember that there are three possible answers to his 
question. His administrators’ may be incompetent to 
judge of him; or he may be, with all his merits, an 
unimpressive nonentity ; or, for twenty precious years of 
his life, he may have been steadily, consistently, remorse- 
lessly "against" himself. 


> 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


5 


$———— 


Irrespensibility. 
Lj 


Epvucattonan administration and criticism have been ^ 
dominated by two paralysing prepossessions. The first 
is that the administrator is akin to, and, indeed, if he is 
a Government inspector or examiner, actually identical 
with, a civil servant. What is expected of a ciyil servant 
we have seen in the case of Blitzen,*» and one is 
reminded, too, of what Mencius said when informed that 
Pwan-shing-kwoh had obtained an official situation in 
Tse: “He is a dead man," gloomily remarked the sage. 
Various things, many of them good things, are expected 
of the civil servant, but among them must always be the 
virtues of unquestioning obedience and silence. 

In the present work, which ig concerned, not with 
administration in general, but with educational ‘adminis- 
tration, no space can be found for a thorough discussion of 
civil service problems. But one remark, at least, must 
beamade. Great as has been the benefit to the nation of 
the establishment of a permanent civil service, the latter 
constituting in the opinion of Mr, Graham Wallas, “our 
real ‘Second Chamber,’ our real ‘constitutional check,’ " 
and its creation being the “one great political invention 
of nineteenth century England,’+ there Seems some- 
thing saddening, to the present writer, in the spectacle 
of so many brilliant youthstthe intellectual aristocracy of 


* Above, p. 30. " t Human Nature in Politics, 
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the middle and lower classes, after successfully passing 
the examinations that admit to the service, commencing 
an.existence in which few of them will ever be expected 
to grow in intellect and ‘character. The question of 
promotion to the First Division is, of course, vital, but 
promotion is not the only need; there could be honours, 
there equ)d be encouragement of initiative and self- 
realisation. . . . The writer's knowledge of the question 
is not suflicient to justify moró than this general remark. 

The educational administrator, instead of being regarded 
as, in the present senso of the term, a civil servant, should 

` be looked upon as more nearly akin to the Fellows of 
the Royal Academy, though the parallel is imperfect, and 
he really occupies a position differing from any other 
person in the community. 

It is ludicrous that a man who is officially appointed 
apostle of thé gospel of self-expression or self-realisation, 
should be expected to apply this gospel to children only, 
and that on his own office and person it should have no 
bearing. If self-expression means anything, it means it 
for the teacher and the official, and certainly its meaning 
is neither unbroken silence, nor crayen obedience, nor 
total lack of ereativeness. The crowning proof of Mr. 
Holmes's educational futility is that this logical applica- 
tion of his favourite idea has never crossed his mind, 
nay, that he has thrown all his official influence against it, 

No vows of silence ate imposed on American edu- 
cationists, and what is the result? Names like Hail, 
Dewey, Thorndike, Bagley, Horne, Colvin, O'Shea, 
MeMurry, Griggs, Adler, Kirkpatriek, Miller, Tichener, 
and a dozen more, are becoming familiar, almost too 
familiar, in our country; these men are doing our think- 
ing for us, though— because of fundamental di'erences 
in conditions—with far less power and pertinence than 
administrators on our side of the Atlantic could do it if 
they received the requisite encouragement. How many 
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of Mr. Holmes’s colleagues could be mentioned in the 
same breath with the above? Hardly any, so far as we 
can judge from outside, and yet there is, doubtless, mach 
ability and much goodwill in their ranks, and here and 
there, too, a restless discontent at the cloistral conditions 
of the servico. 

The second paralysing prepossession is that the chief 
function of the educational administrator—in this caso, 
the school inspector—is critical rather than constructive. 

The fatal bias of the human mind towards criticism 
has been placed, in a previous chapter, under the category , 
of egoistic manifestations. In modern politics, criticism, 
malignant, captious criticism, plays a grossly dispro- 
portionate part. Attacks on the introduction of Chinese 
labour into South Africa, on Germany, on the peers, on 
the Insurance Act, are popular; patient, well-conceived 
constructive work hardly counts at all. It is easy, and 
always a little pleasant, to be “critical,” in the popular 
and bad sense of the term; it is harder to be critical in 
the nobler sense of the term,* because we cannot fully 
appreciate skill unless we have ourselves achieved, or 
earnestly sought to achieve, a little of that same skill. 

It is harder yet to be constructive. Indeed, the moment 
we begin to construct, the egoistic relation undergoes a 
reversal; others can then begin to criticise us. 

Writers, poets, musicians, and artists, constructive 
workers all four, albeit not always constructive to good 
purpose, have therefore been as severe on the critics 
as the critics have been on them. “Criticism,” says 
Johnson, “is a study by which men grow important 
and formidable at a very small expense. The power 
of invention has been conferred by nature upon few, 
and tha-labour of learning those sciences which may 
by mere labour be acquired, is too great to be willingly 


* Boswell had “ever delighted in that intellectual chymistry which can 
separate good qualities from evil in the same person,” 
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endured; but every man can exert such judgment as 
he has upon the works of others; and he whom nature 
has made weak, and idleness keeps ignorant, may yet 
support his vanity by the Frs of a critick."* 

Pope's words are equally scathing :— 


** Some are bewildered in the maze of schools e 
Ané some Mnade coxcombs Nature meant but fools. 
^». In search of wit these lose their common sense, 
And then turn erities in their own defence. 


“Some have at first foc wits, then poets past, 
o Turned critics next, and proved plain fools at last,’ 


and he draws a practical conclusion which, as we have 
seen, is, on the whole, valid: 


U Let such teach others who themselves excel, 
And ensure freely who have written well.” 


Byron’s words, an echo of his master's, have already 
been quoted.;  * 

That keen, powerful, remorseless criticism is a thing 
of enormous value and importance cannot be denied; 
its value, indeed, is second only to that of. actual 
croativenoss. ‘ Never," said the cleverest man in all 
history, *is one more likely to be wrong than when 
he judges his own work."$ None of us ean do our 
best, and many of us cannot even do well, without the 
play upon us of constant, though reasonable and judicious 
criticism ; and the absence of such criticism from certain 
professions, notably the medical, is a misfortune to the 
members of those professions and a danger to the state. 
People are being maimed or murdered every day around 
us because a doctor's blunders are allowed to pass with- 
out comment; hecause he is practically irresponsible, 
But, for reasons already assigned, criticism needs to be 


* From the Tater. + Essay on Criticism. TP, 23, 
§ Leonardo da Vinci: Treatise on Painting. 
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watched more jealously than constructive work; it needs 
itself to be criticised if it is not to become an engine of 
persecution, a vent for egoixtic display, or, in reaction 
from these violent manifestations of its activity, a futile, 
perfunctory, patronising form of official meddlesomeness, 
In fact, criticism commonly tends to oscillate violently 
between the extremes of injustice and >ineffactiveness, 
the reason for this being that its principles have nev?r 
been seriously investigated or its place in national life 
determined. , 

How fundamentally wrong in principle, even though 
right in substance, may b» much of the educational 
criticism officially inflicted on our schools will be seen 
from the following examples :— 

A school administrator from the colonies, visiting 
Britain for the first time, came in contact with an 
inspector (his exact status is immaterial) ‘who, in com- 
municative mood, remarked that he “was going to give 
So-and-So (a schoolmaster) a good slating" in his next 
report. The colonial, unacquainted with British methods 
of administration, inquired, ‘“ What, then, will be the 
result for So-and-So of the ‘slating’? Will he be dis- 
missed, or degraded, or censured, or what?" ‘It is 
impossible to say," was the reply ; “ in fact, it is not my 
business” (or words to that effect). 

Proceeding to another part of the country, the colonial 
encountered another administrator engaged in the task 
of drawing up a report. ^ The organisation of the school 
was judged to be unsatisfactory. “ But what organisa- 
tion do you yourself suggest in this case?” inquired the 
visitor. “It is not our business to suggest, but only to 
report,” was the reply. 

This is wholly unsatisfactory, and the reason why 
teachers endure it at all is, no doubt, that severe 
reports being few and far between, teachers know that 
the chances are in their favour. But however infre- 
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quent may be the reports of a scathing or “ slating " 
kind, and even if, in every case, they are justified by 
the facts, the principle is wholly wrong. Unless an 
inspector has, at some time or other, wrestled with the 
actual difficulties of schoolwork, he cannot imaginatively 
understand them; they remain for ever remote and 
verbal; yen with the best of intentions and the most 
powerful” effort of sympathetic imagination, he cannot: 
really get inside the situation. W hat an American 
writer says of a principal is also true, with very slight 
qualification, of an administrator: “ However scholarly 
he may be, howéver sincere and earnest, the principal 
who has never held the position of class teacher cannot 
put himself in the teacher's place.”* And if he has the 
soul of a man within him, the administrator and the 
principal will both come to feel that there is something 
caddish in the attitude of irresponsibility that they are 
tempted, if not expected, to assume. $ 
One Government inspector of schools has finely testi- 
fiel to this feeling. “If I were asked to state [the] 
principal charm [of the inspector" s work] I should say it 
is Irresponsibility. The income is moderate, but sufficient 
and certain. In the dim and distant future looms a ° 
pension, assuring bread and butter. The standard of 
comfort, ‘therefore, is assured: unfruitfulness of honest 
work does not threaten poverty; patients, clients, 
customers cannot leave ene. But the chief comfort is 
that there is no personal worry. A doctor grieves thut 
his patients die; a barrister gnashes his teeth at the blind 
stupidity of judges and juries, who heeded him not; a 
parish priest lies sleepless o' nights sorrowing for the 
wickedness of Crooked Court, notably for the backsliding 
of hopeful converts. But the entire collapse.of the 
arithmetic in Crooked Court Board School would not 
deprive [the inspector] of a &noment's rest. The work 


* Perry: The Management of a city School, p. 309. 
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is often very heavy, but it is not work that kills; it is 
worry.” * 

` But is this a satisfactory condition of affairs?. Is 
it fair that the very men wko earn the largest salaries 
in the profession (moderate though even those salaries 
are) should be the very ones to have the smallest share 
‘of worry? If the position were reverses, and à smaller 
salary were attached to these higher posts, in virtye, 
first, of their ornamental dignity, and, second, of the 
small amount of nerve strain they involve, there would 
be more rationality and generosity in the arrangement. 
It is not noble, it is not comrade-like, it is a condition 
that must pass away sooner or later with the growth 
of the social spirit. Contrast it with Faust's passionate 
longing to feel both aspects of life, its pain as well as 
its pleasure :— 


* Moin Busen, der vom Wissensdrang geheilt ist, 

Soll keinen Schmerzen künftig sich verschliessen, 

Und was der ganzen Menschheit zuzetheilt ist, 

"Will ich in meinem innern Selbst geniessen, 

Mit meinem Geist das Hóchst'und Tiefste greifen, 
Ihr Wohl und Weh auf meinen Busen häufen, 

Und so mein eigen Selbst zu ihrem Selbst erweitern 
Und, wie sie selbst, am End'auch ich zerscheitern.”} 


Tt is, of course, true that at the head of most great 
departments, educational and other, there are a few men 
upon whose shoulders rests ù very #enuine burden of 
responsibility which can’never be shaken off ; * Hórt der 
Bursch die Vesper schlagen; Meister muss sich immer 
plagen.” $ In intermediate ranks of official life there may 
be much mutual criticism and occasional reprimands, or 
even degradations. It is also true that many intermediate 
officie^s are grossly overworked, and that they resemble 
domestic servants in the, particular that they have no 


* H.M.T., Sneyd-Kynnersley, pp. 1623. ? | Part Iņ, Scene IV. 
t Schiller, The Song of the Bell. 
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hours of actual cessation from duty. But, on the whole, 
Mr. Kynnersley’s description holds good, and inspectors 
and. other officials do not, «s a rule, bear the strained 
and anxious faces not untommonly seen on teachers, 
particularly women teachers; their work does not break 
their sleep. That is the peculiarity of mere criticism, | 
and that,,too, is its peril for the State. It is not fair,’ 
The educational burden—even the burden of worry— 
should be shared. It is, again, a surprising fact that 
Mr. Holmes has not only never realised this unfairness 
, 738 his colleague evidently has—but that he has even 
tried to perpetuate it. 

Buddhism of his kind, however sincere, would seem to 
be little more than skin deep, and it is a significant fact 
that, ‘in countries where Buddhistic influence has been* 
felt, official responsibility is conceived in an essentially 
democratic and generous form. The headman of a 
Chinese village is flogged if offences occur under his 
jurisdiction; the mandarin is recalled if his district 
is discontented. Power and responsibility, in fact, walk 
hand in hand. The vices of the oriental system are 
notorious, but it is not mean at its very heart. 

Chapters could be devoted to recording instances of 
gross administrative blunders, most of which would have 
been improbable if the official had been a responsible, 
and not an irresponsible, being. Let us note the fact 
that no official, either of the Board of Education or of 
any local authority, is under ary obligation to read a 
single book on education, His mind may have closed 
thirty years ago; ho may be absolutely insensitive—as, 
indeed, most of us are—to the direction that educational 
thought may take; but his ipse dixit holds good never- 
theless., He may, as in one of the home counties: few 
years ago, veto a “ temperance reader" which, at. con- 
siderable trouble, the ‘cal authority had requisitioned, 
and his own department may subsequently adopt the 
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local authority’s policy; his withers are unwrung; no 
superior officer will call him to task and say, “You 
should have been more disvriminiting." In so vital a 
department of work as education this irresponsibility 
is always perilous and may, at any moment, become 
disastrous. Amateur opinions—mostly reactions which 
convey an impression of freshness and, originality, but 
are usually several decades stale—are constantly stalking 
forth and producing embarrassment among serious 
teachers and ridicule among the cynical. For silent 
reading, against silent reading; for literary texts with 
notes, against literary texts with notes; for accuracy, 
for speed; for the Dale system, for the Sonnenschein 
System ;... the story is almost a tragic one, and the 
"worst of it is there is no prospect oi an immediate 
improvement because there is no prospect o^ a cure of 
the fundamental vice—oflicialism that is not, in any 
tiue sense, responsible and accountable. Matters of 
educational theory are regarded as so unimportant that 
an official may nurse opinions nine of which out of ten 
are erroneous and perhaps pernicious, without being 
brought to book onc» during his life. 

Only one other instance—one that might have been 
fatal fo an individual's career but for the existence of a 
body of local administrators who took an opposite view 
of the question—may here be given. It conce ns à 
secondary, not a primary school, and the caso will be 
quoted verbatim, with arfew unimportant omissions. 


H.M. Inspector described the work in the English subjects 
(which Mr. X. had been more particularly appointed to teach) 
as very unsatisfactory. He considered the pace in history 
distressingly slow, and said that the result had been that 
the syllabus for the year was not nearly completed in the 
time jn any of the forms. Both in that subject and in geo- 
graphy, he considered, there had been a failure to adjust the 
amount of detail that could reasonably be given in the time 
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available, and, moreover, he thought that in both subjects 
active teaching seemed to have been abandoned by the master 
In its place, he noted that a list of questions was written on 
the blackboard as a guide toyche pupils, who were put to spend 
the lesson periods in the “ silent reading” of their text books, 
This seemed to the inspector to be all the pupils had to depend 
on, as they received no direct instruction, were not questioned 
on their, lesson; and had no homework to do, either written 
gr oral. The inspector thought that, under such conditions, 
progress in either history or geography was impossible. In 

“English (in the narrower sense) the general plan seemed to 
H.M. Inspector to be for the teacher to read ï poem to a class, 
clearing up difficulties by answering any questions put by the 
pupils; and he thought it would be more sensible if the boys 
were trained to do the reading and were then questioned by 
the teacher. He suggested that the methods employed in all 
thrée subjects called for thorough revision. . . . 

Mr. X. edmitted that the results of the teaching in English 
subjects were not satisfactory, but urged that this was due to 
the adverse conditions under which these subjects were placed, 
He also referred to the interruption in his work occasioned 
through a bereavement (the loss of his father) and his subse- 
quent nervous breakdown. He stated that H.M. Inspector's 
first visit was paid shortly after his return to duty after his 
father's death, and the second visit was paid soon after a new 
experimental method had been introduced. He said he was 
definitely, told by the head master that there were no examina- 
tions to work for, and that he might develop the work of 
his department on experimental lines, He considered that he 
had been first eneouraged $o make an experiment and then 
judged before the experiment was complete and by traditional 
standards. He said the methods which had been criticised by 
H.M. Inspector, including the discontinuance of oral teaching, 
had the sanction of high authorities, and that owing to a mis- 
understanding of an order from the head master he thought 

: that all home work had been prohibited. He urged that the 
deficiencies in the English work were largely due to the small 
amount of time allowed for the subject (6% hours for the first- 
year pupils, 32 for the second-yecr, 3 for the third-year) and to 
the fact that only 50 marks out of 1,000—and for one period 
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only 25—were assigned to the subject in the terminal exainina- 
tions. He acknowledged tha& he had made some mistakes in 
matters of registration and statistics, but submitted that they 
were much less serious than appcared from the head master's 
report, and he attributed them to his inexperience in adminis- 
trative matters. He pointed out as evidence of his careful 
attention to the criticisms of H.M. Inspector, that imme- 
Giately after each visit of the inspector he weote qoin fully 
all the adverse remarks and had since borne them constantly 
in mind. He stated that the head master informed him at 
the time that the result of the examination in geography was% * 
satisfactory. 

The inspector of the local authority observes that Mr. X.'s. * 
chief fault is that he does not proportion the lessons to the 
time at his disposal, with the result that he has been unable 
to cover more than a part of the ground mapped out in his 
syllabuses. . . . He states, however, that Mr. X. has a food 
knowledge of history and literature, and that he has f'ueney and 
powerof expression. and is conscientious and zealous, though bis 
zeal is not suflic'ently balanced by discretion. On every occasion 
on which the . . . inspector has heard Mr. X. the latter 
has given direct instruction, and though he has not covered 
sufficient ground and has exhibited the faults mentioned above, 
his teaching has been thoughtful and interesting. The inspec- 
tor finds a considerable amount of very poor work in the 
written work and thinks that better results as a whole might 
have been expected, but he remarks upon the great difficulty 
of determining the standard to be expected in a school of this 
peculiar type, especially at this early period of its career; and 
he mentions that the best essays.are in the main creditable, 
an2-that Mr. X. has spent much time and labour in correcting 
papers. 

Reading the above case without being acquainted 
with the person or the school, the present writer is 
inclined to say that Mr. X. knew more about educational 
principles than the man who criticised him; that he 
knew the value of the principle of the Aufgabe in 
teaching history and geogfaphy, and of the principle of 
“ear before eye” in teaching literature, with both of 
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which the other showed no acquaintance. Whether Mr. 
X. also possessed, as is probable, the defects of his virtues 
is another matter. P4 

Another point stands ‘out. The critic in this case 
gave reasons for his adverse decision. The reasons were 
mostly bad (What would Mr. Holmes say about the protest 
against ar» uncompleted Syllabus ?), but they were given. 
The critic, though apparently ignorant and unimagina- 
tive, was honest, and he laid himself out to counter 
criticism. In other words, there was an approach to 
responsibility, and for this he is to be congratulated. 

In justice to the present system, it must be admitted 
that the two evils above discussed, namely, that the 
educational administrator, being regarded as akin to a 
“civil servant,” is bound to a voiceless obedience, and 
that so faf as he departs from the Civil Service tradition 
he is expected to be mainly a eritie, are not evils for 
which anyone has been actively responsible. They have 
Brown to be what they are by default, rather than by 
design. And we have seen that for the first of the two 
evils there is a partial excuse. So long as there are 
warring sects and warring fads, and so long as an 
inspector is not necessarily a, profound student of all ` 
that is greatest in educational thinking, there is a very 
good reason why he should be under a vow of partial or 
complete silence. What a disaster it would have been 
to official authority if M»? Holmes's book had appeared 
while he was still a servant of che publie! “ Sir Robert 
Morant may have characteristics that fit him for some 
public posts, but the qualities he possesses are not the 
qualities that fit him for his post at the Board of 
Education. We do not want a sphinx there.”+ You 
are wrong, wrong, wrong, Mr. Steer; in the presen^state 
of affairs sphinxes are the only people who can. retain 


n 
* Mr. W. B. Bteer, at the Norwich meeting of the N. F, of Assistant 
Teachers. Š 
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their dignity. Speech is silvern, but silence, for official 
purposes, is golden. 

But it should not continte golden. “It appears the 
duty of every educated man lo be diligent in moulding 
educational sentiment and in giving trend to educational 
thought. His professional duty is not circumscribed to 
fhe schoolroom or the office; he must face about, and 
voice to the public their own latent ideas and purposes, 
and crystallise their convictions into active educational 
forces. * ‘To be an educator .. . is to be a man witht 
a defensible social creed. . . . Unless we are courageous | 
enough to work back to this firm ground, the philosophic 
idea, we can have no assured position on any question 
of human import, and surely nothing to say about 
education that will be at all worth saying.”"+ Just as 
“the physician [in addition to his contractual duties] is 
expected to aid in the advance of medical science, and to 
give his discoveries freely to society as a whole, . . .is 
expected to advise society as io legislativo measures 
necessary to its physical well-being, and to agitate for 
their enactment,” so also the principal (and “ the official,” 
we may surely add) stands in a twofold relation, one 
broad and general, the other narrow and specific. “His 
general relation is ill defined because it concerns his 
obligations to Society as a whole; his specific relation 
is well defined because he is a contractual agent of 
organised government.” | " = 

To the present chapter the objection may very fairly 
be raised that, while protesting against mere criticism, 
it is itself merely criticism. Some positive principles 
are, however, beginning to stand out, and one of them 
may be suitably mentioned at this point. 

Tt is very doubtful whether many educational officials 
should be officials for life. Such a policy gives at once à 

* Henderson, Education and the Larger Li*’, p. 6. (Quoted, Parry.) 


4 Tompkins, The Philosophy of School Management, p. 102. 
1 Parry, The Manageme^t of a City School, pp. 9, 14. 
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professional aspect, the dangers of which we have already 
seen, to their work; separates them from teachers, and 
thus creates a certain opposition, or, at least, diversity . 
of interest; and, as we/are here particularly urging, 
destroys that sense of remorseless responsibility which 
is essential if a man’s work is to be „thoroughly sincere. 
If every specially capable teacher knew that in five, ter; 
or fifteen years’ time he might himself be engaged for a 
period in administering educational affairs, he would 
scarcely venture to be reckless in his negations and 
oppositions to this or that official. Conversely, if an 
official knew that? in a few years’ time he would himself 
be directing a school, or even teaching a class, he would 
hardly frame vexatious regulations, or regulations whose 
virtue consisted in administrative convenience and little 
more. 

Of course this principle needs to be qualified in 
view of the collapse of the formal training notion. 
Every kind and grade of work needs its own specific 
training; administration needs it; teaching needs it; 
and there ave, too, native endowments which render one 
man more successful as an administrator and another 
as a teacher. But educational administration is, at any 
rate, akin to classroom work in having human life for 
its matefial, and there should be no insuperable difficulty 
in a plan by which at least two-thirds of the educational 
administrators of the country might be adminstrators for 
a time only—say, ten years—and would mostly look for- 
ward, after their term of office, to work in the classroom, 
either full time or part time. Without such an arrange- 
ment the fatal professional cleavage above discussed is 
bound to take place. 

There is, however, one type of administrator to whom, 
as thé present writer conceives, quite exceptional powers 
will have to be deputed, ard who, therefore, will have 
to be him elf subject to exceptional conditions, if he is 
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not, occasionally at least, to abuse his power. This 
is the official to whom is deputed powers of appoint- 
ment, re-gradation, and, conceivably, of degradation and 
dismissal also. 3 

A closing word should be said upon the subject of lay 
irresponsibility. The writer does not wish to convey the 
impression that the official world is inferior. to the 
teaching world or the lay world in efficiency and con- 
scientiousness. If anything, it is superior to them. 
And the need for fixing responsibility is even greater 


in the case of the lay individual and the lay committee 


than in that of any body of officials known to the writer. ' 


Proposals are cheerfully passed or rejected, appoint- 
ments are cheerfully made or prevented, by our lay com- 
mittees in a way that would be very different if, in ten 
years’ time, each member knew that he would be held 
responsible for his fateful votez The writée’s opinion is 
that the lay manager must either be transformed into a 
preventer of abuses among officials, & watchful, well- 
informed critic of their work, or, if he is still to possess 
considerable powers of initiative and appointment, that he 
should be made sternly responsible for all his votes, of 
which he must drag at each remove a lengthening chain. 
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o CHAPTER XVII. 


.? 


> Common Principles of Appointment 
and Promotion. 


S 


Ir irresponsibility, in the sense discussed above, is 
administratively bad; if the praise of a good conscience, 
though ap adequate motive for many affairs of lite, 
is not enough to ensure up-to-dateness of thought, 
professional humility, unflagging zeal, and a dozen 
other refinements of character, the question arises how 
these things can be obtained. We are thus brought 
face to face with methods of appointing teachers and 
officials. 

The reader should note that the preceding attack upon 
irresponsibility is not intended as a plea in favour of 
making teachers, in their turn, into an irresponsible 
body. Nothing is easier than for a Minister of Education, 
or other public man, to win the fickle applause of a 
crowd by preaching the doctrine that a schoolmaster 
should be “captain on his own deck." Our teachers’ 
journals are full of such claims, which, in the minds of 
the observant and the judicious, are but exemplifications 
of the old, old principle* that every profession collectively 
resents criticism from without. It is one of the, most 
unfortunate facts of the educational situation’ that 


teachers should, through their journalistic representa- 


* Above, pp. 287, 288. 
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tives, take this line, and, through distrust of ofticialism— 
partly justified, no doubt—refuse to contribute in the 
smallest degree to the soiation of the administrative 
problem. For what are the ir3plications of the “captain 
on his own deck" theory? First, that a head teacher is 
nec'ssarily competent. But who appointed him? A 
1ocal body of laymen, guided, perhaps, by the réports of 
Government inspectors. Consequently, if he is neces- 
sarily competent, they also—the aforesaid laymen and 
inspectors—were also competent, for they had the diviie 
intelligence to select him. Again, it is perfectly notorious 


that teachers, among themselves, are—like doctors and ^ 


clergymen—fiercely critical of each other. All is not 
well in their ranks, if their own opinions, when not 
expressed ex cathedra, are to be accepted; and the com- 
parative incompetence of a colleague is porticularly 
evilent when he has received a promotion for which 
others among them were also candidates. But such 
considerations are forgotten when leading articles have to 
be produced; teachers then become almost immaculate 
in conduct and infallible in judgment. 

It is tolerably clear that until methods of appointment, 
alike of officials and of teachers, have been so reformed 
as to produce perfect confidence, there can be no assured 
progress. Teachers will hesitate before advocating an 
increase in the power of officials, however necessary that 
increase, combined with accountability, may be, because 
they distrust the methogs by which officials themselves 
are appointed. Officials, in their turn, will distrust 
other officials, and compose secret circulars against them, 
because they, in their turn, distrust the special kind of 
antecedents possessed by their rivals. If we are to judge 
each elass of educationist from the testimony of other 
classes, there is incompetence everywhere. y 

One is inclined to sugges? that a partial remedy— so far 
as official appointments are concerned—lies in the hands 

: 
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of teachers themselyes. Ifthe Board of Education were 
to receive, every week, dozens of requests from teachers’ 
associations for— 
(1) Expert exponents f this or that pedagogical reform, 
who would be willing to endure a heckling and to have their 
knowledge of pedagogy tested and. their opinions pus 
permanently on record ; 
- (2) ‘Inspectors who would give specimen lessons to 
classes of children in the presence of teachers and the 
L » public, thus showing that behind their “ suggestions ” 
and “criticisms” thereowas real executive’ power; 
and if such requests were chronically ignored, or were 
evaded by some official subterfuge, the plain conclusion 
would have to be drawn that the Board of Education (or 
other similar body, for the argument applies all round) 
had no real pedagogical authority at all, and that its 
exhortations sprang not from deep experience but from 
doctrinarianism or infection. 
Among a hundred inspectors and other officials there 
oe should be found at least fifty of the most brilliant 
teachers of the world, and of the remaining fifty the 
great majority should be absolute masters of pedagogical 
thought, authorities to whom any teacher could refer, if á 
not for a reliable verdict upon any subject, for a verdict 
as reliable as the wide world could supply at the given 
moment. There are no signs, at present, that any of 
our education boards, including the Board of Education 
itself, are competent to the extert here indicated; indeed, 
as we have seen above,* the doubt arises whether Mr. 
Holmes himself is really familiar with any of the current 
educational literature that counts; and although among 
the officials and inspectors of our various education boards 
there must be a goodly number of really capable teachers 
and thinkers, the trouble is that there is no guarantee, 
under our present systems of appointment, that this is the 


* Chapter III. , 
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case. The writer suggests, in all seriousness, that teachers 
can devise no better counterblast to the Holmes Circular 
than to take it at its wordand approach the Board of 
Education for daily advice or. the profoundest problems 
of education, and for detailed examples of how to apply 
educational principles; and he believes that, if this were 
done, methods of appointment would be considerably 
influenced. 

To the consideration of those methods we must now 
address ourselves. But before making, in a subsequent 
chapter, any suggestions for reform, it may be advisable 
to analyse the chief canons of judgment, or, as they 
may here be called, quite neutrally, “ prejudices,” which 
play a part in the appointment of this or that man, 
whether to a head-teachership and the like, or tò an 
official post. Some of these “ prejudices ” will be found 
to characterise Board of Education appointments, while 
others are rampant on popularly elected bodies. 

(1) Lhe Prejudice for and against Experience.—One 
of the teacher's grievances is that, whereas he himself 
is expected to accumulate many years of “experience ” 
hefore looking for promotion to a headmastership 
the same principle is not operative in administrative 
appointments, or—though this concerns him less— 
to headmasterships of secondary and publie schools. 
Furthermore, not only is he expected to accumulate 
experience, but it must sometimes be very specific experi- 
ence; for example, his ‘application for a mixed school 
may be rejected, on the ground that he has always 
taught in a boys’ school; a woman teacher's application 
for a girls’ school may be rejected, on the ground that 
she has only taught infants; experience with senior 
classes may be demanded, or experience with junior 
classes, or with mentally defective children, and so on. 
Meanwhile, a youth who has had little or no experience 
at all, but possesses the “antecedents usually looked for,” 
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such as a distant relationship to a privy councillor, is 
regarded as capablo, within a few months, of judging of 
every one of the above type? of work. Nay, while the 
coming forward into favouy of a new subject (or a new 
“fad”) sometimes spoils‘ the one chance in life of a 
teacher, it rarely spoils the chances of an official; * he 
can adapt, himself to all subjects; the teacher, in many“ 
cases, is not given a six months’ chance to try. 

The pros and cons of the question have been : adequately 
ai8cussed above,t and the verdict is emphatic; given 
safeguards against limitation of view and against the 
upgrowth of professional egoism, the prejudice against 


‘experience is not only utterly groundless, but is con- 


trary to modern psychological investigation, and deserves 
all the ridicule that has been poured upon it by such 
satirists as the creator of Mr. Dooley} and the joint 
authors of H.W.S. Pinafore. Two verses from tho latter 
work may here be quoted, in order to drive home once 
again the absurdity of the situation :— 
“When I was a lad I served a term 
As office boy to an Attorney's firm. 
I cleaned the windows and I swept the floor, 
And I polished up the handle of the big front door. 
I polished up that handle so carefullee 
Tiat now I am the Ruler of the Queen's Navee!., , 


“Now, landsmen all, whoever you may be, 
If you want te rise to the top of the tree, 
If your soul isn’t fettered to an office stool, 
Be careful to be guided by this golden rule— 
Stick close to your desks and never go to sea, 
And you all may be Rulers of the Queen's Navee!” 
The teacher should, however, no$ misunderstand the 
facts themselves. In very many cases the insistence on 
“experience” is merely an excusable and defensive Move 


* The writer knows of one er two exé-ptions under local authorities, but 


they are exceptions. 
+ Particularly in Chapter II. — 1 See particularly “Making a Cabinet,” 
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on the part of the authorities. If the number of 
candidates is to be kept within reasonable limits, some 
principle of exclusion mus be allowed to work auto- 
matically before the dificul task of actual selection is 
undertaken. For the same reuson, limitations of age are 
frequently imposed by governing bodies, and occasionally 
“s—a very unfair plan—these limitations are, introduced 
after the applicitions have been invited. Dozens of 
applications are sometimes set aside without any examina- 
tion; except that of the age of the candidates. The fau” 
is a, significant commentary on our muddled methods of 
appointment. The question of age will come up for 
discussion in the following section, but the point should 
never be forgotten that, so long as there are many candi- 
dates for a few posts, some principle of exclusion has-to be 
found. This principle cannot possibly be found in length 
of service, and teachers’ associations, by stressing the 
latter, really do their members no positive good at all, 
though occasionally they may prevent the prejudice in 
favour of mere youth from being too operative. 

It seems an absurd thing to say, but it is true, that 
even unblushing nepotism is, administratively, a more 
efficient method of appointment than length of service. 
It is, at least, exclusive, and a principle of exclusion is, 
as we have seen, indispensable. Under nepotism is here 
included the clannishness which fills public posts in 
England with Scotsmen, and the snobbery which fills 
the remainder with public school men. Whatever form 
it may take, nepotism is not quite so mean and gratuitous 
an offence against the State as at first sight it appears. 
What other system except a moderate nepotism is possible 
so long as no systematic records of human achievement 
are kept? Candidates must be reduced in number some- 
how, and it is therefore not surprising that the principle 
of administration recommended by Confucius centuries 
ago is frequently allowed to operate to-day. Chung- 
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kung asked the sage, “ How shall I know the men of 
virtue and talént?" “Raise to office," replied Confucius, 
“those whom yowknow. As to those whom you do not 
know, will others neglects them?” It is useless, there- 
fore, to protest against Y influence” in the appointment 
of officials so long as we can suggest no better plan. 
A systém may be quite honest, and yet “ influence’ 
may turn the scale. And if, as teachers assert, “paper 
qualifications,” or the possession of a special “fad,” are 
illowed to carry too much weight in connection with 
their own promotion or appointment, and if “ all-round 
ability” seems cast into the shade, the reason is the 
sume. “All-round ability” is not a principle of exclusion, 
unless teachers choose to assert that there are only a 
iew'in their ranks who possess it. Among candidates 
approximately equal in ability, a very little thing may 
turn the scale. | 

To return from this necessary digression, “ Experi- 
ence" is no principle of exclusion, and before it can be 
allowed seriously to count in matters of appointment, it 
will have to be estimated in far more delicate ways than 
ab present. 

(2) Lhe Prejudice for and against Age.—A prejudice in 
favour of experience is, as a rule, one in favour of ago; a 
prejudice against experience is one in favour of youth. 
Age is not, however, quite identical with experience, nor 
is the insistence?in various institutions, on youth based 
on conscious assertion of the” supposed fact of mental 
transfer. Sometimes mere economy is aimed at; a young 
man can be paid a comparatively low salary. Sometimes 
disciplinary considerations come in; a “young staff" can 
be directed and moulded, But the most operative cause 
is the conviction that youth has energy, and perhaps 
even creativeness. This probably explains why men like 
Thring and Arnold yere appointed while quite young to 
their important posts, 


G 


| 


The question of the relative merits of youth and 
maturity has never been studied with the penetration and 
sympathy that it deserves.* Cheap and quick methods 
of selection commend themse!ves to administrators, as 
well as to managers of busines$'houses and the like, and 
one cheap and quick method is, as we have seen, to 
Ñapose age limits, of which the favourite ones-arb thirty 
and forty years. But if administration is ever to be the 
just and delicate thing that it might be, and, in edu- 
cational matters (where hopefulness and content aru ~ 
all-important), must be, something better than this is 
needed. j 

Not only does high promotion rarely come to a man 
after forty, but at the age of sixty-five teachers and 
educational administrators are compulsorily retired. 
Whatever creative genius they may have possessed be- 
tween twenty and forty, whatéver humdrüm efliciency 
they may have possessed between forty and sixty-five, it 
is clear they are not supposed to possess either genius 
or efficiency after the upper limit has been passed. 
Absolutely there is no place in the British educational 
system for anyone after the age of sixty-five, except as 
lay administrator. 

And now, with that fact in our minds, let us consider 
what Professor Bagley has to tell us in the last chapter 
of Craftsmanship wn Teaching. 

Far out in the West he was visited a few years ago 
by a man who wished to*become w teacher. The candi- 
date had seen much of life, had fought through the Civil 
War, had made fortunes and lost them, had seen children 
grow up and settle down, and, at last, had temporarily 
taken charge of a remote village school whose teacher 
had fallen ill. The winter's experience led him to make 
a great, resolution. He would go to the State normal 
college and become a professional teacher, “taking up 
the thread of his education at the point where he had 
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dropped it more than forty years before.” He was sixty- 
five years of age when he announced his resolution to 
Bagley. 

In England he would 'iave been turned away, if, 

indeed, he would not havs been esteemed a madman. 
But, with, all its defects, there was elasticity in the, 
American system. The veteran remained four years in 
theo State school, presiding at a table of young women 
students, “where never was a man more popular with 
the ladies than this weathex-beaten patriarch: . . . No 
mattor how gloomy he day might be, one could always | 
find sunshine from that quarter. . . . He would lend the 
sympathy that came from his own rich experience in 
failures—not only past, but present, for some things 
that come easy at sixteen come hard at sixty-five. 
He was an Sptimist because he had learnt long since 
that anything but optimism is a crime. . . . And so 
this man fought his way through science, and mathe- 
matics, and philosophy, slowly but surely, just as he 
had fought, inch by inch, across the Arizona desert 
years before." 

He is now a school principal in a little mountain city, 
and is rising so rapidly in his profession that the com- 
munity he serves will not listen to anything but a 


. permanent tenure of his office. 


In this episode, taken from contemporary life—more 
moving and inspiring than anything the writer has read, 
except perhaps Otto Ernst’s play of Flachsmann als 
Erzieher, with its fine picture of a school inspector— 
there is a moral for the teacher and a moral for the 
administrator. It is the teacher's duty to keep young 
and buoyant; to throw off what an American critic 
has described as “tho spirit of a galley slave and tiie 
expression of an undertaker,”* ,But it is the admini- 
Strator's duty to supplyothe machinery for youth and 


t * Quoted in Dr. Stanley Hall's Educational Probfms, Vol. JI., p. 578. 
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buoyaney by giving opportunities for self-expression, by 
recognising achievement jníallibly and generously, and, 
above all, by never finally closing a door upon worth and 
desert. If one man could bezome a great teacher at the 
age of sixty-five, there may ‘be infinite possibilities in 
„ teachers long after forty has been passed. To deny this 
in our administration is to sin against hundreds of teachers 
and.thousands of scholars, for where Hope is not, Life 
soon ceases to be. m 
And, indeed, if Metchnikoff is to be believed, senility 
is not necessarily inevitable. “It is nearly always pre- 
' cocious, and its disabilities are, for the most part, due 
to preventable causes. . . . The avoidance of alcohol and 
the rigid exclusion from diet of foods that favour putre- 
faction, such as rich meats, and of raw and badly ‘cooked 
substances containing microbes, do much tô remedy the 
evil. Senility . . . is not so profoundly seated in the 
constitution of the higher animals as has generally been 
supposed,’’* 

Plato, Titian, Franz Hals, Goethe, Victor Hugo, 
Verdi, all did great work after the age of seventy-five. 
Teachers are not all Platos or Goethes, but there is no 
demonstrable scientific reason why, at fifty, or for many 
years after, they should regard themselves or be regarded 
as having seen the best of their days. If they will give 
themselves a chance, and are given a chance; if they 
will allow experience to ripen them instead of harden 
them, they may say, long after the meridian of life has 
been passed, “the best is yet to be.” The writer looks 
forward to a time when, with such institutions in exist- 
ence as the public specimen lesson (to be discussed in a 
subsequent chapter), many a veteran, famed in his time 
fof his skill as a teacher of mathematics or literature, 
will*demonstrate that his skill has not departed and that 


there were giants in his days. c 


* * The Prolongátion of Life, vii. 13. 
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(3) The Psychological Prejudice of Compensation.— 
Charles Lamb protested against the notion that a 
principle of compensation was always at work in 
human nature. A bully, "he held, was not “always 
& coward”; pretensions/did not « uniformly bespeak 
non-performance.": He traced the prevalence of tho. 
fallacy toethe comic writers for the stage, where if 
is 4‘ wonderfully diverting” to see a hectoring fellow 

- exposed and beaten. And he goes behind even this 
exp anation and suggests» in the fashion of Nietzsche, 
«that the egoism of-the timid man has had something 
to do with the prevalence of the notion. * Some people's 
share of animal spirits is notoriously low and defective. 
These love to be told that hufling is no part of wisdom." 

That egoism—or, translated familiarly, jealousy—is 
one of the nfaim causes of the prevalence of this notion, 
Which, as will presently be shown, has no basis in fact, 
can hardly be doubted. But à more innocent cause 
has also been at Work. Just as we note the excep- 
tional at the expense of the customary, and thus, for 
example, figuro to ourselves that there are more wot 
days in the year than there actually are, so we get used 
to seeing men in the possession of many correlated 
abilities, ard when we come across an exception—a 
man whose high abilities in one direction are accom- 
panied by grave and notorious defects, mental or moral, 
in another—we note him and we forget that he is aa 
exception after all. There is a kind of law of diminishing 
returns in connection with creative work ; many a man 
unius libri, would be thought less, not more of, if he 
-were the author of six books, though all of them might 
be of high excellence. The gigantic work of a Leonardo 
da Vinci-or a Goethe thus appears less gigantic than 
it realy is, while the work of Fitzgerald (the Omar 
Khayyam translator ard poet) acquires an inflated 
ry * Essays of Elia: “ Popular Fallaties,”” 
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prominence because of its singularity. The innocent 
.working of this psychological principle being grate- 
ful, as Lamb points out, to the souls of the small 

and the jealous-minded, they, do much to keep the 

fallacy of compensation in cuitency. 

One or two famous protests have been made against 

it, and one of these, very naturally, came from Goethe 

himself. His discoveries in natural science, and more 


particularly his interesting though heterodox speculations... 


on light, never attracted the attention from professional 


scientists that their importance deserved. The scientists < 


would not admit that a great and voluminous poet could 
also be a scientist, just as three centuries earlier Da 
Vinci was “constantly accused of inability to execute, * 
and it is still commonly thought that, because his ‘great 
rival, Michelangelo, was sublime, he could 10v be tender 
even if he tried. Swedenborg is another example. 
Byron’s defence of the English classical poets is also 
of interest. “The exquisite beauty of the versification of 
Pope and Dryden has withdrawn the publie attention 
from their other excellences. . . . Because Pope's versi- 
fication is perfect, it is reasoned that it is his only 
perfection; because his truths are so clear, it is asserted 
that he has no invention; and because he is always 
intelligible, it is taken for granted that he has no genius. 
We are sneeringly told that he is the ‘Poet of Reason,’ 
as if this was a reason for hig being no poet.” 

But the days of Goethe and Byron were not days of 
psychological statistics, and the protest of individual poets 
hardly produce irresistible conviction. The statistics of 
correlation, however, confirm the poets. 

Thorndike discussest various inverse relations credited 
by popular thought, and asserts that “those which have 
been*iested have been found in gross error.” “Cattell 
i eee 


* Symonds : Renaissance in Italy, IIL., p. 236. 
+ Educatiaral Psychology, pP» 183-186., 
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finds"—a fact of interest to Goethe were he alive— 
“that eminence in artistic lines implies superiority in 
polities, or generalship, or science more often than the 
reverse." Thorndike hims:lf has shown that speed and 
retentiveness vary direct? y, not indirectly. Similarly, 
“all relative measurements witness to a positive cor- 
relation bgtween efficiency in thought with abstract 
dasa and efliciency of thought with concrete data; 


s also between the ability to work with greater speed 


ab à given accuracy and the ability to work with greater 
accuracy at a given speed." The view of imagery-types 
stated and popularised by Galton needs much restating ; 
men are not usually so one-sided and extreme in their 
imagery (visual, auditory, motor) as his view implies 
(Betts and Pedersen) Again, men of * contracted 
attention "9 are not necessarily deficient in “ distribu- 
tive attention”; the two qualities vary directly rather 
than inversely. In fact, “it is hard to find any case 
of a negative correlation between desirable mental 
functions.” 

The above results, it must be remembered, are statis- 
tical. That there exist individual instances of negative 
correlations is, of course, a notorious fact. Lancaster's 
educational zeal was correlated with lack of common- 
sense; Laplace’s mathematical ability went along with 
lack of adaptability to administrative work; this or that 
particular painter'or musitian is slovenly or forgetful. 
Individual instances like these count for far more 
than they are worth—we saw above the reason for 
this—but they suffice to emphasise the fact that a 
statistical result is one thing and an individual case 
is another. Still, for administrative purposes a statis- 
tical result is of the most vital importance, while, the 
individual case must establish its own existence vather 
than claim a prejudicedn its favour. And the statistical 
result in this case is peculiarly decisive. If a man hag 
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shown great ability in one direction or two directions he 
„is more likely rather than less likely to show ability in 
another, unless the new abiiity itself is of an undesirable 
kind. And the converse alsoyholds good, as any admini- 
strator will testify. If, for eXymple, a teacher has got 
into trouble for inflicting illicit corporal punishment, or 
“for some similar offence, ho is more likely to hold a third 
division than a second or first division certificate. rA 
whole mass of common prejudices, that small men are 
cleverer than, big men, that naturally “precocious” boys 
will probably fail to maintain the promise of their youth, 


that silent and retiring men are deep thinkers (like the’ 


famous parrot), these and scores of other prejudices, 
based partly upon the force of contrast in a few striking 
individual cases, but mainly upon the pathetic attempts 
of the undistinguished to score over the distinguished, 
vanish at the touch of statistical investigation. 

The thoughtful reader will discover,in the statements 
of Thorndike given above one reason why tho fallacious- 
ness of the formal training or mental transfer doctrine 
has not been more obvious than it is. He will also infer 
that, though “experience” in one narrow field does not 
generalise itself, there may be such a thing as “ general 
ability.” 

(4) The Holmes Prejudice and the anti-Holmes Pre- 
judice.—Already discussed or suggested in a preceding 
chapter, thers is another group of opinions or prejudices 
which, on examination; seem equally baseless with, and 
are, indeed, far less excusable than those we have been 
examining. They may be conveniently termed the 
“Holmes Prejudice” and the “ anti-Holmes Prejudice.” 
Which of the two is the more administratively dangerous 
it would be hard to say, though which is the meaner there 
can he no doubt. 

The “Holmes Prejudi¢e” is several hundred years old, 
and consists in a bias, usually invincible, in favour of 
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men gus have been educated im the older universitios 
and in the establishments humorously known as “public” 
schools. In H. G. Wells's :aarly novel, Love and Mr. 
Lewisham, we are introduged to one mode of appoint- 
ment employed by schgols of this description. Lewisham, 
in seareh of a post, visits the office of Maskelyne, Smith 


and Thrams: d 


H 
o“ Hardly our line," [said the clerk in charge]. “Mostly 
upper class and preparatory schools here, you know.” 

>As Lewisham filled up the form with his multitudinous 
“ologies” and *'ographies?' a youth of ducal appearance 
entered. . . . Lewisham, bending down to write, perceived 
that his professional rival wore a very long frock coat, patent 
leather boots, and the most beautiful grey trousers. His con- 
ception of competition changed. The [clerk] by a motion of 
his eyes directed the new-comer's attention to Lewisham's 
waterproof tollar, and was answered by raised eyebrows and a 
faint tightening of the mouth. “That bounder at Castleford 
has answered me,” said the new-comer in a fine rich voice, 
“Ts he any bally good ? " 

When the bounder at Castleford had been discussed. 
Lewisham presented his paper, and the precise young man 
took the document in the manner of one who reaches across 
a gulf: “TI doubt if we shall be able to do anything for you,” 
he said reassuringly, “ but an English mastership may chance 
to be vacant. Science doesn’t count for much in our soit of 
schools, you know. Classies and good games, that’s our sort 
of thing.” 


“I see,” said Lewisham. , aa " 
“Good games, good form, you know, and all that so. of 
thing." 


“ I see,” said Lewisham. 

“ You don't happen to be a public school boy?" 

“No,” said Lewisham. 

** Where were you educated ? ” 

Lewisham's face grew hot. “Does that matter?” he asked: 
with his eye on the exquisite grey trousering. 

* [n our sort of school—decidadly. It's a question of tone, 


you know.” 
: 
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“T see,” said Lewisham, beginning to realise new limita- 
tions. . .. 


* Often get that kind of thing ?" asked the nicely dressed 
young man when Lewisham had, departed. e 

“Rather! Not quite so badjas.that, you know. That 
waterproof collar—did you notice it? Ugh! And ‘Isee.’ 

„And the scowl and fhe clumsiness of it. Of course-he hasn't 
any decent clothes—he'd go to a new shop with cne tin box. 
But that sort of thing—and board school teachers—they’re 
getting everywhere! Only the other day, Rowton was here,’ 

* Not Rowton of Pinner ? ” 

“Yes, Rowton of Pinner. And he asked right out for a, 
board school master. He said, ‘I want someone who can 
teach arithmetic.’ ” 

He laughed. The nicely dressed young man meditated 
over the handle of his cane. “A bounder of that kind can’t 
have a particularly nice time. ... . If he does get into a decent 
school he must get feentendouely Pus by all thezdecent men.’ 

“Too thick-skinned to mind that sort of thing, I fancy," 
said the scholastic agent. , 


Many a teacher has had a similar revelation to 
Lewisham’s. Brought up, perhaps, amid elementary 
or higher grade school conditions, and impressed from 
his early years with ambitious ideals of “ getting on,” 
and with convictions, based on that famous prize book 
of years ago, Smiles’s Self Help, that zeal and ability 
are certain to win recognition in the end, he perhaps 
even succeeds in getting to Oxford, Cambridge, or one 
of -the newer universities. He is rather proud than 
otherwise of his early and severe apprenticeship to the 
educational art. But discoveries soon begin to crowd 
upon him ; he conceives the plan of concealing the name 
of the school “ where he was educated,” and perhaps he: 
accepts the hint contained in the words of an unusually 
frank university professor, *I don’t know how it is, but 
people who have been elementary teachers always want 
to proclaim the fact." 
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The methods of the firm of Maskelyne, Smith and 
Thrums are, as the reader will have noted, identical with 
those of the firm of Morant and Holmes. “Antecedents” 
in both cases constitute s sine qua non, and by “ante: 
cedents ” are meant an &.lucation at an expensive public 
school'and at an old university. That most of the con- 
temporary work in educational psychology is being done, 
not at Oxford or Cambridge, but in London, and that 
neither university has even appointed a professor of 
education, are facts which do not weigh with either firm. 

The psychological origin of the “Holmes Prejudice” 
is, of course, mainly egoism. We all like to believe that 
the institutions and methods which have made us what 
we are are the best, and if we are told ceaselessly that 
they are the best we shall come to believe it. 

The ''nti-Holmes Prejudice” takes the form of 
a reaction from an allotropic form of the “Holmes 
Prejudice.” A head teacher who does not possess a 
university degree, frequently finds—or says so—that 
teachers with university degrees “can’t teach." As a 
rule, this opinion leaves the “public school" man un- 
touched; he lives in a realm apart, and is only rarely 
galled by “Rowton of Pinner's" admissions; but it is 
singularly unfortunate for the “private study” graduate 
and his like; he is excluded from “public schools” 
because of his “antecedents” and his “ bounder ” 
propensities, and now, even in the elementary school, 
he is suspect, as being “unable to teach." Yet it is 
highly probable that the ‘“anti-Holmes Prejudice,” 
while traceable in part to reaction, is mainly a fo.m 
of the “fallacy of compensation” discussed above, 
Teachers without degrees must harbour and give 
expression to their egoism if they are to maintain 
themselves in a position of ostensible equality with 
teachers who have graduated, and individual cases of 
notorious failure among the latter thus acquire a 


| 


' fictitious importance. There is no doubt that a cer- 
tain type of “mere student "— pale, spectacled, pedantic, 
unobservant—has been an 'awkward element in many 
Schools. He is, perhaps, a student still, spending all 
his evenings in “private stady" or in “attending 
classes," with the result that'he has no mental or 
Physical energy left for his daily duties, and: in his 
twenties and thirties he is too old to be drilled into 
efliciency as a pupil teacher used to be drilled. One 
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such teacher is enough to create a life-long prejudice * ^ 


” 


against “graduates” in the minds of all with whom 
he has come into contact. When ‘incompetence is 
associated with lack of a university degree, we merely 
recognise the incompetence and do not dogmatise 
about it; but when the degree is present, force of 
contrast makes the situation painfully amusing, and 
we remember and quote it to our acquaintances. 
There are, however, no statistics that go to prove any 
general or common correlation between the possession 
of a degree and the lack of teaching ability, and the 
facts adduced above by Thorndike point quite in the 
opposite direction. 
- Somewhat similar to the “anti-Holmes Prejudice” 
is that felt against anyone who has specialised in some 
abstruse or unusual subject and insists too strenuously 
- on his attainments. The man who calls himself a 
* Fróbelian," or who drags in his knowledge of German, 
or plays in any other way the esoteric game, does him- 
self little good and much harm. Such insistence is 
a wound to the egoism of those who have no know- 
ledge of the subject, particularly if the latter, like 
psychology, has won but small recognition in the world. 
(5) The Prejudice Against the Dionysian.—Nietzsche 
drew a distinction between the Dionysian and the 
Apollonian type of mind—hetween the original, revo- 
lutionary, creative type and the conventional, imitative, 
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cultured type. There seems every reason to believe that 
these types are not static, but correspond to the differ-* 
ences between the adolescent and the adult. The fact, 
however, must never be forgotten that, just as there are 
vast numbers of adults. who possess all the mental vices 
of adülthood and few/of its Apollonian virtues, having 
lost the, vourageous, open-minded enthusiasm of youth 
avithout having acquired gravity, tolerance and a sense 
of proportion, so there are men who continue adolescents 
Wl their lives, but adolescents i in their Dionysian vices 
rather than their virtues, being courageous and revolu- 
tionary without being fresh and open-minded. The 
“wretched Blitzen” of Kipling's poem was no doubt 
“adolescent” in creating “ friction against his environ- 
meht," but he was not a Goethe. The tendency, mani- 
fested atpall ages in certain characters, to say or write 
startling things in order to attract attention and to con- 
vey an impression of originality, is indeed a kind of 
pseudo-Dionysianism sometimes difficult to distinguish 
from the genuine thing. 

The case of the Dionysian—who, though often a very 
awkward handful for his colleagues and chiefs, is occa- 
sionally a most important contributor to progress and 
civilisation—needs to be considered here under two 
aspects. Tho first is that of “ youthful indiscretions,” 
the second that of creative or pseudo-creative activity. 

It is probablé that evory man—or, lek us say, every 
teacher—Nwho is possessed of any individuality has, at 
one time or another, come into conflict with head 
master, with college authorities, or with local adminis- 
trators, to say nothing of unofficial conflicts with the 
clergyman of the parish, the minister of the chapel, or 
the secretary of the socialist club. 

In one or other of his conflicts, the youth will receive 
and will inflict scars that well ache for years. He is, in 
a sense, open-minded; at any rate, his hatreds have 
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„little of the smouldering malignity that characterise 
the egoism of the forties and fifties, and there is gener 
ally an element of the generous and the altruistic in hi 
Protests and denunciations: but his views are limite 
by his lack of experience; he cannot understand th 
complexity of life, the constant nbcessity of compromis 
and patience, and, as a result, he is as ready td discove. 
cowardice and hypocrisy where possibly none exist, as t: 
despise and expose them where they do. In either ease 
the mistakes he commits will be treasured up again$ 
him, and may for years—perhaps for o lifetime—poisor 
his happiness and detract from the recognition he de 
serves. He may come to say, humbly and remorsefully 
in the words of Byron to Scott with reference to Inglis] 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, “I was very young and very 
angry and fully bent on displaying my warmt and m; 
wit, and now I am haunted by the ghosts of my wholesale 
assertions”; but the men he has wronged, or at any rate 
attacked, will not always be as magnanimous as Scott. 

Complete forgiveness is a rave thing. Reason may 
forgive, but wounded egoism can hardly forget. In dis- 
cussion with sundry people, one frequently hears that 
Professor This or Principal That or Dr, Theother was, 
years ago, an irascible tyrant, or a vile toady, or a dead 
failure in everything he undertook. Inasmuch as, at the 
present moment, these men are not tyrants, toadies, nor 
failures, the probability is that all this unanimity of 
censure on the leading lights of the educational and 
administrative firmament is a tradition coming down 
from the late adolescence of the men in question, and 
that it is kept alive by the egoism of the jealous, to 
whom depreciation and criticism are ever grateful, 

The practical lesson for the Administrator and, com. 
mitteeman is to be as tolerant of youthful Dionysianism 
as is compatible with disciptine ; to avoid inflicting ruin, 
Particularly if the offender's fault is one of over-enthu- 
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Siasm; and to ignore all depreciation that refers to à 
man's life before the age of twenty-five or thirty. To 
have made a fool of himself & few times is an excellent 
preparation for understanding others. 

Another characteristic of the Dionysian is real or 
pseudd ereativeness. Tüs views of life are fresh, he 
has idéaso which he thinks are novel and which, in 
fact, are "in many cases worthless and in a few cases 
genuinely valuable. But the fresher they are and the 
niore valuable they are, the less they will appeal, at 
first, to the conventional man. Twenty years, indeed, 
appears to be the average time required to make a now 
idea popular. The crazy things that were said in opposi- 
tion to the penny post, to the use of anæsthetics, and the 
like? should put us all on our guard against condemning 
as “absurd” any proposal whose motives are not tainted 
by habit or egoism. Tåke an extreme case; even the 
proposal that all salaries should be equal, a proposal 
which, though obtaining strong support from the parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard, strikes against all our 
conventional ideas of merit and efliciency, may not seem 
so entirely absurd in a few years as it does now. Any 
teacher who, in the seventies or eighties, advocated 
manual training or nature study, was a “faddist pn 
any teacher who introduced dancing was a raving 
lunatic; yet these subjects are now in high favour. 
How many years must pass before the, vastly impor- 
tant subject of training in the duties of the moral and 
civic life will receive the benediction of the nation ? 
Precedent says, About ten more. 

The lesson for the administrator is again a lesson of 
tolerance. The Dionysian may not be wholly in the 
right, but he is almost certain to be partly in the right. 
His sense of proportion may be gravely defective —we 
must look for that to the Arollonian—but the keenness 
of his vision is probably abnormal. 
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After all, if educational matters are fundamentally 
different from those that concern the members of the 
ordinary “ civil service," it seems a disaster that the 
rules of the latter should have been largely adopted by 
the Board of Education, and, tt, a Jess extent, by some 
other educational bodies. Eduction is more than mere 
administration according to law and routine. i3ducation 
is essentially creative and progressive, and therefore ta 
forbid either a schoolmaster or an inspector to use his 
pen or his voice is to put a check to independent think- 
ing on his part and to the march of ideas in the world. 
Even if he be allowed other facilities for self-expression 
—oflicial conferences and the like—these are not a com- 
plete equivalent for the give-and-take of the public arena. 
Admittedly, the problem is a difficult one; an official 
is a servant of all parties in the State, and. cannot be 
allowed to be a reckless partisan ; but that the present 
system is depressing and unproductive cannot be doubted. 
We need the Dionysian as well as the Apollonian. e 

As in the other cases above discussed, there is a 
counter prejudice here. “Too old at forty” bears wit- 
ness to the fact that modern society—clumsily, perhaps, 
but genuinely—recognises the virtues of youth and the 
frequent vices of age. It is possible, too, that there 
might arise, in years to come, an excessive sympathy 
with the Dionysian attitude. 

The Dionysian is not always a mai. In fact, the 
most wagie instance known to the writer of collision 
between a Dionysian and the forces of authority, 
animated in this case by chose jugée egoism, is the 
instance of a young woman teacher. 
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CAPTER XIX. 
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; Common Principles of Appointment 
and Promotion. (Continued.) 


E 


(7) Prejudices for and against the “ Known Man."—The 
preceding discussions convey some idea of the difficulties 
that attend the selection of teachers and officials. What 
with vague feelings that; inasmuch as Blitzen is a fluent 
magazine writer or a constant speaker on N.U.T. plat- 
forms, he is too Dionysian to be a safe man; what with 
vague prejudices against Blitzen’s brother on the ground 
that, as he is a specialist in folklore or a graduate of 
Loxonbridge he is, on the compensatory principle, some- 
what weak in schoolmastering; what with these and 
other prejudices floating unformulated in the minds of 
this or fhat committeeman, it is no wonder that the art 
of making appointments is not in an advanced stage. 

In some parts of the world the honest.candidate for 
appointment has far worse foes to fight than prejudice. 
From Amorica* come rumours of positive corruption. 
“So great is the influence of material and mercenary 
motives that in many places no superintendent, principal, 
or even teacher who insisted on independence of these 
influences could long retain his or her position, Even 
the election of officers of state and national associations 


a 
* Educational Problems (Stanley Hall), Chapter XXII, Educational Admini- 


stration in U.S.A (Dutton and Sneddon), 
e 
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of teachers have felt this unwholesome influence." Cases 
are said to have occurred in which men have been 
appointed to educational posts on the secret under- 
standing that they would push the sale of certain 
textbooks, etc. In our country such considerations 
can hardly have influenced av single appointinent, 
though here and there, doubtless, a mercenary vote 
or two has been cast. Far more influential are partye 
or sectarian motives. So sharp is the national cleavage, 
that a testimonial from an Anglican clergyman is prof 
bably as fatal to one candidate as a testimonial from 2 
Nonconformist minister or a Fabian leader is to another. 
Again, there are forms of speculative rivalry which may 
be as disturbing, in a few cases, as the more widespread 
rivalry of sects and parties. X, who is notoriously tee- 
total (or anti-teototal), or advocates this or that educa- 
tional device with which a certain committeeman is not 
in sympathy, can scarcely expect to get tho latter's vote 
unless he (the latter) chance to be one of those rare 
individuals—mainly flourishing in England—who have 
a vested interest in a reputation for “ impartiality.” If 
there is one thing that a man cherishes even more than 
money or party, it is his pet opinions. 

The above considerations will serve to explain why, in 
a great number of cases, an unknown man, “a rank out- 
sider,” to use the language of the racing field, often 
possesses a great advantage as a candidate for appoint- 
ment.” Just as in the sefection of at least two party 
leaders during the last few years, a tertium quid has 
been exalted over the heads of rivals; just as in the 
selection of the present and many another Pope, a man 
without fame and without enemies has been preferred to 
stronger candidates who possessed both ; so, time after 
time, when opinion is so sharply divided that the most 
likely men are each disliked Fy a section, to give a third 
man the vote is regarded as the easiest way out of the 
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impasse." The same thing occurs when the two candi- 
dates are apparently so exactly equal in attainments 
that it would be “ unjust ” to one of them to be defeated 
by the other. In such circumstances a second-rate man 
may slip in. 

Another case, not quite + ~arallel to the above, but having 
the samesresult, is thatin which the “strongest man”, 
is, in a sense, foo strong for the post. He may be on this 
or that “ promotion list’ ” and thus be, so to speak, on the 

-moye. If he applies, in these circumstances, for a post 
of mediocre importance, ho may be rejected in favour of 
an inferior on the^ground that he will be “promoted 
soon," and will therefore only occupy the post for a 
short time. Or he may be overweighted with univer- 
sity degrees, and may be rejected on the same ground, 
namely, that he will be unlikely to stay long in the 
mediocre post for which he is applying. The writer 
of these pages could tell some amusing, if they were 
not painful, episodes of how candidates have had care- 
fully to conceal their most striking qualifications in order 
to get on in, or get back into, the education service. A 
third case is that in which the best candidate is rejected 
on the ground that he would have to be placed over his 
former colleagues. 

Returning from this digression to the case of the 
“unknown man," we may say that to be thus unknown 
is generally a great disadvantage with committees of a 
local and insignificant type. "Managers " in London 
can generally muster a good number of votes in favour 
of a teacher they know. On larger bodies, where 
broader ideas hold and more expert advice is avail- 
able, the ‘unknown man” is not at such a marked 
disadvantage. But his real chance comes in such cir- 
cumstances as those described above; when several loval 
candidates are unusually strong, when animosities and 
divisions run high, wien it is desired to exclude a 

o w 
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particularly “ stroñg ” or Dionysian candidate without 
preferring to him an obviously weaker man, as well as 
when, of course, quite special qualifications are needed 
which none of the local candidates possess. 

The extraordinary success of the Scots in obtaining 
official ead other appointments in England is, in the 
writers opinion, mainly due to causes of tho xind here 
disussed. To assert that England is poorer than Scot- 
und in front-rank men, or is poorer in propcrtion to 
population, is counter to the facts of history; Scotland - 
has producéd no men that can stand side by side with 
Shakespeare, Newton, and Darwin. With regard to men ^ 
of the second and third rank there is a closer approach 
to equality, but nothing that would justify an invasion 
of England from the north. Scotland has undoubtedly 
supplied the British Empire during the last twenty or 
more years with four good second or third-rate political 
leaders and premiers; but—here is the notable fact— 
two of these were chosen on the tertium quid principle* 
above discussed, and the writer is convinced that the 
latter is far more operative in filling English official 
posts with Scots than the alleged “clannishness” of 
the latter nation, which causes every Scot to regard 
as a pious duty the giving of a leg-up to a brother. 
This clannishness undoubtedly exists, and to’ an extent 
that seems indecent to an Englishman whose prejudice: 
—as we haye seen in Mr. Holmes's case—are social 
(sectarian, political . +.) rather than racial, and who 
is rather fond of chuckling over his “ fairness” towards 
outsiders. No, what makes the Scot so often have an 
advantage in connection with English posts is, in the 
first place, the easy-going racial tolerance of the English- 
man; in the second place, the Englishman's social and 
re ee ee 


, * Siv H. Campbell-Bannerman was chosen because of the rival claims of 
Sir William Harcourt and Lord Rosebery; Mr. Bonar Law because oí the 
vival claims of Mr. A. Chamberluin and Mr. W. Long. Some American 
Presidents have been chosen for similar reasons, 
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party ahimosities, which make him fear, if he is a Liberal, 
a candidate of “ Churchy ” antecedents, if he is a Con- 
servative, a candidate with ‘Nonconformist, Socialist, or 
Board School associations, and so on, with the result 
that he looks with fayour on anyone who is safely free 
from these things; and.un the third place, the fact that 
a Scot is rarely a wild ånd unmanageable idealist. o 
„Don Qaixote could hardly have been born north of the 
Tweed. The soul of the Scot is found, not in the mad 
knight who would redress every injury at the risk of his 
skin, but in the squire “whose concrete ambition was 
for an island, and who, when he got it, ruled it with 
shrewd sense and no sentiment. The Englishman, on 
the other hand, when he goes seeking adventures—which 
may be seldom—is a wild idealist. In the educational 
world he will throw salary and position to the winds in 
the pursuit ot his ideal or dt the summons to constructive 
work. One or two men whose names have been men- 
tioned already in this book rise before the writer’s mind 
as he pens these words. Such men could never have 
been Scots, for a Scot is always prudent; they are 
English, merely English, and—bad luck for them in 
days of secret circulars—they were once elementary 
teachers. They will probably get no recognition in 
the land “of their birth, but they are getting much 
from other lands which know nothing of the laws 
which, in England, give Sancho Panza sa enormous 
an advantage over the Knight of the Sorrowful Figure. 
That it is not mere clannishness that explains the 
Scottish invasion is to some extent confirmed by the fact 
that our Nonconformist churches are largely pastored by 
second-rate Welshmen, and that wirepulling, in their selec- 
tion, can play no great part. The fundamental factors are 
a compiete lack of racial prejudice on the part of the 
Englishman, passing often into a kind of patronising 
bonhomie towards outsiders, and a feeling that they are 
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likely to be safer, more malleable and tractable, because 
less committed than Englishmen. It is, in short, a case 
of the ‘ prejudice in favour of the unknown man." 

] If English education is ever to be the vital thing that 
it should be, this prejudice must, once and for all, be 
broken down, and the English teacher be given a*chance. 
vo rise to the very top of the system. Ii, df Course, i5 
could be proved that the average Scot was superior 40 
the average Englishman in any large number of qualities, 
there would be some reason for tearing him away fr»m 
‘the land he loves, though the depressing effect thus pro- 
duced upon the ambitions of the English teacher would 
be a serious counter-weight. The importance of school 
records of ability, or, better still, periodical « intelligence 
tests," common to all parts of the Empire, is here again 
obvious; they would constitute a permanert court of 
appeal. against our administrational prejudices, and 
would undoubtedly tend to soothe the egoism of the 
unsuccessful candidate if, as the writer believes, his 
egoism is often based on the belief that favouritism or 
other malign forces have been the cause of his defeat. 
Any Englishman who has learnt to “ play the game" 
would ra&her be defeated by a Scot whose superiority to 
himself had been proved by tests and statistics than 
defeat him; on the other hand, an Englishman refuses 
to feel satisfaction in a defeat by intangible assumptions. 


He,is not a^ all convinced that the average’ Scot is his 
lid qualities of human nature, while in 


superior in the so 
imagination he definitely 


the qualities of idealism and 
doubts the Scot's pre-eminence. 

(8) The Prejudice in favour of or against the Specialist 
in a new Subject —It has already been mentioned that 
the appearance above the educational horizon of a new 
subject which wins, for a while, the favour of the public 


and of the authorities Mey play a considerable and W, 
fortunate part in matters of appointment. This, though 
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almost inevitable under present conditions, is yet admini- 
Stratively unsatisfactory. For what does it imply? It 
implies that there is no foresight, beyond a few months 
or a very few years, in our methods of administration ; 
that we are taken unawares by the march of events; 
that, in’ short, those of us who occupy administrative 
posts are wot fully worthy of our oflices. Of course; 
even the greatest powers of foresight may excusably 
fail in peculiar emergencies, but the emergencies of the 
kind under discussion are not, as a rule, so, peculiar as 
to be entirely beyond anticipation; they are oscillations 
from one subject to another, attempts to atone for over- 
emphasis or neglect, and so on—the very emergencies 
for which it is the business of administration to provide. 
To give one or two examples. It seems to the writer 
that in view of. future legislation dealing, on a half-time 
or other basis, with adolescent education, no task is 
more important at the present moment than the pre- 
paration of text-books suitable for the new type of 
school or, at any rate, for those who will have to teach 
in it. Our present evening schools, staffed, for the most 
part, with overworked teachers not of the first rank, . 
aro contributing singularly little to the solution of this 
problem,* although Stanley Hall’s work has been before 
the world for a number of years suggesting lines of 
advance. What will be the outcome? Legislation will 
come, the new schools or the new half-tims.classes will 
be opened, but the teachers, though assisted, perhaps, by 
a few hastily drawn-up regulations or suggestions, will 
carry over almost unchanged the tradition of the day 
school—with disastrous results. One of the most tragic 
disappointments of the last few decades is the failure of 
the subject introduced by Mr. Acland into the Evening 
School code of regulations, * The Life and Duties of a 
Citizen." And the cause of the failure ? That the subject 

* See p. 287. 
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was launched on the world before textbooks dealing 
with it were in existence; and that though feverish and 
mostly futile attempts were subsequently made to fill 
the gap, the golden opportunity had passed, and & 
tradition of failure had been established. Equally dis- 
appointing at the present moment is our administrative. 
incompetence vis-d-vis of questions of moral,‘and, if you 
will, religious instruction. The bitterest opponent of 
our present systems would not, in his saner moments, 
ask for their abolition until something had been devised 
to take their place, but he has a right to demand a little | 
foresight and to urge that, somewhere amid our adminis- 
trational machinery, constructive work on this subject 
should be going on that will ultimately ease the situation 
and perhaps settle all controversies. 

The truth is, of course, that most of ou» professional 
administrators are, in the first place, grossly overworked, 
and, in the second place, are not expected by the nation 
to look far ahead. Foresight never has been an English 
characteristic ; our enthusiasms and our resentments are 
equally fitful, and our organised activities can mostly 

. be traced to scares. This “ hand-to-mouth ” policy, this 

“muddling-through " policy will, sooner or later, cause 
a national disaster, and it is the duty of at least one class 
in the community—our educational administrators—to 
seek to avert it. If they, at least, are not farsecing, if 
they, of alt people, are defective in ‘imagination, it is 
hard to justify the giving to them of place or honour. 

And what does the * hand to mouth” policy mean for 
the teacher? It means that another element of gambling 

enters into his life prospects. He has no guarantee that 
the subjects he is now assiduously studying will be in 
permanent demand ; some other “ fad,” to use his own 
expression, will probably come into favour and will 
carry into office a youth ‘hose plastic years happen to 
be separated by ten from his own. The physical and 
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chemical sciences which, in the seventies and eighties of 
the nineteenth century, were to redeem the nation, and 
which brought into existence hundreds of London B.Se.’s, 
are giving place to handicraft and hygiene, which, in their | 
turn, will give place fo something else. Such instances 
seem to the present writer a reproach, not to the teacher 
but to the administratér, 5 
a As things are, therefore, the specialist in the “ latest 
fad" tends to be held in somewhat disproportionate 
feyour by laymen and officials of the average type, who 
like to feel up-to-date, But who, for the most part, do 
but demonstrate, in their likings, their own lack of fore- 
sight and mental balance. On the other hand, real 
specialists—those who have long devoted themselves 
con amore to the study of a subject without any thought 
of others; favour—probably get less recognition than 
they deserve. They have been crying the virtues of 
their favourite pursuit for years; they have faced ridicule; 
they have faced charges of lunacy; and now, when it 
has “caught on,” they are too old for promotion, and 
must see diplomatic youngsters reap the harvest they 
themselves have sown. 

Of course, excess produces its own reaction, and there 
are doubtless cases in which specialists of all kinds are 
at a disidvantage. People become tired, after a while, 
of hearing this or that subject boomed, and thus the 
unfortunate follewer of the latest craze,.may, a dis- 

‘illusioned man, find h'mself leit high and dry by the 
retreating tide. Enthusiasm for practical handicraft 
studies will probably pass its meridian about 1925. 

One conclusion seems obvious. Although due regard 
should be given to the specialist, and particularly to the 
pioneer-specialist (a very different person), it is a question 
whether the former should be allowed to climb ‘into 
permanent office upon the basis of his specialisation, 
Who is to guarantee that, when the phase passes, he 
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will be adaptable and efficient? Who is to guarantee 
that he will not inflict the discarded methods by which 
he climbed into popularity upon thousands of future 
pupils, or will, a& least, hanker after those methods and 
distort his curriculum in order to gonciliate the shade of 
his one success? While, therefore, the specialist should 
be given plenty of honour and ‘opportunity; it should 
perhaps be rather as an organising teacher for a fixed term 
of years than as the permanent head of other teachers. 
In fact, one of the chief vices of our present system, is 
the excessive permanency of eavh man’s work.* 

The truth is we need infinitely more delicate standards 
of judgment than any at present available. The specialist 
may be the very cream of the teaching profession. He 
may also be the scum. Cream and scum both rise to 
the top. 

The question here dealt with'is not the same m the one 
discussed on pp. 323-6. It was there a matter of bent 
of mind, temperament, etc., and what was proved was 
that we have no reason for believing in hard and fast 
types of mind (business types, artistic types, etc.), or 
that the absence of one group of qualities is prima facie 
evidence in favour of the presence of others, or vice 
versa, The question now discussed is that of technical 
specialisation, and its bearings on the other question are 
subtle and interesting. Undoubtedly, unique mastery of 
one subject is prima facie evidence in.favour of general 
mental capacity in the Light of the principle that desir- 
able mental qualities tend to vary directly with each 
other. But two qualifying considerations come in. 
First, that mastery of one subject may have involved 
serious neglect of other subjects; second, that the 


*An American friend who visited England remarked on the difference 
betwe:n English and American professorships. In England considerable care 
is taken i» appointing professors, the “ unsafe" man being rigorously excluded , 
but once they are appointed they can say almost what they like. In America 
the appointments are bolder, but a professor my sometimes get into trouble 
and lose his post, 
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mastery may not be the real mastery achieved by an 
enthusiast, but a mere diplomatic anticipation or follow- 
ing of acraze. Except as proving the presence of this 
quality of diplomacy (one not to be despised), the latter 
kind of specialisation gives really no indication of excep- 
tional éapacity whateve”. 

(9) The' Prejudice In favour of “Personality.” —- 
Undoubtedly the interview between committee and 
candidate supplies the former with valuable informa- 
tion and should in but few cases be omitted. It is, 
to all intents and purposes, a viva voce examination, 
a form of examination of which our schools at present 
make surprisingly little use. It tests habits of speech 
and many habits of body, and to a limited extent it 
tests'mental capacity. It has, however, several serious 
drawbacks c: : 

Firstly, it is difficult to standardise. Interviews with 
candidates cannot.usually be conducted on uniform lines 
because the later candidates may learn from the earlier 
ones the nature of the questions asked and may devise 
replies. Although this drawback can be obviated in any 
one interview by preventing the candidates from meeting 
each other, the difficulty of standardising remains when 
successive interviews have to be arranged. One viva 
voce may be quite exacting; another may be perfunctory. 
The element of chance plays, once again, too great a part 
in the procedure. ° 3 r> 

Secondly, it is difficult for a lay committee of the 
ordinary kind, even when assisted by the supposed 
expert advice cf the “clerk” or the “director,” to 
frame questions that shall bear vitally upon the special 
qualifications of a candidate, to grasp the significance 
of his answers, and thus to infer his real status in the 
world. This applies particularly to specialists in new, 
unsettled, or unpopular subjects. If laymen were to ask 
questions on experimental psychology they would soon 
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put a capable candidate into a quandary; his answers 
in order to be true would have to be so highly qualified 
as to convey an impression of irresolution or even of 
ignorance, while the confident answers of genuine 
ignorance would, in comparison,'appear to advantage. 

It may be replied, and justly hat the personal inter- 
view is not the only factor that carries weight; that 
other factors have previously been allowed for, and thut 
the interview merely turns the scale in a few cases. But 
the point is that if a method so important is to bo made 
as highly efficient as possible, the element of chance 
should be reduced to the smallest dimensions, 

Thirdly, a trouble in all viva voce examinations is. 
connected with what the Germans call Anpassung or 
“adaptation.” Some people can adapt themselves 
rapidly, almost instantaneously,* to a ne "situation; 
others take many minutes before the emotional wavo 
subsides and the flow of thought is normal. Public 
speakers show considerable differences of Anpassung. 
The remarks of some may be feeble and laboured until 
they have “warmed up”; others are at their best almost 
immediately. Even very considerable practice in public 
speaking does not entirely obliterate the difference. 
The same holds good in the cases under discussion. 


It is obvious, therefore, that an interview lasting three: 


minutes, or thereabouts, is unfair to candidates whose 
Anpassung is-slow, and the question arises whether any- 
thing can be done to normalise matters. 

Dut we must inquire what exactly is the cause of 
the hurry which dominates most of the interviews we 
are considering. The cause evidently is that the meet- 
ings are infrequent and that the lay members cannot 
devote unlimited time to their work. It is possible, 
therefore, that much of this interviewing, on an en- 
larged and improved basis/may have to be transferred 


* Ree above, pp. 107-8. 
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to official hands (under safeguards to be discussed later), 
and that the work of the lay'àan may rather be to pre- 
vent by well-informed, watchful and constant criticism, 
the upgrowth of official abuses than to play an active 
and fitful part in matters of appointment. Even as it 
is, thé official irequen'ly sways the committee in the 
intervals | petween flashes of independence on the patt 
of the Íatter, but there is far too much chance work 
in the system, far too much shiftiness in affairs of 
responsibility, far too many alternations „between the 
flow of prejudice.and the ebb of reaction, and far too 
little psychological discrimination in such matters as 
Anpassung. 

Something could be done by substituting for the very 
casual and inconsequent catechism of the average inter- 
view a defirite cross-examination on a subject previously 
selected by the candidate. He comes prepared, let us 
Suppose, with a five or eight minutes paper on an edu- 
cational topic; he reads this to the committee (or 
officials) ; as he reads, his Anpassung establishes itself, 
and by the time he has finished he is in a fairly normal 
emotional state. He can now be questioned upon his 
chosen theme with some prospect of doing himself 
justice. Seeing, too, that the theme itself is familiar 
to him, his cross-examination will be comparatively 
free from chance elements; if he fails on his chosen 
subject he is móre likely to be an impestor than if 
he fails on a subject suddenly sprung upon him by 
a garrulous.committeeman. Is it necessary to add that 
this plan would.be also good for the education of others 
than the candidate by compelling a closer study of edu- 
cational topics ? 

lt may be objected that tho proposed plan would be 
no test of quickness of thought or of repartee. It "vould, 
on the contrary, be a far better test of every moral and 
meníal quality, except very rapid, Anpassung, and the 
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latter quality, though occasionally important in all pro- 
fessions, is less important in the educational than in 
most. Asa brutal method of elimination, the insistence 
on smartness of reply in an interview may be excusable, 
for elimination there must be unde: present conditions, 
but for every other purpose the, interview should be 
exhaustive and deliberate. S : 
So long, however, as haste and amateur judghient are 

allowed to play their part in interviews, one principle 
should be observed. Every point scored by a candidate 
should be reckoned in his favour; the blunders he may 
make should be ignored. Probably no interview can 
exalt a fool into a sensible man, but it may easily reduce 
a sensible man to a fool Blunders, therefore, may be 
chance blunders; a clever reply, & dignified exposition, a 
graceful manner, spring from training or; character ; 
‘chance scarcely enters into them at all, The only 
exception that occurs to the writer is that of deep-rooted 
errors of pronunciation and the like; these afford fairly 
conclusive evidence of defective environment and there- 
fore of lack of enterprise and self-criticism on the part 
of the candidate. Gross errors of knowledge and judg- 
ment may, however, be committed, in the hurry of the 
moment, by a really learned and capable man, and if we 
wish to err administratively on the safe side, they should 
not be counted against him. 


The above list of prejudices (or principles) commonly 
operative in affairs of appointment is probably far from 
complete. But if even approximate justice has been 
done to the subject the reader will be convinced that 
though there is hardly ever any corruption in such 
affairs and though there is much good-will and occasion- 
ally an empirical shrewdness whose administrative value 
is undeniable, there is reslly nothing that can claim 
scientific authority. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
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providél a few hundred teachers of low grade attain- 
ments were excluded, all bead-teacherships and all 
administrative posts could be filled by drawing lots: 
among the remainder without any serious diminution in 
educational efliciency, Our system is zot bad, that is the 
most we can say; it might be inealeulably better. It is 
not thé'ezse that scienze has been at a standstlll. lf the 
reader will refer to Chapter VII. afresh, he will scarcely 
fail to ask himself why the recent rapid advances in ' 
methods of ascertaining character ard capacity have not 
yet been applied either to teaching or to administration. 

No mention his hitherto been made of a kind of 
qualification which, in the case of appointments to some: 
important educational offices, appears at first sight to. 
play-a very great part. This is the written testimonial. 
But it is, easy to be deceived on this question. The: 
ordinar y Open testimonial probably counts for little 
except in the case of very minor posts. What really 
counts is the private testimonial. : 

Most men occupying publie offices have been 
approached at different times in some such terms as the 
following :— 

Dear Sir, 

Mr. X, an applicant for the above post, has given 
your name as a reference, and I am consequently directed 
to forward a copy of an announcement which gives some 
particulars about the appointment and to say that the 
Director will be greatly obliged if you will to good enough 
to let him have an expression of your candid opinion as to. 
his fitness for the post. 

Anything which you may be good enough to tell us 
about Mr. X. will be regarded as strictly confidential. 

Yours faithfully, 

It is the replies obtained to inquiries of this kind, 
supplemented, in most cases, by an interview, "that 

carry weight in the ease of important appointments. 

What is to be said With regard to this practice ? 


a 
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That it is open to abuse is obvious. A malignant man 
would revel in the opportunity it affords him of injuring 
and indeed ruining the pzospects of a candidate, and 
though there are probably few such men occupying 
official posts, there are plenty who, so long as they 
cannot be called to account, will fail to do quite their 
best. Of course, the fact thatthe candidata chooses 
his “references” is some protection for him, as he is^ 
not likely to choose a bitter enemy, and the referee 
will usually feel ‘hat the confidence shown in him 
is a challenga to his better nature. Still, there is ‘the 
element of unaccountability, and it should, if possible, 
be eliminated. 

“ Abolish, then, the secret testimonial.” But this is 
no solution of the problem. We are faced at every 
point* by the fact that if we try to be expansively 
generous towards candidates we simply mé:ge them in 
an indistinguishable crowd and thus leave things exactly 
where we found them. The testimonial that is not secret 
is usually too colourless to be of weight and consequence. 
Intended to be read by the candidate as well as by others, 
it gives little more than a crude list of his excellencies; 
and either ignores his defects or expresses them through 
such euphemisms as “ conscientious”; it can enter into 
no speculative subtleties as to his personality and the 
development of that personality which may be expected 
but which cannot be guaranteed to occur ; it is, in short, 
a coase instrument, and, witn the progress of psycho- 
logical investigation its coarseness will become more and 
more obvious. In the vast majority of cases, its omissions 
are eloquent, its euphemisms deceive no one, and its 
panegyrics are taken with a grain of salt. Like “long 
experience,” the open testimonial thus fails to eliminate. 

Everything points, in the writers opinion, to the 

devising of a kind of testimonial in which neither the 
* See pp. 289-90, 31b, 
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vagueuess and ineffectiveness of the latter type, nor the 
hateful, irresponsible secrecy of the former shall be 
present. The giver of the testimonial should, as he 
gives it, know that an error of judgment on his part may 
be as serious a thing for him as for the candidate; that 
repeated errors of jüdgment will deprive him of public 
respect; that, on the zontrary, soundness of judgment, 
and particularly a prescience that can detect qualities of 
character before they have become obvious by achieve- 
ment, will win for him reverence anc repute. It is clear 
thiat if testimonials are to be made more serious and solid 
documents than ‘at present, they must not be written 
under the influence of momentary good feeling and of 
prepossessions springing from the consideration of a 
spegific vacant post, but should be based on extensive 
and contemporary observation. Ad hoc documents haye 
their placé’and function, but they are less likely to spring 
from permanent and reliable judgments than documents 
which grow slowly and, so to speak, spontaneously and 
unmotivated. ; 

Testimonials should be more of the nature of the 
psychological records of ability already outlined, though, 
as above suggosted, they may contain, in addition to 
specific records, more speculative views as to the candi- 
date's abilities (versatility, reliability, imaginativeness, 
etc.), and it will be largely by the soundness of théso 
speculative views that the ability of the testimonial-giver 
will ultimately be judged. Testimonial-giving- must 
become, in short, the task of a special professional class 
of men—the psychological advisers; which is another 
way of saying’ that the place of testimonials must be 
taken by documents of another kind. 

In conclusion, it may be urged afresh that every effort 
should be made by our governing bodies to eliminate the 
element of chance in matters of appointment. Or, rather, 
though the element of chance may, in the future, be 
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definitely exploited, to a certain extent, in ways to be 
presently discussed, i& shculd be exploited openly and 
not be allowed to play a secret and therefore vexatious 
and disturbing part. There is no guarantee, under our 
present system, that real merit will receive recognition ; 
all we can say is that the chances are two to one %hat it. 
will. There is no guarantee—th¢'e is not a che'to one: 
chance—that merit of a specific kind will receive just 
that kind of recognition and opportunity that it deserves. 
If, in our elementaty schools at this moment, there „is 
_a young teaclier endowed with psychological insight ex- 
traordinary, what likelihood is there that his talents will 
find an appropriate environment for their exercise ? Here 
is a youth of astonishing versatility, but of defective per- 

- gistence, what chance has he of being placed in that: 
niche of the system where he can work for the state to 
the greatest advantage? And ‘when we go lower down 
the ladder of merit we can ask similar questions con- 
cerning the mediocre talents of this man or that. Ave 
we making the best use of those talents, humble though 
they are? Or are we gambling with them ? 

Any system that is fitful and faddy, moved by spurts and 
scares, by prejudices and by reactions from prejudices, 
is a source of moral injury to those who come in contact 
with it, destroying confidence and producing disappoint- 


ment, cynicism, and sometimes despair. Whatever rights. 


our public bodies possess, they have no right, by springing 
unexpected principles of” appointment on their servants, 
to break faith. 


London and the provinces, our boroughs and our 


county districts, differ among themselves in matters of . 


appointment, and the criticisms contained in this book 
are aot applicable indiscriminately. Only in one large 
centre of population is a bureaucracy established on an 
extensive scale; in others ib exist, to a limited extent, 
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and, as We have seen, it has awakened the criticism of 
His Majesty’s Inspectors, expressed in the Holmes 
Circular; in others, again, the official element is negli- 
gible and the layman reigns ostensibly supreme. It is a 
notable fact that leading representatives of teachers’ 
organisitions have admitted—to the writer and others— 
that they prefer the buréaucratie system, where it exists, 
to, the system of wire-pulling, sycophancy, and chaos 
which, in matters of appointment, prevailed when laymen 
wera solely responsible. The weakness of the teachers’ 
position is that, while recognising the value: of the 
advance from lay muddle to bureaucratic efficiency, 
they hesitate, pending the invention of new safeguards 
against bureaucratic abuses, to recommend a further 
advance. The present book is an attempt to supply the 
need thus dpdicated. 
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CHAPTER, XX. 3 


4 
3 : 

The Advance Towards Definiteness. 

e g f 


CuaprEns XIII. to XV. were devoted to a consideration i 
of the application of statistical methods to educational 
administration. This application seems justified on two 
grounds. First, it would supply records of pupils’ 
abilities, which records would be valuable. ^n at least 


two ways, valuable to the psychologist in his investiga- 
th appointments to 


tions and valuable in connection wi 
the civil service and, indeed, ultimately to all posts 
in the nation. Second, the application of statistical 
methods to school work would contribute, to that 
important department of educational administration 
concerned with the promotion of teachers, a factor of 
definiteness at present absent. How unsatisfactory, 
even when transparently honest, our methods of ap- 
pointment are, we have seen, and it is doubtful whether, 
even if ly acquaintance with schools were greatly 
increased, the sibuatión would be substantially im- 
proved ; for psychological investigation has shown 
that, even with much experience of the individuals 
whose “ability” is being estimated, human judgment 
is slipshod and unreliable. 

Suppose two teachers who know a class of pupils well 
ard asked to rank thom in order of mori. “Under 
ordinary circumstances, i+ is found that the two esti 
mates show high correspondence, about 80 or more 
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But when it can be arranged that the two teachers 
really form ‘their estimates inder2ndently of one another, 
do not discuss the children ‘together, nor hear of the 
same examination results, etc., then this correspondence 
shows a surprising shrinkage, thus revealing the previous 
high coefficient to have been spurious."* If this is the 
case with. teachers who, dor twelve months or more have, 
been in daily contact with their pupils, what chance has 
a lay committee, assisted or unassisted by the advice 
of am overworked director who may or may not know 
, more about education than about law or cotton-spinning 
^or bookkeeping, to decide whether one teacher or 
another is of the higher merit ? 

If, primarily to increase the efficiency of education in 
general, and, secondarily to supply machinery for judging 
of teachers’ aperit, a system of school examinations is rein- 
troduced—and we have seen abovet that there are strong 
arguments in favour of this proposal—these examinations 
should be of two kinds, at any rate until psychological 
investigation has advanced so much further than at pre- 
sent as to simplify the whole problem. 

The A examinations should represent an attempt to 
assess the actual teaching regarded as a process of infor- 
mation-giving and habit-formation. These examinations 
would not ‘differ in essence from those held at present 


' and they need not necessarily be identical throughout 


the country or the»locality. , They would nof. however, 
confine themselves so rigidly as many head teachers’ 
examinations to a term’s work or a year’s work, and 
they would involve a large viva voce element, habits of 
speech, body, ete., being assessed quite as carefully as 
knowledge of geography. 

The B examinations would be a development of the 
intelligence tests foreshadowed by Dr. Spearman.} _The 


*Spearman, ‘Correlation Caloulatee: from Faulty Data."—Journal of 
Psychology, October, 1910. 
+ Pp, 291-293, t See above, p. 292, 
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tests imposed would be much more remote from i 
school syllabus than those of the A kind ;‘they woul 
be such as only very exceptional children could obtain 
high marks upon; they would vary from time to time 
so that “cram” would be impossible, and, though held 
annually, they would not be imposed every year upon 
every child, but would be on a fairly strict age basis ; 
every child of, say, seven, ten, thirteen, sixteen . +o: OF 
eight, twelve, fifteen, . . . having to take the examination 
Corresponding to his age. — _ : 
More will be said later on upon the subject of examina- 


o 


tions, in which connection the work of Binet, Spearman, 


Burt, and others, is important. But assuming that 
some such a system as the above has been devised, let 
us consider its importance for the teacher. 

If he is thorough, there would be evidences of it in 
the A examinations; if he is stimulating there would be 
evidences of it in the B examinations. Always assuming 
that these examinations are well adapted to serve their 
intended purposes (and if they are not, the examiners 
must be asked why), it is clear that an element of 
precision will now be present in our educational system, 
an element which will be of great value in connection 
with the promotion—if there is to be promotion—of 
teachers. The teacher whose classes do well în the A and 
B examinations will have a claim which, 
exceptional circumstances, can possibly be passed over. 
His promotion (or "his decoration with educational 
honours) will no longer depend upon the verdict, 
occasionally mistaken, of an official, or upon the amount 
of influence he can brin 


8 to bear upon the members of a 
committee. 
, But the present writer, although regarding a reformed. 
examinational system as vitally necessary 'alike for 
pupils and for teacherscand as the only serious alter- 
native to a system of benevolent bureaucratic despotism, 


only in very 
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would urge, that there are some pedagogical factors for 
which noteven a perfected examinational system can 
make adequate provision. There are certain graces 
of manner on the teacher's part, certain delicacies, 
brilliances, or originaligies of method, to which the A 
examinations would bear no witness, and even the B 
examinations all too little, 

A. systen? of public specimen lessons would allow, in 
some measure, of these qualities being. récognised, and 
the writer accordingly suggests the establishment of 

„Such a system, which already exists in one country, 
though not in so prominent and elaborate a form as is 

_ here suggested. In France, a teacher is chosen by lot 
to give a lesson at the half-yearly conferences, presided 
over bý the inspector and attended by all the teachers, 
of the distrivt, and the writer is informed that in Jean 
Coste, a French pedagogical novel by Lavergne, a 
graphic account of.such a conference is given. 

A system of selecting teachers by lot for such a 
. purpose as the above would seem, in our country, 
somewhat artificial and extravagant. Teachers would 
probably be the first to object to it. Yet the method 
has immense advantages, and, in the writer's opinion, 
will, in the years to come, play a considerable part in 
gome administrative affairs. 

The wit of man has never been able to devise, so far, 
a plan by which the good things of the world can be 

' divided among men with even à distant approach to 
fairness. Here is a house with a beautiful situation, and 
here is one that is depressing; here are theatre seats 
that give a good view of the stage, and here are seats 
that give an inferior view; here is an eloquent preacher 
or lecturer, here is an inferior one. At present nothing 
but the brutal power of wealth decides the distribution 
of such things. Even the clatms of infirmity or genius 
weigh as nothing in the balance. The wealthy, who 
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need fresh air and scenery least, get the house with the 
good situation; the wealthy, who need av; least and 
have most leisure, get the best seats and have not to 
wait even five minutes for them; the wealthy get—or can 
get if they choose—the eloquent preacher or lecturer. 
Until this state of affairs has been remedied. there is no 
doubt that the method of drawing lots represents, in 
comparison, a device of surpassing fairness. " 
So, too, in the present instance. The goddess of 
Chance knows no favourites. A teacher selected by 
lot is making no claims of superiority over his 
colleagues, as he might appear to be doing if he 
volunteered for the task in question.. The know- 
ledge, too, that the lot might fall on anyone at any 
moment would be a very living stimulus to the whole 
‘professional body. But perhaps the chief advantage 
of the method is that it would act as a safeguard 
against official egoism. As will be emphasised in the 
following pages, a bureaucracy possessing great power 
is a necessity in a highly organised state. But it has 
its dangers. The best of officials may have his pre- 
judices for and against a particular teacher; a public 
lesson given by a teacher chosen by lot would be a 
check to such prejudices; if his favourito teacher did 
badly, or if the teacher whom he disparaged or disliked 
‘did well, the facts would be obvious to the world and, 
in particzlar, to the body, of lay managers to whom 
In short, the official who 


ing lots would, therefore, 
wn attitude towards. 
tempered by pinpricks -from 
managers and vague criticisms from the publie, would 
give place to genuine rasponsibility—the crying need 
of official life, à 


i ' 
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Stillias already said, the method of drawing lots is 
foreign t» the genius of meern administration, and 
its employment is here mentioned only as a possibility 
deserving careful consideration. Even, however, if this 
method of selection or elimination be rejected, the reasons 
in faveur, of the establishment of a publie criticism lesson 
remain as great as ever. It would add another element 
of definiteness and publicity to our methods of discover- 
ing and recognising ability; i& would open the minds 
of mediocre or reactionary teachers io the existence of 
higher standards of work than their own, and would 
thus diminish the “discontent which springs from inflated 
views of one’s own merit; and it would open vistas of 
distinetion—even if no promotion followed immediately 
or necessarily—to those teachers who were willing to 
appear in publie as givers of these specimen demon- 
strations. The selected teacher would have “had his 
hour”; he would have been, for a while, under the 
limelight instead of in the shadow of eternal routine. 

Lessons of the kind here discussed should not be 
modelled exactly on the lines of the criticism lessons of 
our training colleges. Indeed, the word “criticism” 
had better be avoided altogether in this connection. 
Stress has been laid in a preceding chapter on the 
fatal eage with which criticism, in the bad sense of 
the word, is forthcoming in all walks of life; upon 
the sense of superiority which it gives to its user and 
the sense of grievance to its victim. Public specimen 
lessons should afford no scope for such abuses. In the 
first place, all petty criticisms of the teacher's gestures, 
speech, ete. (légitimate in other circumstances) should 
be excluded, and stress be laid only on the funda- 
mental things, upon what the teacher aimed at doing 
and upon the methods he deliberately chose to employ, 
In the second place, the teacher should himself be 
allowed the opportunity of proffering the first criti- 
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cism. In the third place, the whole functio? should 
be presided over by scmeone who is a iprofound, 
practical psychologist, who is himself, or has himself 
been, a teacher, and who, if he chose, could descend 
into the arena and give a lesson equal or superior to 
the one over which he presides, * e 

But the establishment of a system of publi criticism 
lessons, perhaps on a weekly basis, the teachers volun- 
teering, or bei»g selected, or balloting, for the honour 
of giving the lesstns, would not be the only possible 
way of suppiying additional matter for administrational 
Judgment on teachers’ work. 

Even more important is the establishment of tho 
Suggestion Book referred to in a preceding chapter.* 

A teacher's “results,” as revealed in the A or B 
examinations, may fall below those achioved „by others; 
he may not reach the very highest level of eificiency in 
facing a class; yet he may possess an unusually original 
and fertile mind, and the very difficulties he has had to 
face may have served to stimulate that mind to creative 
effort. It is not always the very best teachers who are 
the most valuable educationists. Those to whom diffi- 
culties are unknown aro least able to explain to others 
how difliculties can 


their own. e 


“ Wer nie sein Brod mit Thränen ass, 
Wer nicht die kummervollen Nüchte, 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, i 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Mächte.” 


These words of Goethe contain a lesso 
mediocre people, to whom little or nothin 


Tr 
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n for all of us 
§ comes easily. 
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We can i‘ we choose, and if we are given a chance, extract 
from our jjifficulties, and even’ our disappointments and 
failures, dot only strength and encouragement for our- 
selves and others, but perhaps new views of life, ideas 
that mark a positive advance in human thought. 

Butas just said, we must be “ given a chance.” If 
human experience is éhe priceless and creative thing 
here asserted, administrational methods must allow for 
the collecting and fructifying of this experience. In 
other words, it must provide opportunities for teachers, 
or, indeed (if we take a wider view than the present), for 
civil servants, employees and citizens, to put on record 
any thoughts of a constructive nature that occur to 
them, even if they are no more than thoughts and have 
not been systematically worked out or correlated with 
others. Thoughts seem to need a definite period for 
incubation (twenty years at least), and to-keep a single 
one back may be seriously to delay the progress of civili- 
sation and perhaps to cause unnecessary suffering or 
death to millions of human beings. 

But the race as a whole is not the only party interested 
in the institution of a suggestion book. The individual 
has his rights, a fact abundantly recognised when property 
is at stake, inadequately recognised in the case of material 
inventions, but not recognised at all in the world of social 
and educational ideas. If to-morrow one of our teachers 
were to think of a supremely excellent way of teaching 
music or of organising a schüol, there would’ Be no 
medium of dissemination on which he could rely and 
not even any certainty that the authorship of the idea 
would ever be publicly assigned to him. No doubt there 
are educational journals—amazingly few, by the way— 
but they are largely commercial ventures, and have 
no necessary interest in ideas until they have “ caught 
on.” -Besides, the matter here being considered is not 


. 2 H i 7 
the systematic working out of ma idea into a form 
: d 
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which would justify the- writing of an articlofor book, 
but the recording of the very inception of at! idea, so 
that the credit of i& may be assigned to the truó author. 
The reader may think tha& the assignment of such 
credit is a comparatively unimportant matter. In the 
Writer's opinion, it is administratively all-iyaportant. 
“An ill-favour'd thing, sir, but mime own," said Touch- 
Stone of his homely bride; and though tho'porils af 
egoism have beer, shown in previous chapters to be 
Serious, some form of, egoism_enters into most, if not 
all, human actions; and of these many forms the most 
innocent and the most salutary is that which is con-' 
cerned with man’s creative functions. Of- a piece of 
clever handwork, of an ably prepared and ably-delivered 
Speech, of a novel idea to which our mind leapt "in a 
moment of exaltation or synthesis, we have-» right to 
be proud, at any rate until the philosophy of legitimate 
pride is less obscure than at present. . E 
Any administrational system which makes no pro- 
vision for the systematic collection and exploitation 
of suggestions is falling short of its possibilities, Tf 
is committing the same mistake as the teacher commits 
who, instead of harnessing the manifold instincts of the 
child to the educational chariot, flouts them as dangerous 
or ignores them as insignificant. If administration is 
unable to employ the “instinct of self-assertion " or 
employs it only in the form. of greed: of salary, it hag 
hardly learnt the alphabet of its task. 
The results of this policy are not merely negative, 
a mere loss of economy, efficiency, and progress. They 
are positive, disintegrating, corrupting. Ideas become 
fathered on the wrong owners, who leap into pro- 
 minence, popularity, and power without possessing any 
teal originality of mind, while the genuine parents -in 
sulky bitterness withdraw “from | all hearty co-opera- 
tion with the system, develop into malignant egoists, 
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adopt a critical or truculent attitude towards the 
authorijies, or perhaps traasf»r all their real interest 
to othel spheres of work in which recognition is easier 
to obtain. 

To avoid these dangers the writer suggests thab, either 
undéx the wgis of the Board of Education or of the local 
authority, a Suggestion Book or a series of books be 

provided, in which anyone may enter whatever ideas, 
particularly ideas of a constructive paturo, occur to him, 
tho entries being dated and signed. ' Of course, if any one 
of these ideas were palpably sécond-hand, or had been 
anticipated, it would be the duty of other educationists 
(teachers; officials, or laymen) to add a note to that 
effect, showing the probable or possible source of the 
idón; and thus again we should have a check—a mutual 
check—-»on teachers and officials alike. For suppose 
—as would probably happen if the Suggestion Book 
were established to-morrow—not ten officials or school 
teachers in England could instantaneously identify tlhe 
origin, or the first appearance in educational history, of 
this or that idea, they would stand condemned, while 
the one or two who were not so richly equipped with 
ignorance would stand revealed to the world. The 
Suggestion Book would thus be another step towards 
accountability. It would exorcise the pride of the 
ignoramus as well as perform its more positive task 
of ensuring that creative minds should not be robbed 
of their due. - 

Another device for discovering ability (and, occasion- 
ally, for demonstrating inability or pseudo ability) would 
bo the establishment of a system by which teachers, 
and, of course, officials, could contribute original theses 
or monographs on educational and kindred topics. 

Under the Warwickshire County Council—and pos- 
sibly this is not the only oublie body—prizes are offered 
yearly for essays of the kind here referred to. A sub- 


‘ 


“ject recently assigned was, “The means of dey oping 
individuality in children.” \ Under the London; County 
Council an annual educational conference isiheld at 
which papers are read by selected teachers. These two 
methods represent in germ what is, here suggested, but 
they would need to be placed on a more exsohingjand) so 
to speak, responsible basis before they would yióld their 
full administrative and promotional value. Thu essays, 
would, for examjia need to be exhaustively criticised 
and their paternity ascertained, for there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between productions of this kind; 
some may he positively epoch-making, others may be 
mere réchauffés possessing no significance af all, in 
others, again, one valuable thought may be buried 
among a mass of the commonplace and conyentional. 
At present it is no one's business—no one's responsible 
business—to distinguish between theso cases; yet surely 
this task is one to which any efficient system of admini- 
stration should address itself. 

Clearly there is no hard and fast line between the 
composition of formal essays and the’ entering of sug- 
gestions in a Suggestion Book. There are differences, 
however, in human nature, and one mind might be rich 
in the production of isolated suggestions, and yet be 
defective in architectonic power—carrying out ùn idea 
or correlating it with other ideas, Tt would be foolish to 
assert that either one of these types was. higher than the 

' other; ‘each should be allbwed for, each should be given 
a wide field of activity. The versatile mind will fly to 
the Suggestion Book, the constructive mind will find 
in the essay or thesis a more satisfactory vehicle of 
expression. Or a crude though useful thought may be 
recorded first in the Suggestion Book, and may 
later; reappear in a more complete form. 


The reader may possibly abject that of essays and 
treatises the world already has enough. The verbosity 
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of pelli gogical books is paxieularly notorious. The 
present writer and some of his contemporaries are 
conscious in their hearts of the vices which infect most 
of their writings on educational topics; the unripeness of 
thought, if genuine thought is present at all, and the 
fearful, *hinness and dilution of the whole. We are 
almost compelled, aséa well-known educationist said. to 
‘the writer, to write ten chapters where one ought to 
suflice, because we have to prove that’ we have thought 
and read around the subject, and, except for the super- 
fluous nine, we should be accused, by “the persistent 
mon of one idea apiece, who make popular movements,"* 
of having.“ omitted” this or "ignored" that. One 
daro not advocate direct methods without being accused 
of “ignoring” indirect, though, perchance, we may else- 
where hse sung the praises of the latter with all the 
strength of our lungs. Herbart dare not emphasise 
instruction without being accused of undervaluing train- 
ing and discipline, though, in point of fact, he may 
have written elaborate chapters on all three. It is con- 
troversies of this kind, controversies between men who 
have no confidence in each other's breadth of view or 
even in each other's actual knowledge, that fill the most 
serious books on education, while the less serious are 
feebler Still and leave every controversy alone. Nothing 
is “ thrashed out and permanently established.” Every- 
ircular ; nothing is consecutive, 
intensive, final. ji í 

This being the case, the proposal to throw the flood- 
gates wide open and let loose new torrents of essays 
and theses cannot but awaken doubts. But in truth 
thore are very few existent essays Or theses on educa- 
tion that would endure the competent psychological and 
official criticism that is here assumed or proposed. What 
is needed is a type of thesis springing out of years of 

*Graham Wallas, Life of Francis Place, p. 00. 
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experience and out of wile knowledge of all act has 
been thought and said on the subject in ques ion; no 
ad hoc thesis imposed from without, hastily compiled, 
and without any relation to the personality of the 
teacher or official who writes it. Occasionally, as 
under the Warwickshire County Council, specifiu sub- 
jects xnay be assigned from abovg, but even With this 
plan. in operation, theses of the other kind should be 
allowed and ehccaraged. 

^ And suppose a given thesis is found to be verbose, 
' - pointless, inconsequent, wholly" second-hand; will this 
be allowed to carry a candidate through the narrow 
door of promotion ? No; it will close the door more 
firmly against him. For at the heart of the admini- 
strative machine there will be, as suggested above; a 
group of officials each of whom is a veritable s* maestro 
di color che sanno,” a master of those who know, a 
“ philosopher-king," a practical psychologist who can 
distinguish the genuine from the fraudulent, the good 
from the mediocre, and the mediocre from the worth- 
less. And every thesis will be critically annotated by 
them, and the annotations will remain permanently on 
record, 

But these master officials themselves, will they be 
infallible? No ; but they will be responsible, they will be 
accountable. If they err in judgment, if they eulogise 
the mediocre pr depreciate the brilliant and original, their 
annotations will, sooner or later, turn against them, 
For everything said and done will be on record; shifty 
verdicts and casual opinions will have no place in this 
type of organisation; the official will have immense 
power, but if he abuses it through ignorance, incom- 
petence, laxity, or prejudice, no river of Lethe will 
obliterate the memory of his failure. He will’ have 
every motive to be competent, because, 


* Pp, 811, 812, 
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ineQmye ent, the world will, sooner or later, know him 
for what, he is. 

As to|the mode in which the actual publication of 
theses is to be determined, much the same may be said 
as in the case of selecting teachers for giving public 
specimen lessons. Many theses may be printed out- 
right with the oflicial;imprimatur; in the case of others 
of less ostensible merit, there may be a system of delays. 
But, as a safeguard against arbitrary oficialism, the 
element of chance may be allowed to play a part, and 
a thesis which every offitial pronounces worthless may, 
if it win in the ballot, stand forth before the world to 
condemn the man who wrote it or the officials who 
could not discern its merits. 

Theses on educational and sociological topics do not 
exhaust {he possibilities at present under discussion. 
Unless the writer is mistaken, public educational bodies 
will, sooner or later, take the production of school books 
into their own hands. The present system, by which an 
amateur educationist sitting in a publisher's office and 
motivated only by the prospect of monetary gain supplies 
books which inspectors and psychologists have humbly to 
accept, is too ludicrous to last. Sooner or later we shall 
have the official production, not for monetary gain, but for 
educational efficiency, of books possessing all the merits 
of the multitudinous productions which at present glut 
the market. When that day comes the teacher who can 
contribute most helpfully to tho work here outlined will 
hardly fail of recognition. 

And if, as the writer believes, our schools will some 
day possess a’ ritual and a liturgy nobler than anything 
that any Church has yet conceived, there will, in the 
creation of that ritual, be scope for the originality of 
Hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of teachers. _ > 

Lastly, it may be that in a few cases a teacher wins 
o the strict limits of educational work. 
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He may be a poet, a nevelist, a dramatist—it tis sur- 
prising that England has never produced an editcational 
drama! In all such cases the literary or othen achieve- 
ments should count towards promotion if, as Thorndike 
urges, desirable mental qualities stand in direct correla- 
tion with each other. The power to write csecitable 
poetry does not pass over into the power to manage 
boys or men, but it is prima facie evidence of the 
existence of ‘&eMy, more or less "general" though 
other considerations may have to be taken into account. 
No one qualification, in fact, not even the possession of 
the dramatic instinct as shown in the public specimen 


lessons, is to be regarded as necessarily decisive, but it. 
is at least to be regarded. 


B 
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CHAPTER XXI. e 
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^ The Heart of the System. 


uU 


Tur preceding suggestions, though somewhat unfamiliar 
in sound, carry a certain plausibility with them. Funda- 
mental diffigulties, however, are facing us at every point. 

What is to be the future of the head teacher ? 

The question is a perfectly serious one and may, at any 
moment, from considerations of educational. economy, 
become one of public and practical importance. A 
watchful education committee is certain to discover, 
before long, that the school class is a more definite 
unit than the school itself, that the class teacher is a 
more fundamental and indispensable school officer than 
the head “teacher, and that the latter is increasingly 
approximating to the status of a secretary, inspector, 
or administrator. «There is reason to suspect that an 
educational system might be worked with considerable 
success if no new head teachers were appointed at all, 
and if their places were taken by (1) class teachers, 
one in each school being set free from class teaching 
for a fow hours a week but with small directive responsi- 
bility; (2) a new type of inspector, superintendent, or 
peripatetic adviser. The possibility of this plan must 
be fairly faced, for undoubtedly it possesses many 


advantages. s o " 
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Though, on the wkole, the advantages gi the head 
teacher system are considerable, it can hard;y be'denied 
that they are more intangible, and, one migat say, more 
contingent, than the disadvantages. For they mostly 
vanish when the head teacher himself is inefficient. One 
is reminded of the somewhat similar controversy that 

» has raged in ecclesiastical circles. ] 

The majority of churches and chapels possess, in their 
ministers;"Hiés, who may be compared with tho head 
masters of schools, men distinct from everyone else in 

the church and possessing practically a life interest in 
their office. The Methodist system is different from 
this in that the minister is peripatetic. The advantage 
of the latter system is that it deliberately allows for the 
weaknesses of human nature instead of making rash 
assumptions as to its strength; it recogrises that one 
minister is of smaller ability than another, and might, if 
permanently connected with a church, ruin its success $ 
it recognises that a permanent connection tends to 
diminish the freshness and increase the laziness of the 
minister; fails to educate and stimulate him. Tho 
Methodist system is thus an important experiment `n 
efficiency, and unless the writer is mistaken Wesley's 
invention will some day be applied, in a modified and 
moderate form, to educational administration, 

Certain it is that very few head teachers who have 
been twenty or more years in the same school can 
possibly be doing justice to themselves, their Staff, or 
their pupils. The reader is referred back to the remarks* 
on the inability of human nature to feed successfully 
on its own resources. The reference there was to the 
necessity for wide reading. But the necessity for wide 
and ever new experience is equally great. And when the 
writer looks all the facts of the situation squarely in the 
face—the need for preserving the freshness of teachers, 

* P. 290-7. 
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the nei fór introducing greater elasticity into our methods 
of promotion, the need for preventing the upgrowth of 
vested professional interests, and so forth—he is driven 
to the conclusion that most head-teacherships and, 
indeed, mist official appointments in connection with 
education; should not be for life, but for a term of years. 
Opposed though they my be to all our traditions, there 
is rally nothing absurd—there is much that, is psycho- 
logically and administratively justifiali—in the two 
correlated proposals :— - á 

, (1) That almost every teacher of ability and merit shall 
obtain administrative as well as pedagogical experience. 

(2) That ww»dishonour shall attach to a career the 
middle of which has been passed in administration, and 
the beginning and end in the classroom. 

Tho write&does not propose to argue the point that 
classroom work, or its equivalent in the laboratory, on 
the school journey,'and the like, is, after all, the one 
and only fundamental form of educational work. The 
administrator, the inspector, and the head master exist 
for the sake of the class teacher and the class teacher's 
pupils, not the reverse, though, as in dozens of other 
human affairs, e.g., money, the Sabbath, and the Church, 
means and ends have been frequently confused or in- 
verted. If the reader needs convincing on the above 
point he has not grasped the educational situation at all 
and may be left to Smile, in -his unimaginative way, at 
the notion of a great educationist, who has perhaps 
administered the education of a large town, spending 
voluntarily, or as the result of a rota system, the last 
ten or more years of his life in the classroom. He who 
smiles at such a proposal may be a shrewd man of the 
world but he has never envisaged the grandeur of the 
educational ideal. e 

Tho writer realises that he 1s here entering an unex- 
plored domain where every step is perilous. He realises, 
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too, that he will, on this subject, convey convict.on to 
very few minds, partly because of the 'omparative 
novelty of the standpoint adopted, and parly because, 
even in his own mind, no proposals worthy of the name 
have crystallised into clear shapo. br 

Tentatively and modestly, however, and ‘with a full 
‘conviction that he may be Gverlooking many things 
which would introduce serious modifications into "his 
proposals, he tli:ows out the following thoughts :— 

(1) A fvuly brilliant class teacher is, morally and 
intellectually, as high a being as any officer in the 
education service; he should therefore be given overy 
possible opportunity for achieving distincti; and renown, 
for inspiring and advising others, and for exerting a 
permanent influence on educational development; he 
should not, however, be permanently tcia away, or 
bribed away, from the class work he can do supremely 

well. In other words, he should be allowed a period of 
administrative activity, after which he should revert to 
the classroom, enriched in his own charactor and crowned 
with all the honour he deserves, 

(2) A life interest in any kind of work tends to 
professional egoism and isolation; the class teacher 
adopts a class teacher’s attitude, the head teacher a 
head teacher's attitude, the inspector an inspector's 
attitude; proposals are thus airily made or truculently 
rejected which would neve" be madé or rejected if these 
offices were not permanently distinct from each other. 
This is a serious obstacle to educational progress. 

(3) The middle of life, with all the problems of man- 
hood pressing insistently for solution and yet with the 
memories of youth not extinct, seems marked out as the 
time par excellence for administrative work on education. 
Instead of this, we allow our administrators to drift 
further and further arvay from the realities of childhood 

* See above, p. 294, 
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and\youth, and we prevent many teachers in the prime 
of their lives from having any administrative experience 
at all. Gn the assumption that there are genuine stages 
in human life between adolescence and senility—an 
hypothésis here suggested rather than pressed—are we 
adapting our arrangements to those stages ? And would 
not the closing years‘of many an administrator’s life be 
nore appropriately spent in those commaratively con- 
fined ‘and yet vital duties of the" classroom which 
engrossed him when he, started, with high hopes, on 
his professional career, than in the multitudinous, dis- 
tracting, and yet remote and secondary duties of his 
official life 7^ 

Certainly, many an elderly head teacher in these days 
would be glad to be a class teacher again if no discredit 
attached € the change. 

(4) 1f ambition, *the last infirmity of noble minds," 
has to be allowéd for in educational work, are we not 
killing ambition, or transforming it into sullen discon- 
tent or malignant egoism, by supplying teachers with 
so few opportunities for promotion or, at any rate, 
distinction? And whether or not headships are to con- 
tinue relatively few or actually to be reduced in number 
or abolished, what plan can be devised except a circula- 
tion of offices by which many teachers can ever enter the 
educational limelight ? 

Tf these considerations have anything in‘them, and if 
the arguments on the other side, supposing any exist, 
are not more powerful, we seom driven to some such 
proposal as that made a year or two ago in the following 
words :— 

Why should not an admittedly capable man look forward 
with absolute certainty to spending, sooner or later, five years 
as a head master or two years as inspector, even though at 
the end of that time he would heve to revert automatically 
to the status of “assistant 22 TIE many religious order the 
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though still under some NEN against the abus» of 
their power, the management of matters which fall at 
present under the rubric of “ promotion.” \ 

Let us assume, for the moment, that the plan is 
possible—in one large town there is already an Approxi- 
mation towards it, and teachers admit, though unoficially, 
tkat they prefer it to the older system of wire-pulling— 
our educational system, local or central, will contaiü 
two groups of olicials; the larger exoteric group of 

. inspectors,” Serving for fivo. or more years but aot 
for life, and a smaller esoteric group of “pedagogical 
advisers,” serving for ten or more years but, again, not 
for life. The former group will be recruited;-with hardly 
an exception, from the ranks of the teachers ; the latter 
group, with hardly an exception, from the ranks of those 
who haye had inspectorial experience, e 

And their functions ? 

The functions of the inspectors will be to visit Schools, 
to devise and conduct examinations, to assess efficiency 
in broad, publie ways, to be constantly on the alert for 
improvements in methods and administration, to advise 
teachers, and so forth. If such men cannot contribute 
substantially to the “Suggestion Book,” no men can 
be expected to do so, for their wide and yet intimate 
acquaintance with schools should be an admirable 
stimulus to original thinking. 

In the erarse of their visits they will discover talent 
here and there, and they will record it in their public 
reports, or perhaps in an official « White Book," But 
it is not their business, because they will hardly have 
time for it amid their multitude of administrative duties, 
to go very minutely into questions of personal merit; 
they will record their impressions of any teacher whose 
abilityestrikes them, and they will, if need be, subse- 


Wi m 
* A“ Black Book,” containing the records 8f teachers’ failings, may also 
be kept, but the suggestion of it is “ hardly necessary,” & 
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qxently modify or withdraw this record, but their main 
functions will be of a broader, more impersonal, more 
statistical kind. 

Meanwhile, the “advisers” concentrate their atten- 
tion—iit is a task quite sufliciently important to demand 
attention of an undivided kind—upon the teachers them- 
selves, and, indeed, upon the inspectors also. These 

^ men work more slowly and secretly than their colleagues, 
for they aro dealing with the subtles* questions of human 
life, questions which cannot be answered, in a moment, 
and which may, in some cases, need years for their 
answer. Here, for example, is a young teacher who 
seems o. show unusual promise, and yet—a doubt 
remains in tho official’s mind as to whether the promise 
is quite healthy. Here is a man whose brilliance and 
whose totlessness balance each other. Here is a woman 
whose character is full of charm and reposefulness—one 
who would surround with an atmosphere of rest a school 
where every teacher is on the point of a nervous break- 
down—and yet she shows great gaps in her knowledge. 
Hore is a man who, by his power of rapid Anpassung, or 
by his profound acquaintance with adult motives, is 
marked out for administrative work. Here is a woman 
whose, power of dealing with adolescent girls makes 
it a crime to keep her in a junior school. Such cases 
receive only a rough-and-ready consideration at the 
hands of our present systems of administvation. There 
is no time for subtleties; no time to seek for the one’ 
and only teacher who will suit the one and only school; 
we have to judge quickly and in the rough. The result 
is that, though our methods of promotion are honest 
enough, they are nothing like so delicate, even when 
„specialists are concerned in them, as they will have, 
sooner or later, to bo made. They can only,be* made 
delicate enough, in the writer's opinion, by assigning 
them as the concern of men who are not harassed by 
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a multitude of other administrative duties, but are spe dally 
set apart for the work and definitely responsible for every 
recommendation they make. 

But responsibility—how to ensure it? Quis custodiet 
custodes ? How, if we assign great powers to these men, 
can we prevent abuse of these powers ? Ms 

The present writer sees only two_ways of answering 
this old question—a question which, with the increasing 
importance of"burtwucratic work in modern states, is 
becoming more and more urgent. The firs& way is to 
urge the importance of the layman. A body of laymen 
carefully selected for their intelligence and public spirit, 
might act as a useful check upon the powerful, officials 
whose work is here being considered. If the officials 
make mistakes—and some mistakes they are certain to 
make—the lay administrators can bring them f^ book; 


if the officials develop official vices, such as chose jugée ` 


egoism and the like, the lay administrators can ruthlessly 
criticise. In the following chapter the possible functions 
of the layman will be considered at some length. But 
more is necessary than the exploiting of a lay clement in 
administration. The layman has not the time and has 
not the expert ability to penetrate deeply and wisely into 
the subtler affairs of administration, for, by hypothesis, 
he is a layman. He can be cantankerous—but tho 
official can meet cantankerousness by diplomacy, for, as 
Professor Welton has pointed out,* tho cantankerous 
‘person is usually a babe in suggestibility. He can 
explore and expose gross evils and palpable errors—but 
gross evils and palpable errors are not here under con- 
sideration. 
The only satisfactory way, in the writer's opinion, by 
which official inefficiency and other similar evils can 


be guarded against, while the specialist knowledge of 
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cflicials is given the authority it deserves, is to bring 
into operation the element of Time. 

Time and Chance are strangely alike and strangely 
unlike? Chance, being an impersonal agency,—if we 
may hypostatise our ignorance in this way—awakens 
no trfnity in its victim; if we have had “bad luck,” 
we blame no one, our vanity is not wounded as it 
would *be by an overthrow or a rejection at men’s 
hands, we may even extract a litio- consolation from 
being defeated by so powerful and mysterious a goddess. 
Tor this reason the use of Chance, or, in other words, 
the drawing of lots, seems to the present writer a dovice 
which. until methods of selection are far nearer to infalli- 
bility than they are at present, has been inexcusably 
neglected. In many cases, of course, its employment 
would e absurd or ignominious, but when candidates 
have been so sifted that they are now all ostensibly 
“qualified” for a post, and when the final decision 
is thus bound to depend upon trifles, it would be far 
better for the candidates to draw lots among themselves, 
than for nine out of ten of them to go away with feelings 
of disappointment and injustice. 

Time is another agency against which a defeated man 
can bear no grudge. If all or most of my plans or pre- 
dictions have, during a period of fifteen years, hopelessly 
failed, I may feel disgusted with myself, but I can feel 
none against any particular man or system. I have 
been weighed in the ` balañces and found’ wanting: 
Opportunities have been given me, and have been 
lost. If, on the other hand, those fifteen years have 
supplied evidence of shrewd foresight or patient obser- 
vabion on my part, no one can rob me of the credit. 
Time, thus, is both a severer mistress and a more 
generous mistress than Chance, and yet gach is a 
mistress who bears no malice and whom, even amidst 
our pangs of wouhded vanity, we cannot hate as we 
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hate a rival who has displaced us, a layman who hes 
been swayed by claptrap, or an official who has bein 
blind to our merits. And as, of the two, Time is the 
grander goddess, she seems particularly the goddess 
whom we should evoke in the affairs of haute admini- 
stration. ‘oe 

We have been faced by the problem of how to assign 
great power over other men to an official or a gzoup of 
officials, and kuw; vuthe same time, to make the official 
or officials rigidly accountable for acts so full of subtle 
factors that no layman can pass a reliable judgment upon 
them. We have seen, in a preceding chapter, that 
testimonials, whether public or private, are unsatisfactory 
documents. The giver of a testimonial may be honest 
enough, but, being at the best either an over-worked 
official or an intelligent layman in a hurry, he is not on 
his mettle. It he makes a mistake he is never brought to 
book; geese may always appear to him as swans, or 
conversely, all his curses may make his victims flourish 
the more, but his verdicts, being “ privileged,” are never 
verdicts against him. He is not expected to be infallible; 


and even though he prove very fallible indeed he is not a 
penny the worse. 


their tale. This man who had been passing judgment 
on others nad been, at the same time, 


passing judgment 
on himself, The Dionysian whom he had i ia as 
“impossible” or « Provincial" is now known as the 
brilliant author of this or that scheme, Tie youth for 
whom he “anticipated a distinguished future " has failed 
to achieve anything at all. Non hace pollicitus, 

Would not a scheme 


“advisers” aboye discusse 


d—the eminent ists 
and educationists to who get de 


m the appointment and pro- 


be possible by which ‘the’ 
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mction, of everyone else in tke education service was 
assigned—would be under the sage control of the goddess 
Time? While their recommendations would, of course, 
be public from the first, their assigned reasons would be 
kept čscret, but the reasons would be copious, and 
they ^weuld be in writing, and they would be dated. 
And they would not even bo secret for ever. After a 
term of years, ten, filteon, or twenty, the tell-tale recórd 
books would be accessible to all, and, the mighty official 
would stand before the w orld—competent or incompetent ! 
Time has answered the question which in ño other way 
could be quite satisfactorily solved. There could be no 
wriggling away from the verdict as we can always 
wriggle away from other verdicts, alleging prejudice, 
or haste, or ignorance in our judges. "The man who 
had exergised high powers over other men, and had 
been set free from other duties in order that he might 
exercise them, had been given every chance. Sub- 
ordinate oflicers—'' inspectors” and “ head teachers "— 
had reported favourably of this teacher and unfavourably 
of that; examination results, public specimen lessons, 
suggestion books, had been accessible to him. His only 
task had been, using this wealth of material and supple- 
menting it by his own observations, to infer the com- 
petence^or incompetence, the specialised ability or the 
general ability, of several hundred teachers and officials. 
Nothing prevented him, if he remained in doubt, from 
recording his doubt; nothing prevented ina from 
changing his mind and xenordiug the change. When 
the veil of secrecy is withdrawn and the record books are 
opened, his very doubts and changes may demonstrate 
the carofulness of his observations and the sagacity 
of his intelligence. But the records must be there, 
for the days when the shrugging of the shoulders 
or the casual dropping of a disparaging word or the 
writing of a tentim otal which the victim will never 
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see, are nere assumed td! be days past and gone. Y a 
high official is not willing to be made responsibler for 
his decisions, he is not fit to be a high official. What 
he, on his side, has a right to demand is that tlco verdict 
passed upon his decisions, and therefore upon his official 
competence, be broad-based, that he be give. ample 
opportunities for observation, and that ample time be 
allowed to pass between his recommendations and tha 
revelation of ther to the public. 

One other safeguard against the abuse of his power 
through incompetence, superiiciality, favouritism, or 
malevolence would be to make all reasonable comments, 
publie or private, upon the official's verdict privileg2d. 
The man in the street, the teacher in the classroom, the 
literary man, and the cabinet minister, would all have a 
right, once those ten or twenty years had passed, to 
review the official’s record and show what it had beon 
worth to the nation. Such reviews, however remorse- 
less provided they were pertinent, should lie beyond the 
reach of the law of libel. But the official, in his turn, 
would have a right to reply, and here, again, charge and 
counter charge would have to be made in black and 
white and stand for ever opposite their authors’ names. 
The teacher who rancorously sought to expose an 
official’s incompetence might succeed only in ‘exposing 
his own ignorance. 

The proposed scheme has another ramification than 
those ai¥ady mentioned: It ‘will supply the machinery 
by means of which the ranks of the “advisers” them- 
solves may be recruited. 

In the first place, although, as a rule,«n “ adviser ” 
would hold high office only for a period of years and then 

revert to the status of inspector, head” teacher, class 
teacher (he could perhaps be allowed to take his choice), 
there would be no reason wby, if his success had been 
notable, he should not be re-appointed, sooner or later, to 
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the posh he had adorned. Powerful forces would be at 
workjon his behalf. The many successful men and 
women who, through his discernment, had been pro- 
moted, weuld be so many testimonials on his behalf. 

In th» second place, the advisers have been aided in 
their work, as was explained, by the reports and com- 
ments—written and dafed—of the inspectors, for though 
the inspectors have no power to promote, their many 
opportunities of observation, particula.ty in “connection 
with, school examinations, put them in a position to call 
attention to the merits of this teachor and the demerits 
ofthat. It has beon the duty of the advisers to follow up 
these hints by a more penetrating study of the teachers 
in question. In most cases, doubtless, the verdict of the 
advisers will confirm that of the inspectors, but in some 
an opposițą result will follow; the inspector will be 
convicted of superficiality. He, too, is being judged; 
his fitness for the more responsible post of adviser is 
being detormined almost automatically. If on repeated 
occasions he has seen this teacher or that during a space 
of many years, and has failed to note his competence, 
his incompetence, or any special characteristics of the 
case, the question will inevitably arise, sooner or later, 
why he was so unobsorvant. It is true that the inspector 
is not expected to enter so minutely as the adviser into 
personal subtleties, but he is expected to contribute raw 
material upon whieh his superior officer's judgment can 
work. If he fails to do this, or'if the raw material he 
supplies is bad material, not only will he certainly never 
become an adviser himself, but the end of his term of 
office will sounu the death knell of his administrational 
renown. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


The Layman.* 
8 ——— 


To sum up so far. 

One conclusion to be drawn from the downfall of the 
faculty-training dogma is that such administrative 
details as the selection, promotion and dismissal o1 
teachers and other officers must be mainly the work of 
a body of pedagogical specialists—though specialists 
superior to most, or all, at present engaged in admini- 
strative work. The conclusion in irresistible. If the 
pedagogical art will, in the course of time, advance by 
leaps and bounds, the verdict passed upon the ability 
of this or that teacher must be based upon profound 
knowledge and whole-time service on the part of the 
administrator who passes the verdict. The*happy-go- 
lucky intuitions of this or that clergyman or merchant, 
and even,the more trained apergus of an inspector who 
is undér no obligation" to be up-to-date or broad-minded, 
will not be accepted as satisfactory by any teacher who 
has devoted ten or more years to the profoundest study 
of psychology in the laboratory, and to-the application 
of it in the classroom. 

But to give to any class of administrators such power 
ais is here foreshadowed would be, in the light of the 
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psychology of professionalism, dangerous in the extreme. 
Somé safeguard would be necessary—a safeguard which 
‘the administrator himself will be unable to evade or 
outwits ‘The problem is the old one of Quis custodiet 
custodes’? and the sołution of it will be found, in the 
presente writer's opinion, not in the erection of another 
smaller group of custedes to supervise and criticise tie 
larger group, nor entirely in the cultivation of jealous 
watehfulness on the part of a lay element, though this 
factor is important andsis to be presently discussed, 
but in calling in another agency altogether, which, in 
modern administration, has never received explicit recog- 
nition. :Thespreceding chapter was devoted to a con- 
sideration of this deus ex machina, namely, the element 
of Tithe. 

In the pesent chapter it may be advisable to consider 
Some of the problems of lay administration suggested 
by the varied experience of the United States. 

That experience is extremely instructive for us in 
Britain, though less instructive than if, in America, the 
disproportion of the sexes among teachers were less than 
it is. As things are, educational administration in the 
United States consists in the direction of a large army 
of women teachers by a far smaller number of men 
‘superintendents. Even that unfortunate circumstance 
is, however, instructive to us. We should take care lest, 
by mistaken salar$ considerations, by HolmeS @zculars 
which close the doors of promotion, or by any other 
faux pas, we deplete our educational army of men. 

Leaving that question aside for the present, we find 
ourselves faced by the important fact that, in the 
United States, the educational administration is being 
deliberately “reformed,” first, in the direction of giving 
immense, though very defined, power to single ofiicers, 
and, second, in enormously réducing the size of education 
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Appointment of teachers by lay men has resu ited i in 
“a lowering of educational ideals."* This low eling, 
and the consequent promotion of inafüolarios, have been 
“much more serious than all the evils attributrble to 
the wilful partisanship or even corruption of menibers of 
school boards. For it is certain that only up to a certain 
peint can the layman, however honest and however 
capable in the general sense, act as a competens judge [X 
teaching merit." ‘Lay control “tended to exalt certain 
qualities of personal appearance and good fellowship far 
beyond their true value in teachers; it failed to recognise 
the finer shades of professional proficiency, and so could not 
put a premium on intellectual growth after entry pon the 
profession. Having thus perpetuated mediocre standards, 
the educational system naturally failed to attract or tó hold 
large numbers of those who had special abilit£: and who 
demanded recognition of their special worth, which they 
could not find in the teaching profession." (p. 253.) 
“Tf teachers are appointed to the choicer positions on 
other grounds than strict merit and special qualifications 
for the post, the schools stiffer, and other teachers, feel- 
ing that the method of selection does not put a premium 
on ability, have their professional ideals lowered and 
their interest in education diminished.” (p. 240.) 
“Teachers seldom believe that boards are able to discern 
the effects of professional study, and they depend upon 
holding. ieir positions by resort %o other means” 
(p. 291.), those means being, no doubt, personal attén- 
tions to the members, and intercourse with them in 
churches, political clubs, and the like. 

. On the other hand, the layman is free from the pro- 
fessional (in this case pedagogical) egoism whose dangers 
have been pointed out in previous chapters, He has no 
veste interest in educational traditions. It is true that 
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he may, accept’ and Strentiously patronise, one of them; 
he may, on the contrary, conscientiously or cantanker- 
ously oppose them; or he may adopt some hotch-potch 
of opinións possessing no coherence at all Still, the 
point is that, though, he may be an egoist in matters 
of opinión, he is not a professional egoist, and if ho were 
supplied by our psyelologists and sociologists with some 
clear principles of administration, he might be a valuable 
check upon this virulent kind of egoisin. 

Qne profession, often referred to in this hook, resents 
with an energy that would do credit to the clergy of the 
Middle Ages any lay criticism whatever. The words 
already,*uoted* represent a settled policy on the part of 
medical men, to which they give utterance again and 
again. When, in May, 1912, the public were made 
acquainted with the fatal boycott of a doctor by the 
British Medical Association, he having accepted a post 
on terms of which that infallible body disapproved, 
the medical secretary's defensive reply contained the 
dignified statement that « the Association is naturally 
not able to discuss with any persons outside its own 
membership the genoral questions of the conditions under 
which the privileges of membership are accorded to or 
withdrawn from medical practitioners, and still less the 
application of these conditions in individual cases.” The 
only necessary comment on these words would appear 
to be “ Hoity-toity"! but, the gravity of the situation 
ihvolved in the upgrowth of a new professional tyranny 
needs to be kept in mind by publicists and administrators, 
There is no professional class in existence that may not 
become a danger to the State if intelligent lay criticism 
plays no part in its life, For one member to certify that 
he himself or another member has not misunderstood a 
case hor murdered a patient, may be conveniont” for 

* doctors, but it is a serious thing for those who may 
* P. 287, 
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urging in his unfortunate plea for “complete ^ Jejach- 
ment." 

May not the real solution of the question lie, not 
in the appointment as inspectors and offic als 5f men 
ignorant of educational principles, znd, perhaps, incapable 
of teaching—a policy against which modern psychological 
investigation should warn us—not; in short, in confusing 
amateurs with professional men, but in the clear defini- 
tion of the layman’s functions in the modern state? 

Returning to the quotations bearing on Amerisan 
educational administration, we cannot fail to be struck 
by their gravity. Some things, our authors assert, are 
educationally worse than sectarian and party suife, and 
corruption is serious wherever it occurs, but they have 
not the universally paralysing effect exerted by the 
inability of most lay committees to discern’:or them- 
selves, or even to appreciate when pointed out to them, 
the finer shades of pedagogical excellerice. A layman of 
intelligence and honesty can distinguish roughly between 
a good teacher and a bad, but when he goes successfully 
beyond this it is generally found that he has either 
himself been a teacher at some past period of his life, or 
has teachers in his family, or is an assiduous student of 
educational literature. 

This is no disparagement of the layman. All men are 
laymen in most of the affairs of life, and their very 
detachment’ possesses, ss we have seen, a certain dig- 
advantage. Still, the layman is not only unable to judge, 
except crudely, of educational efficiency, he is notoriously 
tender towards inefficiency. Particularly. when he is 

one of a large committee, meeting under the public eye, 
is he tempted to seek the reputation of having a good ` 
heart i in his breast, and at the same time to expose the 
unsympathetic and tyrannical conduct of the officials 
or of the governing jurta. "Our.authors speak of the 
“great difficulty of proving legally that a given teacher is 
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incanaéitated,” and of the “opposition that gathers in 
defelice of the teacher who is only relatively inefficient.” 
(p. 256.), In some American cities, such as New York 
and Sin Francisco, a teacher cannot be dismissed at all 
exceptsfgr cause shown—a reasonable provision, so long 
as the inere windbag is kept quiet but otherwise fruitful 
of mischief. bl 

A single official, with no interests to serve except his . 
fina? reputation, is able to take a sounder view of the 
sitwation than any publie body. The pros and cons 
meet face to face tn his mind, not in the air hovering— 
murky with sentiment and prejudice, or surging with 
cross-ctirrentS—above a committee-room table. That 
there are dangers in giving power to any official we have 
seen, egoism being omnipresent; that, if he is given 
great power, he must be given great responsibility and 
accountability has been urged, and will be urged again; 
but that there is less likelihood of his conduct being 
eccentric, vacillating, commonplace, short-sighted, than 
the conduct of a large, heterogeneous body of men, there 
can be little doubt, the reason being that one soul is a 
more perfect entity than fifty souls can ever be. 

The second direction in which American educational 
administration is being reformed is the cutting down of 
the size of the school hoards or education committees, 
The evils attendant on the existence of large admini- 
stvative bodies have proved to be serious and’ practically 
unrelieved by any important advantage. Almost need- 
less to say, human egoism is at the root of the trouble. 
As the real power of any one member among so many 
colleagues is little, he must needs seek for notoriety—the 
appearance of power, and the only substitute for it that 
is- attainable by him. Thus arises the noisy selí-adver- 
tiser, powerless for good, capable only of mischief; the 
“cultivator of oratorical smartness, carefully adjusted for 
newspaper consumption; the rancorous and persistent 
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critic ef this or that policy or of all policies and xl men; 
at the very best a faddist, at the worst a sinner aguinst 
light, or one who finds vile motives everywhere because 
he knows no others in himself. 4 

But there is more in the phenomenon than, mere 
egoism; there is a morbid condition, somewhat sirnilar to 
tk>t known to students of the “psychology of crowds,” 
When a man is one of fifty or a hundred or more, the 
others tend to become impersonal; he is not looking 
them in tho face, and they are not regarding him. as 
friend regards friend; a chasm yawns between him and 
them; his words, aimed at a nameless and formless 
spectre, become irresponsible words. It i; trie that a 
man may often “speak” far better to an audience of 
hundreds than to an audience of ten, but his words 
will be less valuable, because he will have tu omit all 
qualifications and nuances; he must strive to appear 
strong and consistent; he must “score:” It is therefore 
possible to understand Mr. Kynnersley's sneer at the 
debating society calling itself the “London School 
Board." 

No doubt some of the evil results of the system above 
described are obviated if most of the detailed work is 
delegated to committees meeting without the press, but 
even then, if the committees are large, there will be a 
lack of responsibility in at least a few of the members ; 
grave and serious interchange of thought will be difficult, 
and those party cleavages will occur which are almost 
impossible in a smaller body of five, seven, or nine. 

In America these evils, accentuated by a press whose 
“yellow” tendencies are notorious, have become, in many 
states, intolerable. “There is no case on record where 
a very large board has not ultimately degenerated into-a 
debating society of very common-place nature, and has 
been a serious handicap 3o edhcational progress." Not 
n * H.M.I., p, 108, + Op Cit., p.188. 
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only, ghereforo, has the popular election of school boards 
bedh replaced, in many instances, by a system of nomi- 
nation by the mayor ‘the latter officer being, of course, 
elect); but the number of members has been enormously 
reduged ; in Brooklya from 116 to 24, ana subsequently 
to 5; in Rochester from 16 to 5; in Baltimore from 29 
fo 9. The most unworkable committees appear to have 
“been possessed by Philadelphia and Pittsburg, where the 
members numbered 500 and 234 respectively. 

Lhe two tendencies above described are evidently in 
the same direction, Education is coming to be recog- 
nised as a subject involving such complex and subtle 
matterc that specialist knowledge is alone competent to 
grapple with its details; hence the deputation of much 
administrative power to an educational Superintendent, 
To prevéat administrational miscarriage this superin- 
tendent works in a close contact with a small lay com- 
mittee, selected on other grounds than lung power, and 
meeting in camera. Such a plan is undoubtedly an 
improvement upon the noisier methods that preceded it, 
but there still remains a certain lack of definiteness 
in the relations between the professional and the lay 
element in administration. Let us, even at the risk of 
repetition, review tho situation in detail. 

What are tho chief evils of lay control? The first 
evil is ignorance—lack of the necessary “ apperception 
masses ” for passing judgment upon most of the specific 
matters which concern the administrator. Real know- 
ledge is replaced, in these cases, by opinionativeness, 
Doctors would object, for a similar reason, to lay par- 
ticipation in their consultations and lay interferenco with 
their operations, The second evil is the craving for 
notoriety, for a reputation for smartness or bellicosity, 
and this evil is particularly rampant when a local press 

eis able to supply Syppos»dly e verbatim reports of the 
+ The reader should again relents Chapter Via ——= 
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unimaginative, and Eolo, and when Wb plea is 
taken ‘ap, as it often is, by officials and teacheis,, tho 
‘situation becomes dangerous. The profounder thinkers 
on education are not under the bondage of there quart 
pot notions. “It is better for children to work at many 
subjects than at a few, because they have an inherent 
need of knowledge on many subjects, and to acquire it 
is delightful to them.* “ There is Something so wise, 80 
unanswerablo, in the modest yet firm requirement that 
‘the lessons mosk be done ‘thoroughly, and a boy not 
advance till ne has mastered what he is doing that vhe 
request commands assent at once. The fallacy is—it 
cannot be done." + 

The layman is not to be blamed for being led away by 
clap- trap, seeing that our officials and our psy chologists 
give him, or are allowed to give him, so inacequate à 
lead on these matters of curriculum and method. That 
there ought to be much superficial teaching, many 
flitting bird’s-eye views of this or that subject or theme, 
and, above all, that there should be a deliberato ex- 
ploitation of purposes and ideals—these are, at present, 
heterodox views. Thoroughness rightly comes in where 
habits are concerned, and where ideals are concerned ; 
but where knowledge in the narrower sense is concerned, 
thoroughness is plainly impossible, for knowiedge is 
ilimitable. The whole question of thoroughness is thus 
a part of the Aufgabe philosophy, and for the average 
layman to vote upon ‘t is ‘to court an educational 
disaster. 

But though the layman, as a theorist on education, is 
a dangerous person, he is hardly more dangzrous, in the 
present state of affairs, than the professional educationist. 
Edueational theory, as was shown by a few examples in 
Part: HL, i is a veritable maze, where even able men can 


" Miss hololte Mason, Parents’ N.I Union, 1912, 


t Thring, Education and. School pp. 221, 224). and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. 
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lose themselves, and, indeed, generally do. Almost every 
up-fo-flate educationist who has felt the influence of 
Fröbel has been throwing his weight on the side of 
postponing the teaching of reading until the age of eight, 
or even ten; suddenly, the Montessori System bursts on 
ihe world (1912), and the eurly teaching of the subject is 
again advocated. The cry for making games the medium 
dor most educational processes has grown rapidly in 
volume during the past few years, oniy one Or two voices 
beihg raised in warning* against making a pis aller into 
a fetish. Then comes the inevitable reaction from con- 
structive educational workers, who recognise—what 
would hardly have needed recognition if our edu- 
cationists had been men of large minds instead of small 
enthusiasms—that life is too serious to be learnt through 
frivolities. The scout system is one reply to the fanatic- 
ism of games, and the Montessori System is another. 

The writer has no desire to take hero a definite side in 
such controversies, but would merely warn against pre- 
maturity of judgment on matters where any judgment 
whatever is bound to be almost an impertinence in the 
present state of thought. Error in all such matters is 
likely to be greater, for reasons above discussed, if the 
debates and decisions are public than if private. 

On the other hand, error is likely to be diminished if 
the lay committee consults the whole body of officials 
before coming to a decision. In some parts of England, 
while teachers are consulted almost obsequiously, the 
advice of officials, except perhaps of the one who is at 
the head of the machine, is not asked at all, though their 
opportunities for coming to a sound judgment are better 
than those’ of either of the other parties. Not only 
should their opinion be asked, but there should be a 
medium, such as the Suggestion Book, by which it 
should be forthcoming without being asked. 


* E.g, Dr. Spearman and the present writer, See Child Study, July, 1911, 
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Dutton and Snedden, in the work from which many 

‘quotations have already been taken, draw the foLowing 
line between the expert administrator and the “ persons 
of general intelligence" here called laymen. To the 
former should be assigned “large powers of initiation, 
recommendation, and action”; to the latter “large powers 
of inspiration, veto, and suggestion.” They recommend 
“tue gradual withdrawal from popularly elected or 
appointed bodies of, powers of initiation in details, but 
the development of powers and responsibilities of final 
control and approval,” * 

Why should a body of laymen, while allowed to 
"suggest," be not allowed to “initiate in details” ? 
Because such a body cannot, as a rule, preserve a sense 
of proportion. The writer remembers how, twenty years 
ago, a worthy lay educationist visited America and 
became infatuated with paper folding and” sticking. 
On his return to England, he used his influence with 
a school board to have the subject taught in all schools 
of the city, which was accordingly done—for about two 
months. The idea was right; as a “suggestion” it 
could have been handed over to a body of expert 
officials, if such a body existed; but the forcing of 
the idea upon unprepared schools proved to be but 
one among many exemplifications of the dangers of 
lay initiative. f 

Large powers of “ initiative” and of “ action ” should 
therefors belong to the officials, and not until those 
powers show signs of being abused should -the lay 
power of “veto” be invoked. “Trust tho officials” is 
quite as good (or bad) a motto as “trust tke teachers,” 
and a good deal better than “trust the sectarian laymen” 
or “trust the mob orators.” Give the officials plenty of 
rope; tell them that they are expected to be alert, faz- 
seeing and constructive; insist, as a safeguard, that they 


* Op. cit. 100, 117." 
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keep dgted antl copious records of their proposals and 
acts 5 «iow out suggestions in abundance, but leave 
the officials to use the suggestions in their own way, 
and do*nGt find fault with the initial stages of any effort, 
If everything ends in failure, if precious suggestions have 
been igaóred which would have saved the situation, if 
the officials havo proved ignorant, partial, . . . then ell 
them into court and hear their defence. Fax better to 
ensure that the oflicials aro themselves doing their work 
with, generally speaking, efficiency and foresight than, 
by forcing forward one's own view, true in itself, on a 
particular subject, to cause dislocation, friction, and 
adminisfrative, uncertainty. 

At present, tho whole situation is incongruous. Tho 
official is at ono moment exposed to the charge of 
wishing tes‘ boss” the committee, at the next of being a 
slave to “red tape.” There should, in point of fact, be 
a place for initiative, as well as for red tape—both in 
abundance ; just as, in mental life, creative thought and 
mechanical routine both play indispensable parts. Many 
a teacher, particularly in the provinces, has had sad 
experience of the folly of “ asking permission” to do this 
or that. Permission should rarely be asked for anything 
that is good unless a rule covering the case has been laid 
down; the teacher should do the thing and take the 
consequences. The very fact that a proposal is novel 
will be a challenge to every unimaginative windbag to 
oppose it. So, too, with the proposals of officials. How 
is it possible adequately to explain to a heterogeneous 
body of lay partisans the spirit and the details of a 
far-reaching scheme? Finis coronat opus. 

Public opinion will probably insis& upon one depart- 
ment of educational work being left in the hands of lay 
commitiees—the actual dismissal of teachers and officials; 
though no doubt even in these cases the advice of the 


Specialist will be asked and generally taken. 
° ^ A3 
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In matters of dismissal, it is of the greatest importance 
that real, and not fictitious, reasons shall be forthcoriing. 
Fictitious ones are not uncommon in connection with 
denominational schools. A teacher is dismissed because 
she is “going to be married,” while the real reason is 
that she has been attending the wrong kind of church 
oz. chapel. A teacher is induced to resign, or is, 
perhaps, even dismissed for some alleged inefliciency, 
while the real reason is that the managers desire 
to employ. a “sister” who, being under a vow of 
poverty, will not receive the salary which our bene- 
volent educational system allows, and which will 
therefore go into the funds of the convent and help 
to keep the priest. 

A wide-awake lay committee can therefore do ‘much 

good by insuring that all dismissals are borr fide. It 
should also be remembered that while officials in 
matters of appointment, ete., are almost always totally 
devoid of self-interest, in matters of dismissal an 
element of amour propre muy occasionally be present. 
Against this, a lay committee is some safeguard. The 
writer believes that in matters alike of dismissal and 
of appointment, one fundamental weakness of the pre- 
sent system is that, through lack of permanent records 
of ability and achievement, fictitious reasons, hinted 
rather than expressed, or expressed through a shrug of 
the shoullers or a meaningful smilo, are occasionally 
forthcoming; or ad hoc principles of appointment’ or 
dismissal are invented when a particular candidate is 
a persona grata (or the reverse) to the laymen or officials 
concerned. Such cases may be few, but their existence 
should be made impossible. ; 

Where real inefficiency, intemperance or immorality 

has >een proved against a teacher or official, what is 
to be done? Under our present punitive system dis- 
missal usually means ruin, in which others than the 
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offender" may be involved. It would almost seem 
desjrable to fill up some of the posts which involve 
menial work,* and are paid for at a lower rate than 
the éréative work of education, with dismissed men, 
and thus allow thes latter a chance of recovering their 
credit by a painful and humiliating probation. Some- 
times great thoughts are generated de profundis. _, 


" Les plus désespérés sont les chant les plus’ beaux 
^ Et j’en sais d'immortels qui sont de purs sanglots." 


E?9en to such men in disgrace the pages of the Sug- 
gestion Book would bo open. - 

It may be emphasised in this connection that a 
policy of perennial benevolence towards either teachers 
or officers possesses certain very obvious disadvantages. 
Mercy is an easy virtue; justice is a harder one, and 
is of more value in the end. Deep humiliation may 
rightly have to be inflicted upon the offender; still, if a 
door of Hope can be kept open for him, this should be 
done. 

In matters of dismissal, then, the layman must proba- 
bly play a definite part. In matters of appointment, as 
we have seen, difficulties are greater. A church ig 
pointed out in one large town as formerly “ the school- 
master's’ church,” whither every Sunday flocked candi- 
dates eager, it is said, not so much for spiritual blessings 
as for promotion, to headmasterships. The vicar was a 
member of the School Board, whio agreed with Thorndike 
that skill in performing a sidesman’s duties was, other 
things beings being equal, favourably ominous of skill in 
the schoolrocm. With the passing of the School Board 


the church has lost this eager pedagogic throng, and 


there is no record that any other church, attended by 
high officials, has received a compensatory accession of 


numbers. " 


x: o 
* As office messenger, eto, + Pp. 289-290, 818, 850. 
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The «view is widely spread that lay opinion, of a 
teacher's merits is largely a matter of “advertisement.” 
As Gilbert and Sullivan have it in Trial by Jury:— 

“ Now, gentlemen, listen to me. s 
Of all the afilictions acezrsed, ' 
With which a man's saddled, and hampered, and adeled, 
A diffident nature's the worst. 
Tho’ as clever as clever can be, 
* A Cricnton of early romance, 
You must stir it and stump it, 
And blow your own trumpet, 
Or, trust me, you haven't a chance... 
“Tf you wish in this world to advance, 
Your merits you're bound to enhance; 
You must stir it and stump it, 
And blow your own trumpet, 
Or, trust me, you haven't a chance." 
In other words, the layman, in default of that intimate 
knowledge of educational principles and methods which 
is only possible to the specialist, has to fall back upon 
the brute momentum of familiarity with a man's person 
or name; just as a purchaser of soap or cocoa who 
enters a shop undecided as to his purchase, will at 
once choose a brand whose name appears frequently on 
the hoardings. For this and other reasons, the admini- 
strational methods of the future will probably leave 
matters of appointment largely in the hands of trained 


officials. , . » : À ; 
Put the selection of the highest officials of. all—called 


in this book the psychological advisers—must neces- 
sarily remain with the lay committee; at any rate, 
there is at present no alternative to this plan. At 
some point or other the specialist machinery must 
come into direct administrative contact with the elected 
or appointed agents of national will and opinion. | l 

It may be plausibly objected that if a lay committee 1s 
incapable of doing full justice to the subtleties of teach- 


P 
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ing, it i$ alsó incapable of selecting from a number of 
canglidates those best qualified for the extraordinarily 
important work assigned to the advisers. But by the 
terms 6f the scheme described in Chapters XX. and 
XXL. a mass of material has accumulated that should, 
almosé “automatically, determine the competence of an 
“inspector” who is gandidate for the post of “ adviser." 
"The fundamental idea of this book is that every official 
proposal and every oflicial act shall be somewhere placed 
on record. Besides, it isnot at all certain that the com- 
petition for the post of adviser will be keen. The work 
will carry no very exceptional salary; such a factor 
would, introguce base, or at least distracting, motives; 
and the responsibility will be enormous. Unless the 
writer is mistaken, the deputies might more often have 
to waitssupon Cincinnatus than he upon them; but 
whether that would be so or not, there should be no 
difficulty in discovering among the numerous inspectors 
some whose record was so splendid that they deserved 
the higher though more onerous office. 

But suppose there arises the suspicion of a mistake in 
the choice of a chief officer? This or that adviser may 
be making appointments of a strange kind and pro- 
ducing dissatisfaction in every part of the service. What 
is to be done? Is the man more far-seeing or less far- 
seeing than other men ? 

Clearly, it weuld be contrary to the genius of the 
System here described to interiere with him until proof 
of incompetence or insanity was forthcoming. But the 
lay committee would have the right to ensure that the 
one fundamental condition on which he had received his 
authority was being fulfilled. The condition is that his 
reasons for making an appointment must be given in 
writing so as to be placed ultimately before the bar of 
Time. At any moment, therefore, a two-thirds majority 
of the lay committee’ might examine his records, though, 
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for that. purpose, the records should, in their references 
to this teacher or that, be anonymous. Only by a’mych 
larger majority could the veil of anonymity be with- 
drawn and the actual references to a particular-te.cher 
be examined. 

It may be of interest, in connection with this sunject 
of record keeping, to point out that, in the matter of 
corporal punishment, a similar policy has been intro- 
duced, and has, on the whole, justified itself. Absoluto. 
prohibitions of corporal punishment have been found 
impracticable, even if, which is doubtful, they were 
desirable. Complete unaccountability on the teacher's 
part has also been out of the question. The teacher is, 
therefore, allowed to punish, but he must record the 
details of his punishment on each occasion. A failure 
to do this is a breach of faith, an undermining of a 
whole system, and is therefore rightly regarded as a 
serious offence on the teacher's part. . In matters of 
administration, anything is better than indefiniteness, 
slipperiness, unaccountability. 

It has already been suggested earlier in this chapter 
that, sooner or later, the medical profession will have 
to be brought into touch with lay administration. At 
present, a doctor may kill or cure a patient, and will got 
no more credit in the latter case than he will get blame 
in the former. One doctor may repair another's blunder 
or destroy the splendid promise of another’s success. 
Two or more doctors may meet in private consultation 
over a difficult case; no records need be kept, and 
certainly no records are ever made public. Every 
reader knows of one or more cases in which there 
has been undoubted medical miscarriage, and yet no 
one can call the offender to account. Teachers themselves 
have to. be inspected; doctors never. Indeed, so far as 
appears to an outsider, the British Medical Association 
is more concerned to stamp out medical heterodoxy 
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than to díscovbr and stigmatise incompetence. Surgical 
murderer and medical genius are both doctors. ° N 

A lay element, introduced in an active capacity into 
the consultation room, is an impossibility in the present 
state of professional opinion and might, indeed, do more 
harm shan good. But an insistence upon the keeping 
of dated records, whigh, if need be, could be made public 
‘Mt any moment, is a reasonable demand which the Sito 
will sooner or later, have to make iri the publie interest. 
The abler members of the medical profession would 
probably be the firs& to welcome the proposal, though 
their voices might be drowned in the clamour that 
medioerity would raise in its own defence. Conceivably, 
then, the function of the layman in medical affairs may 
be simply to see that these records are kept. 

With «ggard to the legal profession, a method of lay 
contact already exists, and the psychology of profes- 
sionalism would-lead us to anticipate that the lawyers 
have no great sympathy with trial by jury. If, however, 
the arguments of this book are sound, the layman has a 
part to play in every corner of the national system. But 
the layman must learn what it is his business to look for, 
and what, owing to his ignorance, he had better ignore, 
When, some day, we shall begin to teach civics in earnest, 
this question will receive the attention it deserves. 

Meanwhile, with regard to the function of the layman 
in educational administration, nothing is more needed 
than a little manual setting forth the principles which 
he must know if he is not to be at the mercy of his own 
defects and prejudices or of the adroitness of the pro- 
fessional educationist. The manual* which would 
constantly undergo revision and improvement, might 
contain, among other things, a list of the canons of 
judgment which would guide an adviser in meking 

* The minutes of a great nuthor'sy,like the Education Committee of the 


London County Council, are mine of su£xestiveness, and may some day be 
nppreciated at their true worth for the purpose above explained. 
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his appointments; but certainly i& should contain a 
list of “the canons of judgment which should guide, the 
layman in discharging his own duties. Properly assimi- 
lated, this manual would remove the chief o: jections 
raised by professional men to lay, control because the 
vagaries of this or that irresponsible orator- could 
be literally * brought to book." . 

‘There are a great number of other questiohs which 
naturally faii under^the category of the present chapter; 
only one more of these will here be mentioned. There 
is the controversy as to the relative advantages of cen- 
tralisation and localisation, on which the iruth appears 


to be fairly expressed in the words of, Dutton and 
Snedden :— i 


“ The evils [of centralisation] are matters of slew growth. 
Where control is largely removed from the distri?v meeting, 
nterest does not all at once flag, but declines insensibly. 
Officials . . . do not immediately develop bureaucratic 
tendencies, but only slowly do official traditions become 
such as to interfere with progress. In other words, changes 
of administration in the direction of concentration act like 
stimulants; they draw largely on reserves of power already 
existing, but it may be that in the long run they fail to 
create power in their turn,”* 
What now, in sum, should be the functions of the 
educational layman? P 
First, he should have unlimited opportunities to sug- 
gest. The stress laid in some preceding chapters on tho 
Suggestion Book may strike some readers as exaggerated. 
But in constructive and creative work like education, 
suggestion is all-important, and the professional man— 
whether teacher or oflicial—has no monopoly of the 
process. Though, therefore, the Suggestion Book for 
laymen may not be identical with the book proposed 
above, it ought to be held in hardly less regard, and one 
: i 


* Op. Cit., p. 105. 
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of the ghief functions of the high official shoulds be to 
attend to its contents. 

Second, the layman should call the high official to 
account whenever the latter has been found to have 
ignored the contents of either of the books in question. 
This dees not mean that the official should be expected 
instantaneously to revolutionise the educational system 
Whenever a fanatie launches his pet idea op the world. 
Butsthe official should be expected to keep his eyes open 
even to the wildest possibilities; and if there is the 
remotest value in a suggestion, to organise machinery for 
its investigation and development. If, subsequently, it 
is fourd that the neglect of the suggestion has had 
unfortunate results, the fact must remain for ever associ- 
ated with that oflicial's name; an idea had come before 
him and^he had been too unimaginative to use it; he 
can proffer, therefore, no excuse. If, on the other hand, 
he had considered it, and had rejected it on good grounds, 
which time has confirmed; or if, still better, he had 
himself anticipated the suggestion and was, at the time 
of its being made, engaged in considering how far it 
could be applied to administration, his fame as an official 
would be enhanced. But all such matters should be kept 
on permanent record. 

Third, the layman should see that, whatever action 
is taken by officials in matters of administration and 
appointment, defihite principles are habitually employed 
in the process. These principles may, from time to time, 
be increased or diminished in number, or may receive 
such necessary modifications as wisdom and experience 
dictate, but they should be recognised throughout the 
system, and no official should be allowed to depart 
fram them except at his own risk, a risk which, if, he 
is capable and courageous, he will sometimes hive to 
take.  Shiftiness and ind@finiteness should, as far ag 
possible, be exorcised, because they usually involve a 
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breach, of faith.. A small manual of administrative 
principles is, therefore, a necessity. : 

Fourth, the layman should have a power of veto, 
but he should be chary of exercising it, because, 1t the 
officials have been carefully selected and are supplied, 
as in the present scheme, with the necessary time and 
motives for doing good and permr nent work, they will 
almost certainly bo wiser than he in matters “of detail, 
and probably wiser in matters of general policy. ` To 
veto the well-considered plans ^f the officials would thus 
be a dangerous policy and would undermine the whole 
system here proposed. Lay objections, however, might 
be freely recorded in the Suggestion Book or elscwhere, 
and, if upheld in the sequel, would be a serious matter 
for the officials who had ignored them. s oo 

Fifth, the layman is called upon to choosc' ihe chief 
officials, who will have the choosing of other oflicials and 
large powers of initiative and construction. 

In short, the function of the layman is not to do the 
official’s work, but to see that the official does it with all 
necessary foresight and efliciency. 


LI 
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ro CHAPTER XXIII. 
E 0——t$8 z 
d Salaries. : 4 
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To suggest the establishment of a rotatory, or some 
similar, system in educational afliairs is to challenge a 
principle which is deeply rooted in modern business and 
administration, namely, that salaries should be directly 
proportionjil to the “importance” of the corresponding 
offices, the * importance " of the offices being, in its turn, 
inversely proportional, as a rule, to their number. Thus, 
head teachers, being less numerous than class teachers, 
are presumably more important and therefore, also pre- 
sumably, deserving of higher salaries. Administrators, 
being less numerous than head teachers, receive, again, 
higher salaries than the latter. .This principle once 
admitted, a rotatory system is hardly possible, seeing 
that the exchange of an administrative post for a teach- 
ing post would involve a great loss of salary. The 
present writer hag, therefore, little hope of convincing 
his readers—or, indeed, of fully coavincing himself—that 
such a system, involving a much closer approach than 
at present to equality of salaries, is desirable; still, 
he ventures to set forth some reflections on the salary 
question, convinced that there are elements of truth, 
though there may also be grave or fatal oversights, in 
his presentment of the subject. In point of fact, it-is 
doubtful whether sixty minutes of serious and funda- 
mental thinking have efer been dévoted to the psychology 
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of professional salaries. So far as the'writur can see, 
traditions from the now exploded economies of laissez- 
faire have been accepted without investigation by all 
professions, and have been allowed to work havoc with 
the vital interests of modern civilisation. Beyond a few 
hints in Ruskin (themselves derived from Plqio and 
from the gospel parable of the “Labourers in the Vine- 
yard”), and beyond a few utopian specuiations Ly 
socialists, there Has been nothing to oppose to this. 
Nor, it must be confessed at, this point, is there much 
that is solid and certain that could be opposed. That 
salaries in the clerical, medical and legal professions 
are based upon infamous principles is plain enough; 
salaries in the educational profession constitute a dis- 
tinct problem, for the reason that, unlike these other 
professions, the State does the determining and tho 
paying. 

After giving a good deal of thought to the question, 
the writer has to admit that only two principles posses- 
sing immediate pertinence to educational administration 
stand out clearly and confidently in his mind. Those 
principles are: (1) that a married teacher ought to be 
paid a higher salary than an unmarried teacher; (2) that, 
if a higher salary is paid to a male than to a female 
teacher, in the event of the male teacher marrying & 
wife who herself earns a salary as teacher, or, perhaps, 
in any other capacity, the salary of the male teacher 
should be lowered to thie female scale. : 

This second principle is so obvious that its non- 
recognition by educational bodies is surprising. Whether 
or not a man, as & man, should be paid at a higher rate 

than a woman, as a woman (on the whole, the justice of 
this seems doubtful, even if the expediency, in view of 
Ainerican school conditions, with their paucity of men 
teachers, is considerable), -it is clear that the mam 
argument in fayour of the differentiation of salaries 
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is that a ian has generally a wife and family io main- 
tain—a® point which militant women teachers bíandly 
ignore. 

“THs «typical woman in the teaching profession 
supports herself primarily, and sometimes relatives 
incidentzlly; the typital man supports a family prim- 
arily, and also other relatives no less frequently than 
the women teacher. Consequently, the problem oí “a 
livelihood for a woman differs fundüinentally from that 
for a man.” * 1 ] 

If, however, this justification for a higher salary is 
absent in any case—if, that is to say, the male teacher 
has a wife who herself earns a salary—his own salary 
should be aé most that of a woman. Supposing this 
principle were adopted, a sense of jealous grievance 
would be,removed from the minds of many teachers, 
both married and single; some discouragement would be 
given to the existence of a pretended family life, and 
some encouragement to the genuine thing; and—what 
is, perhaps, more convincing to a governing body—con- 
siderable financial economies would be possible; funds 
would, at any rate, be sot free, though these might, or 
might not, be devoted to improving salary conditions at 
other points of the system. 

The first and larger of the two principles above stated 
is that a married teacher should be paid a higher salary 
than an unmarried one. It is extremely probable, in 
view of eugenic and birth rate considerations, that 
this principle will, sooner or later (and perhaps very 
soon indeed), entirely take the place of the present 
differentiation between men as such and women as such, 
Absurd though this suggestion may appear to a con- 
ventional-minded reader, there is ample evidence that 
modern thought is fast moving in this direction, and 
that even the size of teachers’ families may come to 


o 
* Dutton and Snedden, p. 266, 
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"figure on the salary scales of educational bolies. The 
humbug we hear about family life will have to translate 
itself, throughout the community, into action. ~ The 
“family life" of almost all assistant teachers, und of 
many head teachers—to say nothing of clerks, medical 
practitioners, and the like—meauns, if it is’ genuine 
family life (that is to say, if there are two or more 
chiidren), straitened resources, innumerable acts of sel® 
sacrifice, almost uaily anxiety to make ends meet, 
domestic friction and spoilt tempers owing to lack of 
space and leisure, inferior, unreliable, and yet toilsome 
cooking, and a severance from the stream of culture. It 
is a strange commentary upon Mr. Holmes's plea for 
"detached" inspectors that he can discover only two 
causes of evil—egoism and sensuality. Of poverty he 
never thinks. 2 
Mr. Graham Wallas some years ago pointed out— 
though “eugenics” was hardly then heard of—that, if 
the State were ever to set itself to encourage the growth 
of a good human stock, the plan of beginning with 
teachers would not be amiss. Teachers have been 
medically examined; they have, too, passed one or more 
examinations in inteligence; if hopelessly incompetent, 
they are gradually weeded out of the profession. Tho 
awarding to teachers of salaries adequate to the main- 
tenance of a decent family life would therefore be a 
truly *eugenic" procedure. And, indeed, apart from 
eugenics altogether, there is every reason why certain 
mathematical calculations, so obvious that no one has 
ever thought of performing them, should at once be 
undertaken. How much salary does an assistant master 
need (1) for personal existence, (2) for personal existence 
without anxiety, (3) for existence in the family state 
without anxiety, (4) for existence in the family state 
without anxiety and with adequate means for progressive 
culture? Until these calculations have been made, for 
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London and for the provinces, for town and for country, 
salar "psychology must be regarded as not even in its 
infancy. The present writer believes—and he speaks 
not from a standpoint of « complete detachment ”—that 
the present salaries of assistant teachers are adequate 
for such unmarried Women as have no large outside 
demands upon thoir eesources, and for low grade male 
"teachers Similarly situated. If, however, wo ask for men 
and, women of progressivo culturé, of mental repose, 
balance, and agility, they must be freed from petty 
anxieties and from the irritations that accompany 
narrow house room and lack of leisure, and must be 
supplied with means for travel, for music, for literature, 
and the like. Looked at from this standpoint, the salaries 
of teachers are inadequate. : 
Beforeleaving perfectly solid ground, the writer would 
wish to be more specific with regard to one or two 
matters, e 
There is, in the first instance, the question of life in- 
surance. A professional man “insures” himself against 
death, so that in the latter emergency his wife and children 
may not be without means. The tking is inherently 
absurd, though we all do it; no vivilised nation should 
‘allow for a moment a widow or family to be reduced to 
need, or even to be educationally crippled through lack 
of funds. Still, the claims of life insurance are at 
present regarded-as imperative, and exert an.effect upon 
the level of some professional salaries, Secondly, there 
are the claims of travel, and of such forms of culture as 
books, concerts, and the like. Here, again, the thing is 
inherently absurd; travel, books and concerts are edu- 
cational necessities, and no civilised nation should allow 
any citizen to lack the means necessary for obtaining 
thése things in reasonable amount. There is nothing 
absurd in the notion of avery, approved citizen before 
reaching his thirties being allowed, quite gratuitously, 
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the choice of one or two out of a dozen melins of cul- 
ture, not excluding travel. In the United States, there 
is already the system known as “ the sabbatical year "— 
professional educationists being allowed one year, in seven 
for self-improvement, travel and observation; and eastern 
nations like Japan and China have also sent students 
abroad for lengthened terms. These last cases are ex- 
ceptional, but they will not always remain so; Already 
we have free libraries and art galleries ; already we have 
personally .conducted expositions of museum treasures ; 
already we have a few free orchestral concerts ; already 
we have free scholarships. These are the first fruits of a 
great harvest. The time will come when no man’s salary 
will be made higher in order to enable him to continue 
his education, but at present this factor should always 
be recognised in determining its amount. So far solid 
ground; so far—and perhaps no farther! 

We have studied in some previous chapters the work- 
ings of professional egoism. We have now to ask what 
will be the consequences if we allow the factor of greed 
to reinforce an already dangerous principle. Suppose 
that modern civilisation has, by default or design, based 
most of its institutious upon the principle that the ex- 
ternal goods of life shall fall, at best, to the men who“ 
achieve professional success in the usual sense of the 
term success, and at worst, to the men who are most 
clamorous or most diplomatic; it is zertain that the 
evils attributable to egoism will, for the most [pari, 
receive accentuation rather than check. 

The warfare waged against new light by every pro- 
fession, in the persons of the majority of its members, 
will now be a warfare waged in the financial interests of 

that majority. The disturber of the established status, 
whethar a “reformer” in religion, a “quack” or anti- 
yaccinationist in medicine, o» a Barebones MP., criti- 
cising the law’s delays, will be dubbed a “robber.” The 
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new vjews—whether true or false, or, as is most pxobable, 
more true than false—will not only have “little money in 
them” at first, but will involve in financial loss or even 
ruin the adherents of the older order. Faced by loss 
or ruin themselves, itis not surprising that they prefer to 
ruin the upstart. In most cases they succeed only too 
well. Siegfried is slain because the gods themselves 
“have come under the curse of the Bhinegold. 

The economic interpretation is not the only, nor is it 
a complete, interpretation of racial evolution, any more 
than egoism is the only or a complete interpretation of 
individual conduct, bui until we have realised how all- 
pervading the economic and egoistie faetors are, our 
philosophies will hang in the air and our policies will 
suffer from inconsistency and paralysis. That there is 
somethiny perverse in our present arrangements, a 
moment's consideration will show. One mode of illus- 
trating the fact? will be to consider the salaries of 
Cabinet Ministers, 

For reasons mainly of an historical nature, some 
Cabinet posts carry a higher salary than others, and 
those with higher salary are Supposed to be “higher” 
„posts. During the years 1905-11 the Board of Eduea. 
tion hag had four heads—Messrs, Birrell, McKenna, 
Runciman, and Pease. Mr. Birrell was soon “ pro- 
moted” to the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland; Mr, 
McKenna soon deft for the Admiralty and then the 
Home Seeretaryship ; and Mr, Runciman, after a year 
or two, went to the Board of Agriculture. The com- 
paratively small salary attached to the Presidentship 
of the Board of Education made the post, in the eyes 
of statesmen, one of the lower rank. 

Clearly, the system is pernicious. If men are. to 
occupy the posts for which they are best fitted, no 
alien motives should, be flowed to intrude into their 


minds, The question whether, in another office, there 
B2 
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would be increased salary, the feeling that one post is 
marked out as more honourable than another, snould 
never arise at all. A man should prefer one post because 
the work it involves is intrinsically interesting to him, and 
because, perhaps, he has dreamt for yours of achieving 
great things in it. Unless he would rather have that 
post at a low salary than any other at a high, he is 
confessed as unworthy of it. : 

Applying this test, it would at first sight seem that 
no Minister of Education has vet felt an inward call to 
his office, and, indeed, the utterances of the majority 
of them confirm the conclusion drawn from their 
readiness to desert the most important post under the 
Government.* 

‘When, some day, a great Minister of Education arises 
and leaves his mark on the history of the nation, he will 
be known by many signs, one of which will be that 
nothing will induce him to desert the Board of Educa- 
tion, though very possibly the Board of Education will 
desert him. 

But to raise the salary of the Minister of Education 
above that of his fellows would probably be a worse 
mistake than to keep’it below. The present arrange- 
ment, as we have seen, has the advantage that it rapidly 
gets rid of Ministers of Education who feel no “ call” 
to the office. Raise the salary too high and they would 
never be got rid of at all. n 

So far everything seems to point to something like 
equality of salaries in all official posts that deal, so 
to speak, with the creative functions of th 


+ Anyone can see if a time-table is overcrowded," said Sir John Gorst. 
(Educationists to this hour regard the time-t 


“I went in knowing nothing about it; . « « 
Birrell. "Iagree with the man who said, * It does not matter what you teach 


s he does not want to learn it. It is possible to make a schç əl 
p boy so loan a remarked Mr. Runciman. (Schoolmaster, July 22nd, 1911.) Fie 
is to be hoped that that last utterance was made in mere thonghtlessness, an 
for want of something better to say; if "Ir. Runciman meant it, he demon- 
strated his educational incompetence. The puke of Devonshire's query: 
«What is a P. T. ? " is also worth being kept, if possible, from oblivion, 
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on the whole, that does seem to be the direcjion in 
which the study of individual and social psychology 
leads us. With, probably, a diminution of salary for 
the inevely probationary period of one’s career, or, which 
is the same thing, with an increase for growing ex- 
perience up to, but’ not beyond, the age of thirty-five 
or thereabouts; with a considerable increase where. 

“family responsibilities are heavy; with an increase, 
algo, where additional and expensive means of culture 
are demanded for the proper discharge of the duties 
of a post, there. do se»m to be strong arguments in 
favour of equality of salaries, or rather, there seem 
to be no strong arguments in favour of inequality. 
Such arguments as are alleged, though supported by 
heavy masses of convention and ‘prejudice, do not 
really bear examination. One of them will here be 
considered. 

It is said that if high ability is not lavishly 
remunerated it will betake itself to quarters where 
that remuneration is forthcoming. There is a double 
answer to this; high, in the sense of creative, ability 
never asks to be rewarded by mere money unless a, widely 
extended fashion has come to dssociate tho two things 
together; and even in the latter case the highest forms 
of ability will be the very ones to disregard the asgo- 
ciation and to choose highly creative work, even if badly 
paid, in preference to legs creative work that is well 
paid. Upon third-rate and fourth-rate minds the popular 
fashion of judging will, of course, exert much influence ; 
the creative impulse is less strong in them, -and the 
cruder influences of the environment more immediately 
operative; but that is exactly the reason why the money 
motive should, as far as possible be excluded from modern 
society; like other environmental forces it appeals to 
third-rate and fourth-rate minds more powerfully than 
to first and second-rate minds, and thus ensures, not 
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that the highest form of ability, but morely that ability 
of a sort comes to the front and is selected. " 

The reader has merely to study as perfunctorily as he 
pleases the history of any art, any science, or an: insti- 
tution, to convince himself that this exposition of human 
motives is correct. What, after all, are the leading 
characteristics of high ability, or, let us say, of genius? 
They are two—plasticity and ereativeness. The qualities 
seem at first sight opposed, and the opposition would be 
a real one if the plasticity of the genius were mere plas- 
ticity and the creativeness absolute creativeness. But 
they are not. Mere plasticity would mean a slavish 
imitativeness and suggestibility towards the enyiron- 
ment, in fact, a complete lack of individuality. Absolute 
ereativeness would mean a severing of all connection 
with the thoughts of the age; it would mes: some- 
thing worse than madness. Genius and high ability 
are plastic to the environment, but they ‘are also respon- 
sive to it in novel ways. 

Now, to respond slavishly to the money motive would 
be to refuse to be creative; callings and devices that give 
a large and immediately assured income are not often 
creative callings and devices, because creativeness implies 
novelty, and the world will not pay large sums for novelty 
except of a sensational kind; upon these callings and 
devices high ability therefore turns its back. But minds 
which have the creative impulse less strengly in evidence 
will more readily respond to the standards and suggos* 
tions of the environment; learning that money payment 
is regarded by society as symbolic of achievement, these 
minds will follow pursuits where considerable money 

rewards or their equivalent are forthcoming, and in 
these pursuits they may perform much very good work. 
But if*the money motive had been absent, even they 
would have achieved far bette things, for the creative 
impulse is in them, though weaker than in the few 
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men ef supreme ability, and if the money motive had 
not crossed their path, they would have yielded them- 
selves to the guidance of that higher impulse. Thus the 
money’ motive works unalloyed evil. Instead of being 
the source and spring of efliciency, it is absolutely a 
cause of inefliciency, except in more or less mechanical 
© and routine employrfents. e 
In the second part of Faust we-havo many hints of 
civic and political principles. And one principle to which 
the ever-growing mind df Goethe attached importance 
was the Platonic principle that the true governor cared 
nothing for reward, nay, that mere rewards and gratifica- 
tionspositively debased the mind; that the sole pleasure, 
at any rate of the true ruler of men, should be in his 
work: - 
99 “ Y 
Wer befehlen soll, 
Muss im Befehlen Seligkeit empfinden ... 
So wird er stets der Allerhéchst2 sein, 
Der Würdigste! Geniessen macht gemein," 


And Sainte-Beuve has suggested much the same in a 
reference to Malherbe : 

“ Ne pas tenir à l’argent, étres.a-dessus de l'argent, c'est 
le plus grand signe, chez un homme d'ailleurs capable, qu'il 
est fait et qu'il est né pour la chose publique. Il est permis 
aux particuliers de tenir jusqu'à un certain point i l'argent, 
par intérêt ct consideration de famille; aux gouvernants des 

> peuples jumais.f d A 


As these words are being written, the publie press 
contains the following reference to a contemporary 
Scientist's. "contempt for money ” :} j 

; In an interview in a Paris paper this morning. M. Edouard 
Branly, the inventor, gives his reasons for refusing recently 
the position of technical manager to the French Mareoni 

Society, which was offered-to him. 

P Š 


* 2 Faust, IV .i, t Nouveaux Lundis, i May 29th, 1912, 
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“Tt is because I am making at this moment soie modest 
but long and thankless experiments. I am taking up all my 
old experiments again and modifying them, and varying 
them, in order to obtain or to learn from them certain ele- 
ments which are, as yet, unknown to us. In the matter of 
wireless telegraphy, we know the f.ets, and we ngke use 
of them, but we are ignorant of the principles upon which 
they are based." n P ‘ 

By means of these “thankless” researches the famous 
inventor hopes shortly to improve the receiver at prerent 
used for wizeless telegraphy. Itis in order not to be taken 
away from his own laboratory, where he. can carry on this 
research work, that M. Branly—who, like many men of 
genius, and especially inventors, is by no means rich, hence 
the surprise caused by his refusal—did not accept the 
generous offer of the Marconi Society. 

“As it is,” said the inventor, “one does not live long 
enough thoroughly to exhaust one single idea.” How can 
one lose one’s time gathering in gold pieces?” Ñ 


The plain truth is that the lust for money, as such, is 
a confession of mental poverty and of moral vulgarity. 
The “strenuous futility of mere accumulation is not 
likely to satisfy people when once they have been 
really educated." * — ,, 

In a later chapter some reference will be made to tho 
distinction, implied in what precedes, betweea work 
that is worthy of the name and work that is mere 
drudgery. That bribes and punishments are necessary 
in order to induce men’ to undertake the latter is un- 
fortunately true. That most of the manual occupations 
have, under the influence of machinery, passed from the 
former to the latter class, and that pride in: one's work 
is therefore becoming a thing of the past is also true. 
But so long as any work remains which possesses 
creative aspects, that work will be its own reward, 
and there will be men who yould rather undertake it 


à 
* Oliver Lodge, Man and the Universe, p. G7. 
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for a qneilioere salary than to do slave work at a high 
salary. Among the occupations which, at least in the- 
opinion of Goethe and Sainte-Beuve, should not be 
linked &o high salaries, is that of governor or admini- 
strato; in the opinion of M. Branly, that of scientist 
and iiüventor; and, “surely, under the same category 


„Should come the high priesthoods of art, literature, 


religion, education, and the rule of the home 

“As we look around us at the various professions and 
insfitutions of the day, we can scarcely fail*to see con- 
crete signs of the evil influence of the money power. 
Here is a minister of a “Congregational Church " who 
ought, years» ago, to have “had a change” to another 
pastoral charge, but can only get one by taking .a 
less remunerativo church in a country districó; he 
accordinb*y stays on and ruins the institution over 
which he is appointed shepherd. Here is another. 
minister who retuses—it occasionally happens—a more 
remunerative charge because, if he accepted it, his 
motives would be misunderstood. Here is another who 
does not refuse, and, on a salary of a thousand a year 
or more, preaches to a wealthy congregation. The 
cynical say that his migration was stimulated by the 
prospect of the stipend; the psychologist says that so 
long as the money motive is allowed and intended to 
operate it certainly will operate powerfully on most 
men; and the Student of social affairs says that not 
one preacher to rich men out of a hundred will ever 
dare to offend rich men, and that though scriptural 
denunciations, which no one takes seriously, may 
occasionally be heard from the pulpit, such a parable 
as that of the Labourers in the Vineyard will be left 
severely alone.. In fact, to denounce commercial 


“competition from a pulpit itself filled on the principle 


of competition, to procliim equality of wages for un- 
equal amovnts of work in a church where the pastor's 


c 
' 
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& 
stipend depends on his gifts of fluency ‘and "the like, 
would be farcical. 

And as we pass to other churches the same lósson 
is taught. While a Nonconformist minister cou now 
denounce the drink traffic—it being, in most cases, 
perfectly safe for him to denounée pe centuly ago 
it was not safe, and he accordingly did not do so. The 
Anglican clergyman, however much in earnest, must be 
far more cautious, for his flock is not often a teetotal 
flock. Flack and pastor, ir fact, nec ssarily adapt 
themselves to each other at a mediccre level so long 
as we allow selfish motives to play any important róle. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the same principle 
operates, and in particularly glaring forms. Does that 
Church denounce betting and gambling? Officially 
never, though here and there a casual priert- may do 
so on his own initiative. Indeed, if the Church were 
to denounce this vice, it would have ‘to denounce one 
of its own methods of raising money, namely, by 
lotteries.* But an even more glaring case of truckling 
to the money motive can be noted in a vast number of 
Catholic churches in this country. 

In the Epistle of "5t. James occurs the following 
denunciation of the worship of wealth: 


“ If there shall come into your assembly a man having a 
gold ring, in fine apparel, and there shall come in also a poor 
man in mean attire, and you haye respect to him that is 
clothed with the fine apparel, and shall say to him, Sit thou 
here well [in a good place]; but say to the poor man, Stand 
thou there or sit under my footstool: Do you not judge within 
yourselves [Are ye not partial in yourselves] 2. , " 


Now this plan of honouring the rich and slighting 
the poor is exactly the plan w hich the Roman Catholic 


Church employs in a vast number of its buildings. 
a- MORS 
* The writer saw the advertisement of a loiter: 
y for church building pur- 
poses at Lucerne a year or two ago. Itis also frequently used in England. 


et 


| 
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You eptet: ii'you produce a good coin for your seat 
you ,are ushered forward to the front, if you produce 
a smaller one you are placed in the middle seats, if 
you pay nothing you must sit among the poor wastrels 
at the,bgck of the church. Human vanity and ostenta- 
tion afe exploited in order to extort money. 

In the medical profession (where, however, a vast 
amount of work is done for beggarly payment and 
much even gratuitously) the money motive operates 
in fhe way described by Mr. Bernard Sliaw in his 
preface to Lhe Doctor's Dilemma. Poor doctors must 
not too severely denounce the hygienic errors or the 
medical prejudices of their patients; “ they must be- 
lieve, on the whole, what their patients believe; . . . 
the doctor may lay down the law despotically enough 
to the paient at points where the patient's mind is 
simply blank; but when tho patient has a prejudice, 
the doctor must either keep it in countenance or lose 
his patient. . . . Had Mr. Pickwiek's doctor told him 
that he would be much healthier if he slept on a camp 
bed by an open window, Mr. Pickwick would have 
regarded him as a crank and called in another doctor. 
Had he gone on to forbid Mr. Pickwick to drink brandy 
and water whenever he felt a chill, and assured him that 
if he were deprived of meat and salt for a whole year he 
would not only not die but would be none the worse, 
Mr. Pickwick wóuld have {fled from his presence as from 
that of a dangerous madman. .. . In short, private 
medical practice is governed not by science but by supply 
and demand; and however scientific a treatment may 
be, it cannot hold its place in the market if there is no 
demand for it; nor can the grossest quackery be kept off 
the market if there is a demand for it.” 

“And the richer doctor, or, at any rate, the richer 


. surgeon, is also, this iiie positively and not merely 


negatively, under the influence of the money motive. 


r 


t 
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“That any sane nation, having observed “that you 
could provide for the supply of bread by giving bikers 
a pecuniary interest in baking for you, should go on 
to give a surgeon a pecuniary interest in cuvting off 
your leg, is enough to make one despair of, political 
humanity. But that is precisely what we have done. 


And the more appalling the mutilation, the, more the, . - 


mutilator is paid...He who corrects tho ingrowing 
toe-nail receives a few shillings, he who cuts your 
inside out receives hundreds'of guineas, except when 
he does it to a poor person for practice.” 

Claptrap about the honour and the conscience of any 
group of professional men is futile in all ‘such cases as 
these considered in this chapter. Cabinet Ministers, 
ministers of religion, and medical men are "every bit 
as honourable and conscientious as other groups of 
men in the state, but if we deliberately tempt them to 
put their honour and their conscience in their pockets 
by making it far easier to do wrong than to do right, 
we must not expect the highest type of devotion to 
principle. 

All things considered, it is no wonder that in the sin 
of avarice, including the ecclesiastical sin of simony, the 
greatest man of the Middle Ages saw something more 
essentially horrible than in most of the other vices of 
the time. It is a vice that inverts the relationships 
of life, for hich reason-Danto, in imaginatively devising 
torments for the various classes of the damned, depicted 
Popes Nicholas III., Boniface VIII., Clement V., and the 


* Many more 
[Their] predecessors, stained with Simon's sin,” 


as upside down, each in his fiery hole in the third pit. of 
the eighth circle of hell. -4 


“ 
* Infeémo, Canto XIX, 


— 


à 
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And ihé bearing of all this on educational affairs ? 

The bearing surely is, that, whatever be our admini- 
strational devices for ascertaining and recognising merit, 
we shoxid not permit the foul principle of greed to 
introduce a disturbing element. If a teacher is pre- 
eminently great in his classroom, no bribe should be 
held out to tempt him to become a head master or an 
administrator. We may, it is true, give him, experience 
in these capacities, and he may legitimately covet the 
exporience, but he should covet it on other grounds than 
that it gratifies a lust for money. Who will dare to say 
that any one kind of educational work is indubitably 
of higher valus than any another? Or if we once begin 
to assess relative value, who will dare to say that a head 
master’s work or an administrator's work is higher than 
a class mücter's? But as things are, the class master, 
even if satisfied with the actual amount of his lower 
salary, is ashamed to remain a class master because its 
lowness is supposedly symbolic of inferior ability ; hence 
arises a totally artificial competition for “promotion” 
in addition to the natural competition among those 
teachers who would prefer the work of organisation 
to that of teaching. And as tlíere are no educational 
honours ,available except promotion, the administrator 
promotes” many a man who ought to remain in the 
classroom because his work there is of superlative merit. 
The salary motivé, in fact, may contribute not to educa- 
tional efficiency but to the reverse. And at another 
rung in the educational ladder a similar distraction is. 
introduced. , What guarantee have we that any one of 
Mr. Holmes's late colleagues is an enthusiast for educa- 
tion? If his salary were sufficiently low to remove 
every, suspicion of seli-secking, we should not- raiso 
fhe question of motives, but so long as any man who 


is engaged in supposgidly Creative work earns a salary 


0 
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higher, even a little higher, than others engaged in 
allied work, absolute confidence in his protessional 


bona fides is impossible. E 


“ Wer befehlen soll * 
Muss im Befehlen Seligkeit empfinden," etc. 


Ideals, however, are one thing and immediate possi- 


Dilities are another. Plato, Goethe, Sainte-Beuve and ' 


Ruskin may be wrong, M. Branly may be lacking in 
spirit, the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard may 
have no bearing on modern life. The money symbol 
may be—as in evening school affairs it has shown 
itself—powerful in professional affairs also. Just as 
the modern youth despises the free school more than 
he despises the school which charges a fee, so the 
nation may, for a while, continue to despise the teacher 
who earns a hundred a year more than it despises the 
teacher who earns three, the inspecto" who earns eight 
or the administrator who earns ten. 

Be itso, Then let us at least adjust our salaries to 
merit rather than merely to type of work. Let the very 
exceptional class teacher be bracketed with the excep- 
tional head teacher and the average official (these last 
two: are, by hypothesis, already selected on a basis of 
high ability). Let us, in short, have a system bf grades, 
cutting right across our system of oflices. The pro- 
posals of the three preceding chapters would enable the 
grading to be accomplished with subtlety and success. 
A man would then carry his grading with him whatever 
office he filled, and here and there in the system a class 
teacher would be earning the same salaty, because of 
his transcendent teaching abilities, as the psychological 
adviser earns because of his transcendent powers of 
reading character. The highest grade would, kow- 
ever, always have to be strictly limited in number 
and the attainment of*it would represent the highest 


toe 


^ 
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honour the adininistrational system could bestow., And 
the highest grade should be paid as high a salary as the 
highest grade of medicine, architecture, and the like. 
e 

Tf the thoughts set forth in this chapter are thoughts. 
of truth and soberness, the objection raised to a rotatory 
system on the ground of salary inequalities will no 
Jonger hoid good. And though the. present, writer can 
scargely preach that gospel of contempt towards rewards 
and, punishments which Mr. Holmes,” from the safe 
altitude of a Board of Education appointment, regards 
as valid and valuable for scholars if not for teachers, he: 
certainly woukl preach the doctrine that the chief external 
reward a teacher should expect is the recognition of his 
merits byshis fellows, not the increase of his salary. The: 
present book aims at ensuring that recognition just as the 
Holmes Circular aimed at rendering it impossible. 


^ 
— 2 — 
* See above, pp. 34, 51, 53. 
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the Poard of Education and still more or lss, recog- 


nised, for lack of anything better, in our assessments of 
children. His tests are as follows: * " 


Three Years Old. Point to nose, eyes, mouth, Enamerate 
objects in a picture. Repeat two numbers, not CoB penare. 
(Three attempts are allowed; one success is sufficient.) Repea 
a rentence of six syllables. Give family name. 

Four Years Old. Give sex. Name familiar objects, 04 
knife, Repeat three numbers, Compare two lines. Deseribe 
apicture, , 

Five Years Old. Com 
weights (e.g., 
Square. Re 
halfpennies, 
cut diagonally. 


Siw Years Old. Show right hand and left ear — Kepeat 
sentence of sixteen syllables. Compare two pictured heads, 
one being ugly and one pretty. Define an object by its use, 
Perform three simultaneous commissions, Say how old you 
are. Say whether it is morning or afternoon. 

Seven Years Old. Say what feature is missing in the 
drawn face, Say how many fingers you have. Copy a 
written sentence, Copy a diamond Shape. Repeat five 
numbers (three sets; one correct answer out of three is 
necessary) Describe A pieture (one or two persons are in 
the picture; mere enumeration of Objects is 
Count thirteen halfpennies. Name four coins, 

Hight Years Old, Read an ineident and r 
Points in if, Count in halfpennies (sous). 
colours. Count from 20 to 0. Compare two t| 


hings by memory 
(butterflies, flies), Write to dictation, x 
Nine Years Old. Give exact informatio; 


pare two boxes of very different 
three grammes and 12 grammes). Copy a 
peat a sentence of ten syllables. Count four 

Arrange the two separated pieces of «a card 


not enough), 


emember two 
Name four given 


nine 


R 


y : 
Condensea from Miss Johnson's &ccount in the Traini; g College Record, 


o 
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have JosQ your train, what ought you to do? (Two answers 
out of threemust be good.) 

Twelve Ye cars Old. Criticise sentences containing absurdities. 
Put three wotds into a sentence. Find more than sixty words 
in three minutes. Give definitions of such words as “ charity.” 
(Two'edod out of threg.) Put nine words in order. 

Fifteen Years Old. Repeat seven numbers. Find a word 


> that will rhyme with +—. Repeat a sentence of twenty-six 


syllables. Complete an incident in a consible manner. 

«Over Fifteen. Problems involving cutting out of shapes 
and imaginatively anticipating the result. State differences 
between idleness and leisure, a king and a president, ctc. 
Give back the substance of a passage. Interpret a picture. 

It-should» be pointed out that the first work of this 
kind was undertaken by De Sanctis in connection with 
childrer: of defective intelligence, and the investigator's 
aim waSoto invent means of determining the existence 
or the amount of the defect. De Sanctis used balls of 
different colours, cubes, pyramids and cards; his plan 
being to ask the child to pick out an object similar to 
the one shown, or to pick out the biggest, ete. Though 
the six tests were of regularly increasing difficulty and 
thus represented a valuable contribution to the subject, 
they were not elaborate and detailed enough, and Binet’s 
scheme,represents a further development. 

That some of Binet’s tests would be too easy, con- 
sidering the fact that English children go to school 
earlier than French, and others, perhaps, tod hard, and 
that various modifications of his scheme would be neces- 
sary before it could be applied to England need scarcely 
be emphasised. That it is a scheme pregnant with 
suggestion is obvious. 

Let us, then, assume that a system of examinations in 
intelligence is to be established throughout the country 

^or the empire, and that all children as they pass tertain 
` ages, perhaps seveng.ten, “twelve, thirteen, eighteen, will 
bà expected to sit for the examination corresponding to 


E 
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their age. Let us assume, also, that every child will 
carry a reference number from birth; that medical 
records of the child's health and physical characteristics 
will be kept; and that such results of the medicu and 
the educational examinations as are of value.ta the 
candidate will be entered openly in his record book and 


formal training (mental transfer), and partly in connec- 
tion with experiments more expressly determinative of 


Among tests devised by Kraepelin in Kis investigations 
of fatigue, and by Thorndike in his investigations of 
mental transfer, may be mentioned the followin 


B :—— 

1. Asheet is printed with capital letters, OYKTIUD 
and the individual is directed to mark as 
he can. Time and accuracy are both cale 
the other tests that follow, " 

2, A sheet is printed with Spanish Words, 
is directed to mark all words w 
t (or any other pair of letters). 


teg 


rds, and the individual ' 
hich contain both « and 


1 
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3. A sheet is printed with letters in a column, and the 
"individual is directed to write after each letter the one 
3 that precedes it in the alphabet. 
4, 4 sheet is printed with words like book, tree, ete., and 
the individual is directed to write after each a word 
“which means sopie kind of thing named by the printed 
word (Genus- Species- Test). 


6.4 


sheet is printed with a large number of hexagons, 
triangles, squares, cte., in rows and the individual has 
^ tomark off one kind of figure (e.g., hexagons). 
96. A serpentine maze ‘is supplied on a sheet, and the 
; individual is directed to draw a line midway between 
the two lines as quickly as possible. 


n 


Te The individual has to mark mis-spelt words in a piece 


of English. 

8, He has to give the words that are opposite in meaning 
te hhose of the supplied list. 

9. He has to add numbers together, these being supplied by 
means of a sheet covered with figures arranged in rows 
similar to the letters in 1; speed and correctness are 
both calculated. This was one of Kraepelin's favourite 
tests for fatigue. 


Then there is a series of tests employed by Burt in 
his investigations into gener.l intelligence; some of 
these are simple sensory tests, others simple motor 
tests, others sensori-motor, and others again tests of 
memory, habituation, or attention. 

It may be asxed how tests of a “ simple „sensory ” or 
"*simple motor" kind can have any bearing on general 
intelligence. The answer is that one of the very points 
which the investigator wished to discover was whether 
general intelligence correlated closely, as Galton, Spear- 
| man, and others held, with sensory acuteness (c.g, power 
| to discriminate minute differences of weight) and with 
motor delicacy (e.g., in dealing cards or tapping with a 
pencil). On the wholes Burt's results showed that the 
higher anc more complex the test the more ‘satisfactory 
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it was as an indication of general intelligente; meverthe- 
less “all the mental activities were pervaded, more or 
less, by a single fundamental capacity, forming, ifs it 
were, their. greatest common measure.” This universal 
ingredient, this “central factor” has been identified 
with “ general intelligence. Among Burt's tests" were 
the following :— 
J 


' 
Discrimination of souches, weights, sounds. 


d 

2. Speed in dealing eards or tapping with a pencil, " 

9. Tapping on a moving zig-zag row of dots (MeDouga]l' 3 
method). ' 

4. Sorting cards in certain specified ways. 

5. The production of a spot pattern rapidly seen. 

6. Drawing or pricking a pattern seen in a mirror, 


7. Memory of concrete nouns, abstraet nouns and nonsense 
words. = 


Burt’s chief result was that the simple sensory and 
motor tests showed rather low correlaion (below +5) 
with general intelligence, while the more complex tests 
showed higher correlation (above 5). With this result 
in his possession, he extended his investigations by 
devising or adopting new tests of a still higher kind. 
They were the following +— 


l. The picking out of a complete alphabet from tw 
board alphabets mixed together; 
noted. 

2. The bigection, trisection, 
lines. (Did not turn ‘out 

9. The Kombinations-Metho 

4. The speed of writing many times a piece of familiar 
prose, e.g., The Lord's Prayer. t 

5. An association test similar to that described above, 
p. 108. 

6. A hundred simple practical questions are 
being allowed for answers. The numb 
determined, E 


* Journal of Experimental Psychology, 


o card- 
the time required is 


and more diticult dividing of 
to be a reliable test.) 


given, 71 mins. 
er answered is 


Nov., 1911; also Chili St «dy, July, 1911. 


de of Ebbinghaus, (See below.) . 


— GR 
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7. Analogits have to be completed in “rule of three” 
© fashion, e.g., Eating : Drinking :: Hungry : ? 
3. Words are given (e.g., bark, bottle), and out of them 
' sentences ave to be made expressing the closest possible 
"connection between the two ideas. 
99 syllogisms are given, some valid, some fallacious, and 
the valid ones have to be indicated. 
10. Estimation a£ @glance of the number of dots on cards. 
11. The recombination of a dissected picture. 


‘Of these eleven, the best tests of general intelligence 
appeared to be Nos. 1, 3, 7, 8, 10 and 11, some of which 
may be deseribed as tests in logical inference and others 
as tests in apperception. 

There was a time, nob many years ago, when there 
seemed some hope of testing native intelligence by means 
of somg simple apparatus, like the wsthesiometer (two 
compass: “points placed on the skin in order to determine 
sensitiveness to distance), or by means of a simple 
test of memory. It was believed that there was a cor- 
relation between sensitiveness and intelligence, and 
between memory and intelligence. The latter correla- 
tion undoubtedly exists, the former is more doubtful. 
Broadly, Burt’s results indicate that very simple tests 
are not adequate for the purpose of testing intelligence; 
we have to devise tests involving a variety and a com- 
plexity of factors. This, after all, is what we should have 
expected, intelligence being the reverse of mechanical. 

, Let us, then, review some of the non- -mechanical tests 
suggested in the pages that precede. Perhaps the 
most valuable of these is the Kombinations-Methode of 
Ebbinghaus. : 

This, which consists in the filling-in of words omitted 

from a consecutive piece of prose, has been shown 


3 repeatedly to be “a good measure of intellectual 


ability." The reason for this is obvious. ‘he bo 
y 
ne ^ 
* Brown, Mental Measurement, p. 126 


[4 
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who cen fill in such blanks successfully must fist have 
grasped the general sense of the passage, and must 
possess a good store of words from whick to fill’ the 
blanks up. This means that he must have readanuch, 
and read thoughtfully ; the quantity and quality ef his 
reading must both have been high, and his knowledge of 


words, or, what is much the same tling, the exactness of , 


his thoughts, must be»eonsiderable. The Kombinations- 
Methode. is, indeed, worthy of its name; far more than 
any of our ‘ordinary methods of testing intelligence, it 
involves “taking in” and “giving out”; the impressional 
and the expressional side of mental life are both involved, 
There is little doubt, then, that it will find a permanent 
place in the competitive examinations of the future. 

The value of ordinary composition is also very great, 
but is below that of the Kombinations-Methoad in one 
respect, namely that it is less susceptible of exact mathe- 
matical treatment. The number of blanks successfully 
filled up, unsuccessfully filled up, or filled up with 
mediocre success can be ascertained without much 
difficulty, and shallow or topsy-turvy thought can 
not only be readily detected but, so to speak, almost 
assesses itself. To judyé of composition, on the other 
hand, is to fall back upon personal impressions of a 
vague kind. Probably no examiner judging of composi- 
tion would ask for more than ten grades of assessment ; 
the Kombinutions-Methode would supply, if necessary, 
a hundred grades, and cach grade would be quite as 
reliable as. the much coarser grades of the composi- 
tion examination. Negative marks are aiso possible 
with this method, whereas in assessing composition 
they are rarely employed. 

No doubt greater delicacy could, without much diftj- 


culty, be introduced into our rough-and-ready assessments ` 


of composition. Correctness ii the use of words is at 
Present the main or the only element demah^ded, with 


e! 


v "€ 
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the rgsu% that in school work a pernieious,stfess is 
laid on “short sentences” and “simple words,” two 
of the many teachers’ fetiches for whose popularity 
somebedy of half a century ago, perhaps a Board of 
Education official, must have been responsible. Tf, 
however, marks, and high marks, were given for rich- 
ness and appositenefs of vocabulary, and still higher 
marks for originality of thought, anc if, perhaps, negativo 
marks also were assigned for blunders, the composition 
test, would become a more delicate and ‘efticient test 
of ability than it is, Still, it never could be made, so to 
speak, so automatically efficient as the Kombinations- 
Methode; its great ad vantage is that it reveals originality 
better than the latter. On the whole, we may say that 
the Kombinations-Methode makes the comparative assess- 
ment of Melium abilities much easier than it has hitherto 
been—medium abilities, being close together, are always 
difficult to ditferentiate—but that for the higher abilities 
the method needs to be supplemented by a composition 


test. " 
There are some difficulties, however, even with the 


Kombinations-Methode as hitherto employed. Fairy tales, 
and the like, have been used td excess, with the result 
that visual and concrete scenes have played too great a 
part; and, secondly, the subjective opinions and impres- 
sions of the person who marks the papers still play some 
part in the assessthent, though ncs, of course, fo such an 
extent as with composition. What is desirable* is that in 
every case one word, and one word only, should be the 
mot juste in any particular case, and that marks should 
be adjusted to the nearness of approach to this word, 
Still, though this delicacy is absolutely necessary in 
scientific calculations of correlations, such as Burt's, it 
would not be go urgently necessary in the B examinations 
as to frighten examiners away from the method, 
* Burt, Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, November, 1911, 
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Thare can be little doubt that several of Bmef's tests. 
will, in various forms, figure in these examinations, 
Among the tests for the ten year old child (see Above) 
there is one which consists in including three given words 
in a sentence; eg., book, floor, dust. This is yelearly 
a kind of inverted Kombinations*Methode, and it also 
bears a certain resemblance to‘ one of Burt's tests 
(No. 8. Eor the same year we find questions asked 
which demand intelligent answers : eg., When you have 
broken something which does not belong to you, what 
ought you to do? This, again, is somewhat akin to 
oue of Burt's tests (No. 6). Perhaps, an even more 
valuable kind of test, and one which coukl be extended 
to more mature adolescents, is one deseribed for twelve 
year old children, namely, the criticism of sentences 
containing absurdities. Some of those givun by Miss 
Johnson are the following :— 


An unfortunate cyclist had his head broken and died 
on the spot; he was carried to hospital and it is feared 
that he will not recover. The body of an unfortunate 
girl was found on the moors yesterday cut into eighteen 
pieces. It is believed that she killed herself. Yester- 
day there was a railh y accident, but it was not serious. 
The number of the dead is only 48. I have three 
sisters, Laura, Jane, and myself. i 


Rather similar, though used for fifteen year old children, 
is the incident problem, such as the following :— 


A person who was walking in the forest stopped 
suddenly, terrified, and ran to the nearest police station 
to announce that he had seen on the i;anch of a tree 
a—What ? h 
The intelligent pupil will answer “a body,” the un- 

intelligent will suggest a Norman baron, a monkey. a 
leaf, à snake, a robber, , Md 


An inspector known fo tle writer has himself occa: 


sionally experimented in the use of problsms more or 


Pr 
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less sigilyr to the above. The episode of David Cepper- 
field and the waiter may, for example, be read to a class 
with bs muclnimpressiveness as the visitor can summon 
up, ané the question may follow: “ Why did not the 
waiter, drop dead after drinking the beer?” The less 
intelligent children will reply: * Because he was used 
to it,” thus falling into the very trap laid for David,.or 
will allege some other absurd reason. A much more 
dificult problem is presented by Henry V.'s plausible 
argument about Fate in his address to the army reported 
in Shakespeare's play : 
“ If we are marked to die we are enow 

To do our country loss, ard if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour." 


It coultl hardly be expected that many children would 
see clearly through this fallacious plea, bu& in schools 
for adolescents some sensible answers would be forth- 
coming, 

Although a purely mathematical test is, when taken 
alone, inadequate as a test of general intelligence, the 
mathematical aspects of nature and life should certainly 
be drawn upon in any scheme of Gxamination. Attempts 
should be made to discover new applications of 
mathematical principles, so that “cram” may be, in 
large measure, circumvented. There is, however, some 
difficulty in devising fair problems of a novel kind, 
oWing to variations in the knowledge possessed by 
children. An apparently innocent question on a horse 
pulling a barge has been known to paralyse a child who 
had never been on a towpath, and who imagined that 
the horse was ix the barge. . . . Such difficulties will bo 
removed as soon as a habit-catalogue and a knowledge 
catalogue has been framed, but until then the only ‘ching 
to do is to exercise care in® selecting novel problems, to 
give variety, and, above all, to invent new applications 


e 
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of fxmiliar material Excellent problems ort choosing 
between such and such trains, trams, otc., can be framed 
for town children—problems with less quantitativeness 
and more contingency than those of the arithmetic book, 
and with, in fact, a closer approach to “ common-sense.” 

Problems involving the selection of pertinent facts are 
of great value. Donser* has devised some suggestive . 
tests on this basis» Two are hére reproduced in an 
abbreviated form :— 


(A) The following reasons have been given to show why 
New York has become a larger city than Boston. As 
quickly as you can, place a cross like this, +, before 
each reason you think a good one:— ` 

1. New York is an island. 

2. More foreigners live in New York than in Boston. 

9. New York is on a large river, coming fron à rich ngri- 
eultural region. 

4. Mr. Rockefeller has a fine home in New York. 

5. New York has more churches than Boston. 

(Five others.) 

(B) These reasons have been given to show that oak wood 
is better than pine for making furniture. Check the good 
reasons, is 
1. Oak wood is harder than pine. 

2, Oak trees have acorns, pine trees do not, 

3. Oak wood takes a finer polish than pine. 

4. Oak trees have more beautiful leaves. 

5. Oak trees make gcod homes for squirrels, 
(Five others.) 


Here again it will be seen that a quartitative assess- 
ment of some delicacy is possible. In test. of this kind, 
however, it seems desirable that no answer should be 
accepted without some reason being assigned, otherwise 
guesswork is introduced as it is in arithmetical problems 
which have to be answered, by a Yes or No or their 


—— —-— 


* Quoted by Colvin. The Learning Process, p. la. 
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equivaleniy e^ “In which way would you prefer tọ buy 
postcards, at the rate of eleven for a shilling or at 
thirtebnpence’ a dozen?" The reasons need not be 
entirely validentire validity in such cases means pro- 
found knowledge—but they should be sensible. 

In history the prolem method has been worked out, 
particularly for secondary schools, by Mr. Keatingę.* 
There is no doubt that the diflierlties experienced in 
teaching history with any supposed thoroughness are due 
to the huge mass of facts*which have to be memorised 
in order to be reproduced at examinations. If the 
problem method were to be more extensively employed, 
the hegeness of the task would be reduced. The exami- 
nation paper would state certain facts (not ask the pupil 
to state them), and the test would consist in selecting such 
facts as seem pertinent, or drawing inferences from them. 
Cram would be useless, commonsense all important, 

The present writer believes that—for some years to 
come, at any rate—some useful material for testing 
intelligence in unconventional ways is supplied by pic- 
tures, particularly historical and geographical. The 
educational neglect of pictures is one of the most 
puzzling phenomena of the day, but the very neglect 
renders them of special value, if not in the kind of test 
here being considered, in the inspections to be discussed 
in the next chapter. 

„The examples that follow may strike the reader un- 
favourably, and, indeed, they are only given for the 
purpose of suggesting possibilities. 

Yeames’s well-known picture When did you last see 
your father? might be made a basis for sundry questions, 
some of a very thought-compelling kind. The characters 
and professions of the puritans interrogating the boy 
may be considered (from_ the former some important 
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lessons in tolerance might be deduced, if a l:sson were 
being given in the subject). One obvious question which 
needs mere intelligence is, * Do you think the’ boy's 
father is far away and safe?” i a 

Gow's picture, After Waterloo: Sauve qui pert» might 
be used to test a child's power ot rational imagination, 
and, perhaps, his knowledge (if ary) of the principles of 
artistic design. In he picture we see the defeated army 
rushing along in wild confusion, some soldiers being 
even trodden under foot by their comrades. Meanwhile, 
the road in the foreground is largely empty. Why did 
not the jostling and harassed soldiers use the whole 
breadth of the road? A question like this calls forth 
some very wild answers (‘Because there's English in 
the field,” etc.), but, given time, the real answer (one 
based on artistic, not historical, reasons) wil! be thought 
of by one or more children, and even those children who 
do not succeed in alighting upon it readily reveal whether 
they possess high or low intelligence by the kind of 
answers they give. 

This example, of course, is an unusually hard one; 
easier ones are provided in abundance. “Is that tho 
sun or the moon shimiug in the picture?” “Are we 
looking north, south, east, or west in this picture ? " 
“To what century does this man, judging from his 
portrait, belong?” “Estimate the, latitude of the 
country of which wo here have à sea-side view." 
Still, on the whole, works of art are of more use in 
connection with inspections than examinations, 

Of the A examinations little will here be said. Tho 
teacher may justly object that the B examinations would 
be far too severe for the average child, and that some 
tests of a more mechanical kind. tests of mere knew- 
EP tutos Es ou" scholar" are to he filled with 

g - this is true. There should, therefore, 
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be A examinations as well as B examinations, ang ulti- 
mately the two will almost certainly coalesce. 

To opposite principles are, indeed, commonly opera- 
tive in,schoct work as also in modern society. Children 
are sometimes “marked high” because they will be 
discouraged if “mavked low"; more rarely they are 
marked on a severely competitive principle. In the 
first instance we find such absurdities as the follow 
ing, which is the top of the actual mark list of a large 
city boys’ school :— 


AD- Coxro-SprELL- Wair- Anitu- Draw- Reci- Exo- Geo- Per- 
ING, SITION. IN ING, METIC, ING. TATION. LISH. GRAPHY, CENT. 
^ 100 100 90 100 100 90 100 100 100 98 
B 590 100° 100 100 100 100 90 100 100 98 
c 100 100 100 100 100 100 90 80 100 97 
D, 80 100 90 100 100 100 100 90 100 96 


and so on, 

“ Absurdities." Yes, (rom the standpoint of competition, 
or of general intelligence, or of the B examinations; 
only two marks here separate the first two boys from 
absolute perfection and omniscience; within the narrow 
space between 98 and 100 a Leonardo, a Bacon, or a 
Goethe would have to find room. But the eye of charity 
can see operating in this ghsurd mark-list another 
principle than the one hitherto discussed in this chapter, 
For the'A examinations are not the same in principle as 
the B examinations, though doubtless the latter ‘will 
exert some influence on the latter and make them less 
mechanical than many examinations have been in the 
past. In the A examinations even the poor dullard will 
be able to seczu marks. " 

Still, it must be admitted that the constant over- 
marking of such subjects as reading is a reflection upon 
the person who indulges in it. 
> From such over-estimates administrators have è right 
to draw inferences concerring his educational calibre, as 


‘also from clumsy equalisation of subjects,- €. map 
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drawing (100 marks), arithmetic (100 marks) In the 
case of such subjects as reading (mechanical), writing, 
and needlework, it is possible that only differ ntial 
or net marks should be assigned at all; thus, if the 
gross marks for writing are in one year 75 and in the 
next 82, the differential mark wil. be 7, and this will 
aceurately indicate the boy's progress in the subject 
during a year, which the marks 82 would not. 

One cause of the over-marking of most school subjects 
is, of course, the yearly syllabus, a device which, after 
“payment by results,” has probably done more than 
anything else to injure the fair fame of tho primary 
school. So deep-rooted is the idolatry of the sy}labus 
that, if a head teacher were to examine a class in the 
work assigned for the previous year, or for a year 
previous to that, many class teachers would, p-otest—a 
practical admission of the charge somotimes brought 
against the school by its critics, namely, that the know- 
ledge and training given is lacking in permanence, The 
truth is, of course, that, if the head teacher always 
included back work in his terminal examinations, he 
would not only ease the work of teacher and scholars, 
but add greatly to its .fectiveness, though, it is true, 
the 98% prodigies would perish—not lamented. , 

School inspection is to be considered in the next 
chapter, but at one or two points examination and 
inspection : overlap. Subjegts like reading need the 
personal visit of the inspector. And reading, or tne 
Wider subject of speech or oral composition, is not 
likely to be the only subject of this kina Unquestion- 
ably an examination in habits will have to play an 
important part in future administration, the old subjecti 
of " deportment" being revived and extended in Scope, 
But first our educationists must draw up a list” o: 
desirable habits—not the cla,trap habits of the formal 
trainer, industry, accuracy, ete., which are aardly habits 
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at all bat ideals—but quite specific fragments f skill 
and efficiency. The total lack of such a list is a painful 
comhentary" on the state of contemporary educational 
thought.  * 

The present chapter, indeed, crammed though it is 
With detailed matters will have failed of its purpose if 
the reader is not convinced that the science of examina- 
tions is in its infancy. Of architectonic views on this 
subject there are none either in England or abroad. The 
neayest approach to them Will perhaps be found in one of 
Basley's works* with its list of “ controls of conduct ” : 

1. Inherited, 
2. Acquired: 
A. Specific Habits. 
B. Ideas, Meanings, Principles. 
? a C. Ideals and Emotionalised Standards, 
D. Prejudices and Tastes. 
E. Atitudes and Perspectives. 
and with its list of * values ": 


1. Values to be realised in fulfilling the training functions. 


2. do, do. do. instructional functions. 
3. do. do. do. inspirational functions, 
4. do. do. do. ^ disciplinary functions, 
b. do. do. do. recreative functions. 

6. do. do. do. interpretive functions. 


When British administration, working from this scheme 
of Bagloy's, or a*better ons, has: surveyed the territory 
over which it is to rule, we shall then begin to have a 
science of examinations. 

And yet everything will not have to be examined every 
year or every three years. The “ inspirational functions ” 
of the school will be estimated better by inspection and 
by.decade-covering investigations than by examinations 
df the kind here discussed. And even the examination of 
knowledge and habit will tot be so Hereulean, a task as 
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some óf the above remarks may seem to imply.: Fer the 
element of chance may be employed to Some extent to 
lessen the administrator's and even the sdaioolmaster's 
task. 

` Assuming that, in the A examinations at any rat., the 
division into “subjects” continues to be recognised, the 
actual subjects to be examined in any one term or year 
may be determined by drawing lots. Conceivably, too, 
where there is conflict of opinion among the examiners 
who are deciding the problems to be set at the A or B 
Examinations, this principle may have to be employed 
for the sake of simplicity and expeditiousness. 
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Tue value and necessity of criticism and, at the same 
time, its danger and mischief, have been already urged.* 
It is a cgrd task to say whether the “ eaptain-on-his- 
own-deck” theory, with its rejection of criticism from 
without, or the.** complete-detachment " theory, with its 
erection of several hundred crities into a privileged class, 
is the more perilous for the State. 

Every teacher (doctor, clergyman...... ) needs plenty of 
criticism, and yet this is the thing which, at present, he 
rarely gets, though he gets mue praise and blame of an 
irresponsible kind. A far subtler critical instrument 
than amy at present in existence will have to be devised 
if education is not to be for ever a mediocre, disap- 
pointing, unrealised thing. , In urging this, however, the 
weiter is not rancorously criticising the critics, namely, 
the inspectors of the Board of Education (nor, indeed, of 
the local authorities). The inspectors are as good as the 
teachers, and the teachers are as good as the System, 
Still, though he does not bite his thumb at you, ‘sir, 
he, much venturing, bites his thumb. And he does so 
heciuse the Holmes Circular has lifted the thedirical 

curtain and shown how ded are the “properties " of 


"* See p. 800 jg... 
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the travelling company from Whitehall, and how, only too 
well, they match the tattered garments of the occupants of 
the auditorium. Y^: 2 

If the sorry, feeble and ignoble stuff of th.s Cireular— 
it seems poor stuff even now, after all allowances 
have been made, and after a few crumbs of gritty 
anā desiccated nutriment have beca tortured from it— 
represents the best tiat Whitehall can supply to feed 
and invigorate the flaccid system of modern education, 

criticism, though not rancorous and negative criticism, 
' becomes a duty. 

It is an interest, too. For, some ten or more years 
ago, an intimate friend of tho writer, almost his 
double, breathed, for a few delirious moments, the 
air of Whitehall He had applied to become an 
inspector of schools. e“ 

From information provided from a private source he 
learnt that a form of application had firsti to be filled up, 
and that then ** as much influence as possible was to be 
brought to bear from every possible quarter.” Cabinet 
ministers were desirable but even Privy Councillors were 
not to be despised. A complaisant Privy Councillor was 
accordingly requisitionet, and after some months of 
waiting, an interview was arranged with the Whitehall 
triumvirate. 

In the great triumvirates of history there has generally 
been a sleeping membe:—a Crassus or'a Lepidus. This 
was not the case in the present instance. Lord London- 
derry and Sir William Anson were friendly though not 
loquacious, while Sir Robert Morant (Mr. he then was) 
did his best to put the blushing candidate at his ease. 
The latter, detecting, as he thought, the lineaments of 
tke house of Castlereagh in the scholarly face of Sir 
William Anson, confused him with Lord Londonderry—® 
bad start: but to Sir Robert's’ leading questions he replied - 

A confidentiel and non-committal terms that seemed to 
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strike him (the candidate) as eminently prudent; for 
example, though knowing nothing of Holmes Circulars 
—still in the womb of time—he pointed out, with 
mingled midesty and satisfaction, that he had beén, 
e fortematel or unfortunately," a pupil teacher. Sir 
Robort Morant smiled; made a remark in his Scottish 
way about the cafididate's good fortune in “having 
survived it " ; and^the interview came to an end.. As 
in the instance of Mr. Barkis's-proposals to Peggotty, 
“nothing come of it.” Clearly, one Privy Councillor 
was ridiculously insufligient in cases of unsatisfactory 
» educational antecedents. 

Indeed, Whitehall did well to be careful, entrusted, as 
it seemed t6 outsiders, with the guardianship of a pro- 
found, albeit elusive, educational philosophy, the basis 
of the’ verdicts passed upon the work of this teacher 
and that? 

But we now know the truth; there is no profound 
philosophy behind these verdicts; and whether there is 
high enthusiasm, whether there are even generous human 
feelings towards children and teachers would seem, on 
the first reading of the Holmes Circular, to be doubtful. 
Great men do not go about seeking, under however 
plausible a pretext, to exchfde the less fortunate from 
the good things they possess. 

But enough of this now well-worn theme. The in- 
spectors of the Board of Education are as good as the rest 

,of us; and if,'at the present moment, they were swept 
away, any imaginable body of immediate successors 
would probahly be no better, and might be worse, than 
they. Tle present writer is sincerely convinced of this. 
Nepotism and snobbery are odious, but in the present 
instance they have provided as efficient an inspectorate 
as. the average school deserves, and the very aloofness 
of these men from the toilsome and sometimés squalid 
details of a teacher's training saves them. Írom some of 
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the narrow fznaticisms'and jealousies that too often dog 
the teacher's life. Unfortunately, the aloofness saves 
them too often from earnest purpose and from firm 
grasp of reality, and the very system under which 
they work appears to do little to supply their imeyit- 
able needs, nS 

It would indeed be possible to urge on behalf of the 
inspectors of the Board of Education the very plea here 
urged on behalf of teashers. Are the inspectors treated 
as they should be? Is there a Suggestion Book, at 
Whitehall? Has the philosophy of self-expression, 
preached by Mr. Holmes and applied to the rustics 
of Sompting, been applied here? Are inspectors ordered 
about like constables, and told to be quie; like good 
children? Who assesses merit among them, who is 
there at Whitehall that can assess merit with the infinite 
delicacy that the importance of the inspect&r's office 
demands? Who realises at Whitehall that an inspector 
of front-rank ability as a teacher, and possessed of that 
power of reading character which Otto Ernst has depicted 
in the Dr. Prell of his play, is a national asset worth 
twenty colleagues whose achievements have been confined 
to pioneering a fad or distributing criticisms d la the 
latest memorandum? Ti} all probability, the abler 
inspectors of the Board of Education have, except in 
matters of salary, quite as just a grievance as the teachers 
they inspect. Upon what principle are they promoted ? 
Who are the great men: among them ahd who are the 
small? Who knows? How can anyone know? In 
particular the wider and more general relation of the 
educationist to the State Would seem to be almost 
ignored at Whitehall; for, though local authorities 
usually give a considerable amount of public freedom 


to their Officials, the Board of Education is definitely . 
Yestrictiye, 
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Even in the matter of school reports inspectors have 
somBtiiies—or so the rumour goes—a right to be angry. 
Wijh infinite toil the document has been drawn up, 
symmetrical as a vase, variegated as a chessboard with 
the White of praise and the black of blame, with a bold 
phrasé here and a gubtle hint, verging on the unofticial 
and the humorous, there, with the latest idea from 
Arizons lying cheek by jowl with a sound doctrine of 
working-class education ; the thing is perfect, and even 
the inspector's colleague, usually critical,» confesses a 
níster-pieco. But, alas! the report has to go through 
other hands* before it descends on the school, The 
vase becomes a vessel unto dishonour ; obliquely across 
the chessboard a line is ruthlessly drawn, the humour 
is *blue-pencilled along with the latest from Arizona, 
thougl»the latter may reappear in ten years’ time over 
someone else’s signature. 

The editing of reports by persons who have never seen 
the school is, of course, an inevitable part of the present 
system with its slipperiness, irresponsibility, and lack of 
thoroughness. Inspectors can make good guesses as to 
the condition of a school and can sometimes throw out 
useful suggestions, but in defpult of any reliable system 
of examinations and, what is equally important, in the 
totally unsettled state of educational opinion on almost 
every subject, they can rarely venture on an emphatic 
and detailed condemnation of, anything whatever, and 
'eulogies are recognised to be almost equally dangerous 
because, once in writing, they cannot be recalled. Young 
inspectors, iv is true, may attempt both condemnation, 
and eulogy but—What are “examiners” for ?—older 
colleagues interfere and the document is “ toned down '* 
before the persons concerned receive it. The broad 
resülós aro inefficiency and not uncommonly injustice ; 
an inferior school receives a mediocre or even a flattering 
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report, and occasionally the converse holds good; a 
school is condemned to a mediocre report when an 


actual examination would reveal unexpected rerits. ; 


To quote from a 1910 article: t g 

We have seen, in connection with examinations, „that 
two opposite principles are commonly at work in schools. 
Children are sometimes “marked high" because they will 
be discouraged it “marked low”; more rarely taey are 
marked according to actual ability, and then the head 
teacher is vegarded as “severe.” Something can be said 
on psychological grounds in favour of both views (compare 
Case V. with Case VIIL, pp. 250-1), but there is no doubt 
that the former principle is being ridden almost to death 
and that greater discrimination, both in praise and bleme, 
is called for, In fact, as with grown-up people so with 
children, there is need of much more criticism of « frank 
and perfectly friendly kind; we need to “know Qiiselves ” 
better; we need to be honestly taken to task when we 
blunder, and to be honestly praised when we do well. What 
would not some of us have given if, years ago, a wise man, 
after listening to us teach or hearing us make a speech or 
detecting us in a bad blunder, had taken us aside and talked to 
us frankly about ourselves? The only professional advisers 
at present are the palmists and the phrenologists; but why 
should we not look forwaré to the time when every school 
teacher will have somewhere in the official world a wise 
man or woman whose main duty will be to study that 
teacher’s character and make of it all of which it is possible? 
Even amid the haphazard bustle of our present-day arrange- 
ments a little of this personal elément comes in; sickness or 
death calls forth sympathetic letters from Official-chiefs ; but 
on the whole the real “psychology” of admjnistration has 
not yet received serious attention, 1 
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The teacher should learn that criticism is not the, same 
thing Gs éondemnation. 

Full, free, friendly criticism is a necessity for all of us, 
because without it we stagnate or deteriorate. Though 
A's geography teaching may be declared to be below his 
arithmetic teaching,eA has no need to feel aggrieved. 
The man who passes judgment on A might not teach 
geography any better, he might admittedly teach it 
worse. We must rid ourselves entirely of the notion 
that "eritieism is necessarily condemnation; we must 
adopt the attitude towards our critic that penitents 
adopt towards their father-confessor, an attitude which, 
whatever it may actually be, is certainly not one of 
resentment, At present our egoism rises up in revolt 
agaiist -criticism, but there is no reason why, if a 
satisfactórs system of educational administration were 
established, this state of affairs should continue. In 
those cireumstarices we should not only accept criticism, 
we should beg for it as the penitents in Dante's 
Purgatory welcomed their purifying pains. How far 
we are from that state is a rather melancholy fact 
to contemplate. One helpful proposal, made by an 
experienced educationist know to the writer, is that 
there should be two kinds of reports, ono for the general 
publie, merely outlining the condition of the school, the 
other a detailed semi-private report, very copious, and 
therefore really helpful. Public, reports, in the present 
condition of educational administration, with the func- 
tions of layman and official undefined, may do more 
harm than good by wounding the egoism and arousing 
the jealousy of teachers. 

Take one simple instance. It is a moot point whether, 
in reporting on a school, the name of a teacher should be 
inentioned, either favourably or unfavourably. Teachers 


so gladly seize hold of. a f&vourable reference, and are so 


aggrieved at an unfavourable one, that a report/containing 
: h : 
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such a reference may upset a school for’ seyeral years. 
It is the old trouble*—lack of absolute cettainty as 
to the validity of the judgment passed on this person 
or that. On the other hand, references to particular 
classes in the school, the names of the teachers being 
omitted, is hardly more satisfactory, and may even lead 
to abuse of the references. Thus has arisen the practice 
of making most reports very general, and sometimes 
actually colourless. But even this does not satisfy 
teachers. -The better ones complain that their work is 
not differentiated from that of the worst, and that the 
latter are winning credit for the work done by their 
colleagues. i 
There is a pestilent heresy, spread broadcast by 
teachers’ journals, that schools are “ over-inspected.” 
The truth is, that of the kind of criticism, v-hich the 
school needs there is not enough, in some parts of 
England there is hardly any; and this fact is some- 
times pathetically expressed in the complaint of a 
teacher that no one has come to see his or her work 
for two, three, or even more years. The complaint is 
symptomatic of the blight which is everwhere spread- 
ing over the primary school owing to the increasing 
separation between the teacher and the official. Hardly 
anywhere does the teacher look forward to entering the 
inspectorate, and (the same fact in other words) hardly 
anywhere és it necessary for inspectors:to study teachers. 
with the care that would be demanded if the possibility 
of their becoming inspectors were recognised. The N.U.T. 
is pursuing a mistaken policy in protestinfagainst copious- 
and exhaustive inspection; the true policy is to devise & 
bureaucracy in which teachers can have confidence, 
and which can fill its own ranks almost automatically 
from ihe ranks of the abler teachers, To protest against 
copious inspection is to protest against the abler teachers. 
* P. 283, 
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being discovezed ; that, in its turn, is to protest against 
their deiug promoted; and that, in its turn, medhs, at 
the worst, nepotism and snobbery, and at the best, the 
system against which Professor Adams, in the article 
above €eferred to,* raised a note of w: arning. 

Thé writer assumes, therefore, that the inspector, in- 
stead of being doomed to be a yanishing quantity in 
schools, i3 likely to Tnerease in importance ; that hé is. 
going to see everything, to read teachers through and 
thro«gh, and that after his visits, instead of, the usual 
chuekles at the many things he failed providentially 
to observe, ranging from castigations of boys to the 
repeated use of a veteran coffee-pot in the drawing 
lessofi, there" will be congratulations that so discern- 
ing a man had entered the school. The writer does 
not believe that teachers would fundamentally resent 
copious indpection if it were authoritative and helpful, 
though they do,resent a system which neither boldly 
constructs nor efliciently criticises. He proceeds there- 
fore, to consider further some of the problems of school 
inspection. 

Teachers sometimes accuse each other of preparing 
“show work” for the observation of visitors. There is 
nothing necessarily iniquitous ^n this. Why should we 
attempt°to deny that we can give a better lesson if we 
carefully prepare it than if we make no preparation, or 
that we can teach some things better than others? “Tt 
is, out best monients—nof our worst—that reveal our 
real selves.”+ Of course, if the “show work" takes the 
form of doctore? drawings or of carefully adjusted arith- 
metical examples—if it is something other than what it 
professes to be, normal work done with exceptional.care .. 
—the case is different, and inspectors should not be 
dedeived by it. One of the proposals of a preceding 


"mp: 284-5. Now embodied in his EvC'ution of Educational Theory, Chapter XII, 
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chapter was in the direction of encouraging and judging 
«show work," in the form of publie specimen lessens. 

Many young teachers, and some who arg not young, 

are easily thrown off their balance by an, inspectorial 
visit, and frequently, having communicated their atxieties 
to their children—particularly girls—by depiciing the 
visitor as an ogre, they find that the children themselves 
are rendered abnormal, and a paralysis comes- over the 
whole class. The doctrine of Anpassung is of great 
importance here. Every inspector who knows his-busi- 
ness should set himself to put teacher and pupils at 
their ease. Perhaps he should not go quite to the length 
of following the advice of Mencius: “When you are 
about to ascend a hall, raise your yoice; when you enter 
a door keep your eyeslow"” ; the Chinese sage know-that 
the unexpected incursion of a visitor might work havoc 
among the inmates of a room, and that his first rapid 
glance among them might discover unfortunate details. 
That first rapid glance of an inspector into a classroom 
is not to be despised; it may reveal the existence of a 
teacher who, petrified the next moment with nervous- 
ness, has great powers of exposition and control when 
not embarrassed; or it may, conversely, reveal the exis- 
tence of a teacher who, though he directs his pupils to 
“sit up” when the door opens, has no real disciplinary 
power. Ah, that sudden “sitting up”! It is, on the 
whole, a had sign, though it should not be judged too 
harshly, for, as already said, there is * show work” in all 
of us. 

There are stories circulating that, during the darker 
days of English education, sudden incursions into class- 
rooras were deliberately organised by. Mr. Holmes's pre- 
decessors for the purpose of taking teachers off guard, or 
of disnovering whether, at precisely twenty-five minutes 
past ten, the lesson had been “changed” as the time 
table prescribed. ‘There “are stories, too, of inspectors 
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having deliberately disorganised a class by telling humor- 
ous storiés and then directing the teacher to restore 
discipline. Cn the whole, these stories are to be received 
with suspicien; teachers often imagine that inspectors 
are deeper plotters than they are, and read all kinds of 
subtle purposes into e@asual remarks and innocent acts ; 
but thatthe importance of the principle of Anpassung, 
and of discovering the “best moments" of each of ‘us, 
has always been recognised no one can assert. Every- 
one,who has merely a moderate acquaintance with a 
foreign language is in a particularly good position to 
realise the importance of Anpassung. 

There is one point of vast importance in connection 
with the psychology alike of nervousness and of fatigue. 
A nérvoas or tired person is particularly liable to one 
kind of Sewor of speech. He says “Frankfurt” when 
he means “Cologne,” “ Wolsey” when he means 
“Cromwell”; iñ short, he mixes up his proper noun: 
and perhaps does this continuously for several minutes. 
A listener should be able at once to interpret this 
symptom in a teacher or pupil and to allow for the 
morbid condition it implies ; to confuse it with real 
ignorance is a sign of ignownce on one's own part. 
Probably a good many teachers have been grievously 
injured by innocent mistakes of this kind—another, 
argument in favour of the policy of written records. 
The writer remombers giving en address during which 
he regularly used the word “ Swinburne” when all the 
time he meant “ Meredith.” 

On the other hand, vulgarity of speech, and mistakes . 
which touch vital parts of our language, e.g., the con- 
fusion of “ perpetrate ” with “ perpetuate,” are a sórious - 
reflection upon the usual habits of the person who makes 
*them, and the same remark holds good of habits cf body, 

. ete. In the education of the future no more important 
task could be imposed on head teacher or administrator 
2 ^ 
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than fhis one of observing and if possible correcting the 
personal habits of “assistants,” in the same way that 
the latter will be responsible to a far greatef extent’ than 
at present for the personal habits of their pupils. , 

Nervousness may give rise to another unfortunate 
trick on the teacher's part—the v»peated pointing to 
one or two children when questions-have to be answered. 
This may be quite as mechanical and unintentional as 
the “Frankfurt ” business, and yet it may convey an 
impression’ of design. i 

Another matter of importance is the comparative 
neglect of the teacher's notebook for inspectorial pur- 
poses. It is easy to object that a class was questioned 
on matters that were outside the syllabus, and though 
a really skilful inspector can draw most insiructive 
conclusions by employing such a method, ar1/ indeed, 
by being deliberately discursive can be of great service 
to teacher and pupils, he has not discharged the stricter 
duties of his post until he has adapted his method to 
the teacher's own claims and seen whether those claims 
are valid. If the teacher's notebook contains a reference 
to Hong-Kong, and the class is unable to locate Hong- 
Kong on the map of tke world, it is the inspector's 
business to ask why. Even here, of course, Anpassung 

' may come in; it is quite easy for a visitor to flabbergast 
any class with the simplest question; but the flabber- 
gasting is only permanent if the inspectcr or the teacher 
has been incompetent. 

Ina valuable and all too little known brochure, en- 
titled Classification and Research in Schocls, Mr. J. 
Duckworth, Organising Superintendent at Carlisle, has 
urged that the “ course" System is responsible for 
much cramming and inefficiency, and particularly for 
the unwillingness of teachers to promote children freely. 
Supposing that half a class Consists of new-comers 
who have vot « covered the work,” the “inspector's 
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questions are not likely to give satisfaction if they are 
based Upon another assumption. Mr. Duckworth there- 
fore arges, slong with a ‘plea for testing “ability” 
rather than knowledge, that the recent parts of the 
teachef's notebook $hould be inereasingly used by the 
inspector. ^ 

We may. now turn £o the question of the suggestibility 
of children, a question which, if inspection exerted more 
influence than it does upon the average teacher's career, 
would be a most serious.one for him. Girls are far 
more suggestible than boys, young children far more 
than old children, tired people than fresh people,—facts 
which supply,us with very good reasons, as we have seen 
in discussing Mr. Keatinge's proposals, for discounting 
the tducational value of suggestion, if, indeed, Mr. 
Keatinge is not including two very different kinds of 
suggestion under one word. 

Ask a class tho question, “Is it summer or winter now 
in England?” and after getting the answer, ‘ Winter," 
turn the globe round so as to show Canada, and then ask, 
“Ts it summer or winter in Canada?" A considerable 
number of children, perhaps the whole class, will reply, 
« Summer." Put on the blackboard the fractions '2 and 
:8 and ask * Which is the greater"? Many children will 
reply HM ; 

To obtain really valid and instructive answers, com- 
paratively free from the infection of suggestion, the 
inspector may often find it advisable to use the black- 
board as a voting paper. Various answers have been 
forthcoming and these, or the most important of them, 
have been written up, and opposite each of them a voting 
space is marked off. The children are then warned What - 
they are to make up their minds as to which answer they 
propose to support, that they must not watch to ses how 


many other hands are raised, and soon. A pause is allowed 


for thought, and then each unswer is voted upon, 
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Thére is far more in this than appears at first sight. 
Before the final verdict (inspector's or teacher's, is given, 
the question may be asked, “ Which is always right, the 
majority or the minority?" The question (in itself 
"suggestive," no doubt) brings forth various answers 
which, in the light of the blackboard ballot, will possess 
much interest. “The majority is never right,” says Dr. 
Stockmann in Ibsen's, An Enemy of the People, and any 
class of senior children can be led to see, by a few ex- 
amples, that with regard to new, difficult questions, Dr. 
Stockmann’s view is sound, though on many other ques- 
tions—including, let us hope, those on the blackboard— 
the indignant doctor was wrong. " " 

Suggestion and similar processes operate on others 
than on children, and one or two instances of ühoir 
operation will here be considered. A teachey who has 
been “called up" many times but never selected for a 
higher post is probably far abler than one who has neyer 
been “ called up” at all; a teacher who has failed to get 
on this or that favoured * list ” may be miles in advance 
of one who would never even have been employed in 
the town where the “list” is compiled. ín both 
cases, however, the relative failure is “suggestive” of 
inefficiency. Age, too, is “ suggestive" of ineflicieney 
in a post of mediocre importance. Again, few persons 
in high administrative positions would allow themselve 
to attend -plasses on psychology or thelike (despite th 
example of Goethe, who, as we have seen, eee: 
lectures even when an old man); the “suggestion 
of inferiority, though probably undesérved, would b 
dangerously powerful ^ Again, there is established in 


, 
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: modern society such a definite association between 


value and payment that many things which cost 
nothixg are absurdly undervalued, The educational 
reformers of a, generation azo Were enthusiastic for 
* free edusation,” and, ideally, they were doubtless 
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right. But they miscalculated the strength of the 
above? association, and We now find that evening 
Schoo!s which are free are rarely so successful as 
those which demand a payment. The money contract 
"suggests" value. Certain mannerisms of speech and 
attitude also suggest good “ antecedents.” 

Perhaps.the mosteimportant instance of tho almest 
automatie working of psychologie? forces is supplied by 
first impressions. 

Psychological investigation shows that, in the matter 
of niemory, first impressions, last impressions, repeated 
impressions and interesting impressions are particularly 
well remembered. When moral or esthetic judgment 
is concerned, as it is in the hearing of a song or poem, 
the importance of the first impression is enormous ; if 
thaf impression is unfavourable, a hostile attitude may 
be permanently established. The writer would call 
attention to the" fact that this principle is almost 
wholly neglected in schools, the æsthetie or apprecia- 
tive side of educational work never having yet won 
the favour or awakened the enthusiasm which haye 
been the lot of the intellectual and practical subjects. 
Thus the teacher may introduoe a class to a beautiful 
song through a horrible struggle with sol-fa signs; to 
a poem through a printed page swarming with difticulties 
and demanding multitudinous « explanations of words "s 
and to the Bible by—what will presently be considered. 

The inspector, like other men, is influenced by first 
impressions of a teacher's character, and it would be 
foolish to deny that these are a valuable and may be a 
decisive factor in his judgment. They are, indeed, the 
only impressions which aro approximately pure. Sub- 
sequent impressions are blended with memories of what 
he has'seen before. There are cases, it is true—one of 
them is known most intimately to the writer—in which, 
owing to a defective memory for the details of a person's 
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nam: and appearance, a school visitor can see a person 
several times and his judgment in each case be a new 
and unbiased judgment. Occasionally such a mitid has 
an advantage over minds of another types it is almost 
totally devoid of prejudice, both in the stricter,and in 
the commoner meaning of therterm; but there aro 
administrative disadvantages ; it 2annot recall, at any 
given moment, the sircumstances of a given case, and 
has to rely upon written records which, if hasty, are 
necessarily unreliable. 

First impressions are, with most men and women, all- 
important and, as already said, they are usually—pro- 


bably in four cases out of five—a valuable basis of- 


judgment. But the principle stated on p. 348 relative 
to interviews with candidates (a closely relatedsquestion) 
should be observed. A first impression ca favour- 
able kind is somewhat more reliable than one of an 
unfavourable kind. Human achievement is a conquest 
over obstacles. Apparent success, therefore, usually 
means real success of a sort; apparent failure may 
mean merely a temporary lapse from eflicieney or the 
beginning of a struggle against hostile circumstances. 
The movement upwaré against gravity is harder than 
the movement downwards. A teacher who is thus, at 
first glance, in real control of his class, or whose atti- 
tudes of body betoken animation and poise, is almost 
certain to be tolerally efficient. Apparent failure in 
these respects is not equally decisive ; though it affords & 
presumption in favour of inefficiency, this presumption 
is not quite so strong as the previous presumption in 
favour of efficiency. It is therefore the duty of the 
visitor to analyse the case with all possible care. 

, Deception is possible in several ways. A teacher may 
be a Dionysian, like Flemming in Otto Ernst's play; °? 
he may be ill or on tbe brink of illness. or may ha"? 
passed a Sleepless night owing to baby troubles or the 
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like, or may “be depressed through some extraveous 
cause. ° NS doubt, even in these cases the momentum 
of hisynethods and discipline, if they are usually good, 
will be operative in the class, but some influence to the 
bad wi be exerted, and should be allowed for. Itis a 
plain duty on the part of a head teacher to mention 
cases of this kind tø the inspector; it is an equally 
plain duty not to transform such a/tunetion into a ritual 
by explaining all inefficieney on the ground of illness. 

Misleading first impressions of a teacher's capacity 
may be obtained if the head teacher is unusually strong 
or unusually weak; in the former case a comparatively 
inferior class teacher may appear to a greater advantage 
than would be the case with a superior teacher in a 
school! under weak control. The momentum of the 
schgol in thé first case may carry the weak teacher with 
it. It is thus extremely important that the inspector 
should know the Whole school before passing final judg- 
ment upon any teacher in it. It may even be necessary 
to know, in the case of a senior school, the corresponding 
infants’ department. There are teachers who are obtain. 
ing an undeserved reputation for efliciency merely because 
their pupils, one or more years previously, had been else- 
where well trained in writing or reading. Conversely, 
a teacher may be blamed for the poor condition of his 
pupils when, in point of fact, the fault was with an 
inferior infants’ school or with the previous" teacher 
of the class. 

In most cases, no doubt, rough-and-ready justice is 
done, but there is no guarantee that in any given case 
it will be or has been done, Dr. Prell, it is true, came to 
see that his first impression of Flemming was erroneous, 
but all inspectors are not Prells. We are driven again 
irrésistibly to the conclusion that at certain points in our 
system there must be impersoral examinations whose 
records will act as a check and a control upon judgments 
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which, however honest, are sometimes inevitably hasty 
and ill-informed. E , 
Evening schools supply many opportunivies for: wrong 
judgments of the “first impression" kind, As there is 
no compulsory attendance of scholars, much depends 
on the personality of the resporsible teacher. But if 


his school is so unfortunately cireumstanced that he - 


cannot make a good start at all, that is to say, obtain 
a good enrolment of pupils, his personality will simply 
count for nothing. The tesi of his efficiency is there- 
fore not whether his school is comparatively empty of 
pupils, but whether it started with a good attendance 
and became empty. The administrator should carefully 
distinguish between the two cases. He should also be 
constantly on his guard against interpreting. one pasó 
failure as ominous of future failures. Somenien rise on 
stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher things, 
though, unfortunately, more men do not. 

First impressions are not the only ones that may work 
havoc with a person's reputation. Repeated impressions 
are hardly less important. If Mr. B. or Miss G., excel- 
lent head or assistant teachers both, are continually in 
a“ Mrs. Gummidge " state of depression, or continually 
exploding into wrath, or continually writing books or 
articles of dubious utility, or continually proclaiming 
their grievance, or continually pointing out that their 
school dt their class is the, best within a wide district, 
they will establish a definite association between their 
name and these respective ideas. Occasionally the 
association may do them good; generally it will do 
them harm. “Have you seen Mr. Brag or Miss 
Grievance lately? How is [s]he getting on?” “ Oh, 
just the same; I never see that [wo] man without getting 
a rigmarole about . . ." 

The preceding notes. on *the. inspector's work hardly 
touch the question of how he is to assess in & dis- 
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criminating way the teachers’ actual achievements. The 
inspébto?gs task will be no mean or easy one Gf our 
educational »system is fated to become the busy hive 
of thinkers and workers which will be possible under 
a stimulating régime of recognition or promotion. 

Of course it must be admitted that perception of 
character,and attainment is to some extent a native gift. 
The writer has had the privilege of knowing oné or 
two individuals who could perceive and assess personal 
merit in a tenth of the time it would take another 
by^a laborious analysis and tabulation of qualities, to 
do so. If, as is commonly said, this power of intuition 
is possessed, by women more often than by men, there 
is administrational significance in the fact. But there 
ave regions where no native intuition is adequate and 
where nojhing will avail except profound study and 
immense experience. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Methods of school 
teaching, instead of having reached maturity, have 
hardly passed their infancy. It is possible that, on 
the basis of Aufgabe pedagogy, we may before long 
abolish “ subjects ” altogether. It is also possible that 
progress will take quite another line and that we may 
wholly separate lessons in “ appreciation” from lessons 
involving mere knowledge and technique; and that the, 
latter will be made very formal, thorough, repetitive, 
dvill-like, and mechanical. Our present methods cannot 
last. A literature lesson, for example, is usually an 
impossible blend of appreciation, synonym finding, and 
phonetics. _ Wiiether drawing, painting, and handicraft 
should commence in sloppiness—a dyslogistio term for 
what is elsewhere called “ self-expression "—or whsther . 
they should commence, on the principle of “ from simple 

sto’ complex,” with the accurate mastery of elementary 
exercises in technique, issa question which at present no 
thoughtful ‘educationist can “confidently answer. The 
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inspector who thinks he knows the truth on such 
subjects does not even know the truth about that most 
intimate of all themes—hims' lf. 

One or two examples of possible changes 2 and novelties 
of method will here be given in order to etaphasive the 
point that before long our conventional ideas of a ~ good 
lesson" may be rev olutionised, and ihat if inspectors, as 

- at present they too often do, lag twenty years benind the 
training colleges, their presence in schools will be a 
source of positive mischief. 

It is almost certain that, before many years, we suall 
teach our pupils how to learn, in other words, the 
technique of memorisation, etc., as well as how to live, 
the technique of behaviour. The days of incidóntal 
and indirect teaching, except in a higher sense than at 
present, will soon be over. Every acquirement that is 
worth acquiring is worth acquiring—not necessarily 
“thoroughly,” for that word is dangerons—but directly. 
As Bagley, the always reliable, says, in protesting 
against “ the incidental theory of teaching pupils how to 
study " :— 

“To adopt the incidental policy in any field of educa- 
tion . . . is to throw wide, open the doors that lead to the 
lines of least resistance, to lax methods, to easy honours, to 
weakened mental fibre, and to scamped work. Just as the 
pernicious doctrine of the sub-conscious is the first and last 
refuge of the psycho-faker, so incidental learning is the first 
and last réfuge of soft pelagogz. . . ." 

“ Good manners cannot be acquired incidentally any more 
than the multiplication tables can be acquired incidentally.'"* 


There is another department of teaching in which 
, incillental methods may, though this is less certain, 
lose that popularity which has been due to little more 
than mental sloth and cowardice. A literature lessen 
to be emotionally effective should not be broken up 
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by countless* explanatory comments, because a ‘ total 
impréssién " is impossibl8 in these circumstances. 
Possibly, therefore, the future may see the develop- 
ment, of agafar more elaborately prepared literature 
(musie, picture . . .) lesson than anything we now 
have. "The teacher may, weeks in advance, be pre- 
paring the childrents minds, by supplying information 
and in other ways, for the crowning moment when 
he reads or, more probably, recites the selected poem. 
Various subtleties of appreciation, quite beyond our 
present day power of conception, may also be rendered 
possible by this elaborateness of preparation. Distantly 
related ideas may be given to the children with the 
purpose of causing, sooner or later, an apperceptive 
coalescence of an exciting and illuminating kind. The 
sgience ?lgsson, too, not often a success at present, 
would benefit from some such method as this. As a 
rule it is too ad hoc; the foundations have not been 
laid far enough in advance, with the result that a 
scientific revelation with plenty of thrill and climax is 
rarely possible. 

There may even be a deliberate cultivation of a 
new and superior kind of ingidental teaching. As we 
haye seen in considering Mr. Keatinge’s panegyries of 
* suggestion, "* there is undoubtedly a high pleasure. 
in recognising, casually as it were, the working of a 
principle already familiay to us. A teacher might, 
therefore, many weeks or months in advance, plan a 
number of such casual recognitions. 

There is another inspiring and effective type of lesson, , 
at present, except by inference, unknown to our schools. 
It would be a lesson divided into sections, each of «which + 
would eulminate in the same apposite phrase or con- 
^clusion, the appositeness becoming more anc more 
. striking as the lesson progressed, so that at last, despite 

* Above, pp. 168, 169. € 
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the short cuts and expatiations of the teacher, the minds 
of the scholars would leap to the phrase or conclusion 
before the words of the teacker had themselves frsimed 
it. Sundry reversals or qualifications of mezning might, 
for variety, occur in the series. Mare Antony's speech, 
with its recurring references to “ honourable men” and 
its final furious tearing aside of all roserve: — - , 


©The honourable men 
Whose daggers have stabbed Ciesar," 


may give the reader some notion of what is here intendéd. 

It is vitally important to recognise that there ought to 
be enormous differences of power in the lessons of. the 
same teacher. Some should be low-level lessons or 
quiet, preparatory, or recapitulatory lessons, perhaps an 
inartistic hotchpotch of more or less disconnect mentol 
jottings, Other lessons should represent high water 
mark, and by these the teacher should mainly be judged, 
unless, of course, the inspector choose to consider the 
tamer lessons from the standpoint of what they ave to 
lead up to. 

Sometimes the teacher aims far too high, adopts a 
far too rational, consecutive, and elaborate method of 
approach. Take, for example, the teaching of historical 
English—the origins, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, etc., of English 
words. It is the present writer's belief, founded on 
experience, that a very effective though very heterodox 
method of approach to this subject would be along 
severely empirical lines. The teacher directs his scholars 
to open their books at a certain page. xe gives a few 
words of explanation; they are going to pick out words 
of Givek origin, Latin origin, Anglo-Saxon origin, etc. 
The teacher, for a line or two, does most of the picking 
out,’exylaining, as he does, that short common words are 
mostly Anglo-Saxon, that this long word with th (ph, ch) 
m it is Greek, that these fine, resonant tion words are 
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Latin. Before three lines have thus been covered the 
children? have the cue, a mechanical cue, doubtless, but 
they have it, and they are*eager to continue the process 
of discovery, Within half an hour they can recognise 
the grigin of all words in the language that are not ex-. 
ceptional, and the kpowledge, being founded on practice, 
is quite iadelible. Little bits of history naturally come 
in: “Do you think King Alfredchad that word?" At 
last, after two or three brief lessons of this kind, the 
histórical framework is systematically given, and, as the 
children start from the solid ground of familiarity with 
words, there is nothing of the cloudy, unreliable pedantry 
tha too commonly attends the usual lesson on deriva- 
tion. The method is heuristic and inductive, and the 
elements of dogmatism (‘short common words are 
mostly %§ Anglo-Saxon origin") pass over at once into 
a practical rule instead of remaining in the verbal 
memory. It is*doubtful, however, whether many official 
educationists would approve of the method, but the 
writer believes that, if tested side by side with the other 
method, it would prove superior. The experiment should, 
at any rate, be tried. ` 

The point here emphasised,is that, with the likelihood 
of teaching methods, particularly in the unexplored fields 
of appreciation of literature, art, music, etc., becoming fan 
more subtle, delicate and varied than those of the present 
day, there will be no room for any inspector «whose cate- 
gories of judgment are rigidly fixed, who has either never 
studied educational psychology at all or has long ceased 
to study it, and who is, perhaps, not even allowed the, 
necessary time to follow up the methods of a teacher. 

In other ways, too, the demands upon an inspector's” 
wisdom will necessarily increase if, as the writer assumes, 


> our educational system is fated to palpitate everywhere 
. with life. , The inspector must necessarily become an 


adviser in màny matters. He must be a “sphinx” no 
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longer, He must be indisputably a master, not only of 
pedagogy but of at least sevéral departments of objective 
study. Itis only the learned man who can detect the 
verbal insecurity which indicates a yawning pit or a 
trembling quicksand of ignorance, or who, conversely, 
can see in the correct use of even a single word the 
possession of a vast background øf well assimilated 
knowledge. The scere in Flachsmann als Erzieher, 
where the inspector Prell recognises in the teacher 
Flemming ‘a reader of Lamprecht, of Ranke, of 
Droysen, of Haiisser, and of Janssen is a reproach 
as well as an inspiration to most men of both walks 
of life. The inspector, though not able to answer 
every imaginable question in pedagogy, &c., should at least 
be able to orientate the answer—to say where :it “can 
be obtained, or that it is unobtainable, or that there 
are two or more conflicting answers. . . . 

Now there is no denying that, able as many inspectors 
are, they do not come up to the standard of efficiency, 
almost of infallibility, here outlined. It would be a 
graceless task to set forth, either by the device of parallel 
columns or otherwise, the innumerable instances of very 
pronounced fallibility and even of triviality on their 
part; graceless, because where no principles are clearly 
established or recognised, fads, trivialities, prejudices, 
and the like necessavily take their place. Insistence on 
writing the letter ¢ ina certain specific way, or on 
sounding the g in coming as a distinct consonant, or oh 
“ complete sentences," however unnatural,in answor to 
oral questions; prohibition of comments during a reading 
lesson ; the patronage of continuous readers (at the 

‘expense of books of selections), and of texts without 
notes (particularly in secondary schools); the frowning 
upon &ll simultaneous work in Spelling and tables; the 


warfare against.“ sing-song " (a*useful device in memori- « 


sation); the general contempt for the mechanieal or drill 
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element in léarning—there is a grain of truth in most of 
thes® attitudes, and yet they cannot be said to represent 
finality or even authority. In fact, no two inspectors 
have identical views on such topies. 

nf is only right, however, to say that many of the 
alleged “ contradigtions " in which inspectors have 
involved, sthemselves have been imaginary. Two schools 
or two classes may require absolutely opposite advice, 
and if the inspector gives it he is not inconsistent but 
discriminating. Moreover, there are cases in which 
teachers, through sheer dullness or ignorance, through 
having no imagination or no pedagogical background ‘of 
ideas, are simply incapable of understanding the best 
advice and give totally inaccurate reports of what the 
inspector has said. 

a Still though the inspector is quite as good as the 
system, and is frequently an able and enlightened educa- 
tionist, his sins have been numerous. 

It is hard to trace the origin of the scores of educa- 
tional traditions, many of them mischievous, which 
rule in our schools, but there is reason to believe that 
some of them are traceable to the inspectorial follies 
of the middle of the nineteenth century. There is the 
pernicious practice of transforming poetry into prose 
in order to prevent * singing."* There is, too, the 
insistence on short sentences and easy words, not 
merely as ‘an allowable, dogma in teaching younger 
thildren but as a general rule of composition. 

Even more mischieyous is the tendency shown in 
the almost absolute exclusion from school use of poems, 
and to a less extent of songs, of a classical and there- 
fore “ hackneyed ” character. No one ever“ hears? 
Lucy Gray, The Wreck of the Hesperus, eng or 


? oven—most astonishing of all—the verses ci Rule 
Britannia. An eminent professor of Eo has. 
A * Above, p. 188. g 
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traced „this to the “boredom” which inspectors once 
confessed to be theirs when they heard thə same 
things over and over again. + So far, of course, as„bhe 
recurrence of “hackneyed” things is a sign, of lack of 
reading and initiative in teachers ib is to be condenined, 
but the subjective feeling of “ boredom ” in the inspector 

is a reflection not on them but on hing. da 
The lowest depth, fcrgivable so far as the state of 
pedagogy makes blunders forgivable, but unforgivable to 
the extent that egoism, opinionativeness, and lacl. of 
humility operate, is represented by the- negative, if not 
hostile, attitude of most inspectors towards attempts to 
make the school into a “prompter of conscience" ;* 
morality “bores” many adults, for they aro familiar 
with the “jargon” of it, but it is, in fact, far from a 
dull subject with children. Here we have apsrating 
the same pernicious principle that was just discussed. 
Probably our conventional educationists are, for reasons 
previously analysed, at their very worst when the most 
serious questions of all are concerned. Oflicial caution 
here reaches its highest point, and if, in addition, the 
condemnation of an audacious teacher will convey an 
impression of inspectorial wideawakeness (“très occupé" 
egoism), the temptation to condemn will be irresistible. 
ne woman teacher proposed to “keep in" not the 
troublesome but the good children; an evening school 
teacher disuussed sex questions with rough youths; 
in both cases the official verdict was unfavourable. 
Perhaps, in the particular cases, the official verdict 
was rightly unfavourable; but the point is that we 
should expect it to be unfavourable among men who 
‘ave {06 often completely * detached ” from the detailed 
and depressing problems of human effort, and are exs, 
pected, én serious topics, to be cautious and conventional. 
Even a difference of fifty pounds in income is a quite 
uir 
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enogmous and tragic difference at the lower end,of the 
economic scale, and it is very doubtful whether men 
whi,know nothing of economie pressure and its moral 
corq]laries yan judge reliably on a single social or moral 
question that concerns the poor. 

Grand schemes æf “ correlating” evening work will 
probakly fail because of this economie and moral 
ignorance on the part of the officials, for even a penny 
tram-fare is a factor which may prevent a pupil from 
going to the institution^to which we benevolently direct 
lim. And when we recommend homework we may fail 
to realise that a bottle of ink, a candle, and a notebook 
cost money. Stories are told of children bringing home 

‘from a visit to the country some blades of grass, and of 
a child being unable to accept an offered picture on the 
ground that there was no wall on which to hang it (there 
were five families in the bedroom, and the child’s family 
occupied the middle, the other four the corners); as we 
hear these things we begin to ask ourselves whether, even 
with our modest salaries of a very few tens or hundreds, 
wecan understand anything of the problem we are given 
to solve. 

To sum up this part of oux subject. The inspector as 
adviser needs to be the very pick of the educational pro- 
fession, possessing a mind alert to all new truths and yat 
insusceptible to mere contagion or faddiness, And he 

„needs to know the data whish he is cated upon to 
manipulate. 

There is one further function which the inspector 
should discharge, and in discharging it, perform im- 
portant services to education. He should teach a little. 

As a somewhat rare visitant to the school he is’ capable 

~of, producing a memorable impression. The practical 
hints he gives, the books he mentions, the widé sweeps 
over the. world of kifowledge in which he indulges, 
may be stimulating both to pupils and teachers. It is 
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not only the rareness of his visits that "makes him 
influential, it is the apparent aloofness of his office. 
There is a little mystery about him, something of“the 
deus ex machina, and, given his facilities, &here is no 
reason why he should not be as influential in moulding 
the thought of the future as the statesman, tle poet, 
the scientist or—the class teacher. ^ Po 

The Aufgabe psychology should therefore be a guide 
and an inspiration to him. He can perform no higher 
service than'to inspire with reasónable ambition—uniess, 
indeed, he fears such ambition, and, in fhe spirit of the 
Holmes Circular, would limit or destroy it—the sugges- 
tible youths whom it is his duty to inspect. 

Here is one inspector who, in discussing the function 
of words with a class, and therefore the value of diction- 
aries, establishes a parallel with thoughts; fad more 
words one has the more thoughts, the more brains, the 
more power... . The parallel is not perfect, but there 
is value in it. Here is another and still bolder inspector 
who urges that a mind filled with noble passages of 
literature (call them mere quotations or scraps, if you 
will) is able to illustrate a thought or drive home an 
argument with great power, perhaps even to climb to the 
height of parliamentary renown and of the modest salary 
Xitached. Here is a third, less audacious, who casually 
introduces a class to the French language and drops à 
hint as to tlie existence oĉ an evening school. Here is a 
bolder fourth who throws a halo around the domestic 
subjects and perhaps around the functions of mother- 
hood. Here is a fifth who reveals a practical value in 
the somew hat barren mathematics to which a class has 
been accustomed. Here is a sixth who, during the music 
lesson, Sings the first theme in the Eroica symphony; 
asks thé class to judge of its quality, educes its military 
character, and then reveals the'5Napoleonie idea which 

“was in Beethoven's mind at the time of composition. 
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But this i$ not “inspection,” the reader may pbject. 
Call^it what you like; depute it, if you will, to peri- 
patetic teachers, selected: because of their skill; some 
such work should be done and, at present, the inspectors 
have, unique opportunities of doing it. There are 
thousands of laymgn who covet the platform which the 
school .supplies—a thought which should inspire both 
teachers and inspectors amidst the occasional tedium of 
their work. 

On the assumption, too}; that an individual éxamination 
of scholars at certain definite points in their careers is a 
necessity in the modern state, this task, so far as its 
viva voce part is concerned, would devolve upon the 
inspectors. In two ways at least it would be invaluable, 
first as supplying conventional records of ability, and 
second Aàsjaffording opportunities for words of personal 
encouragement and advice addressed by the inspector 
to the individual child. Now and then subtle revela- 
tions of child ability would come before the inspector's 
notice and these, even if off the common track, he would 
carefully record. 

In the improbable event of the proposals of Chapters 
XX. and XXI. being ever agcepted, one administrative 
question of importance would arise. How far should a 
school inspector allow the teacher to know his opinion 
of him? Obviously, this knowledge is a factor which 
may so operate as to destroy the validity of the inspector's 
verdict. If B says that A is lazy, whereupon A sets him- 
self to prove that he is not lazy, B may be placed in a 
ridiculous position. Even at present it is to the interest of. 
school inspectors (though not of education) to be secretive, 
to drop their reports from the sky like explosives iot, by 
means of preliminary oral criticism, to allow their drift to 

' be perceived in advance. Suppose, for example, weakness 
in the arithmetic of a @lass,is hinted on February 1st, 
and definitely reported on April 30th. 4t would be - 
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comparatively easy for the teacher some titne during the 
months following April 30th, to challenge thu verdict 
and to prove that the arithn.etic was in a’ satisfaatory 
state. The point is not one of great importance at pre- 
sent, reports being rarely so critical as to be challenged, 
but it will inevitably become immortant if ever high 
efficiency is aimed at. The presert writer loves the 
question unsolved forthe very suflicient reason that 
he cannot solve it. Perhaps, however, frankness on 
the inspectors’ part and secrecy on the psychological 
advisers’ part (who will bear a heavier burden of account- 
ability than the inspectors) may be the solution, _ It is 
useless to speculate. 
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Treefundamental assumption of this book—perhaps an 
entirely mistaken assumption—is the desirability that 
our éduéational system shall become a system palpitating 
with life inevery member. In sucha system pedagogical 
novelty will no longer be identified with progress nor 
official stodginess with sanity. It will bea system, too, 
which will exert both a steadying and an inspiring 
influence in the modern state where so much is feverous 
and depressing, and one which will tell the truth and 
act the truth amid institutions, political, religious, pro- 
fessional, journalistic, which, as it often seems, can only 
flourish 9n condition that they mislead. Such an educa- 
tional system—with its arms reaching far beyond mere 
childhood—will naturally be a system to which any 
citizen, however® supreme in ability, will be’ proud to 
belong, and which he will willingly serve for a moderate 
though suflicient salary. 

In these concluding chapters some future possibilities 
will be set forth. The assumption that educational 
administrators will wholly or mainly consist of promoted 
teachers is not necessary in connection with all that 
follows, but it is RGGPREBTY, in the writer's opinion, if 
our educational system i$ to § palpitate with life," and 
not become, to “quote once again ihe sinister Yaticination 
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of Professor Adams, “the resort of third-rate men." 
Before, however, some of the remoter possibilities are 
considered, more immediate probabilities may be bx:efly 
considered. 

Every administrator should be allowed, as he is in 
America, occasional opportunities. for seeing other 
systems and lands than his owa (Sabbatic year 
system). He should record his observations ;?ne should 
make suggestions on their basis; and he should in part 
be judged by the validity and the number of his sug- 
gestions. The closure of schools to allow of visits on 
the part of teachers to other schools is also a possibility. 

Administration will have to adapt itself to various 
novelties of school organisation. Among these may be 
mentioned the “ intensive method ” of teaching,-i.c., the 
suspension of the time-table in order to allaw of con- 
centration upon a subject, probably one that is new to 
the scholars. There is evidence to show that the usual 
method of assigning two or three separated lessons per 
week to a subject at its commencement is not always 
truly economical. However, time-table idolatry is at 
present so absolute that the intensive method is 
unheard of in Britain. Evidence also shows that to 
labour at a subject (or a rule) long after it has been fairly 

` well grasped is little more than demoralising waste. In 
fact, the whole question of economy of school time is 
one to which admini-trators should at once address 
themselves. Very probably school hours could be largely 
reduced once we knew how to use time properly. 

The device of parallel classes has, during recent years, 
received attention in Germany and America. The classes 
advance at different rates of progress, and a child mayr 
at certain points, be transferred to a faster-moving 9° ? 
slower-moving class than his own. 

Economy of school brildirlgs could be increased by 
a system or school shifts, some scholars assembling at 
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8 a.m. and; working, with an interval, up to (say) 
' 19.39 pm, others assenfbling at 1 p.m. and working 
up to 5.36 p.m. Of course, Talia problems come in 
here,»bui their importance has been grossly overrated 
by isivestigvtors. The needs of adolescent or continua- 
tion °(* ev ening ") scholars may particularly lead to an 
alteration in the present day school hours. The mid- 
day inic'val from 12 to 2 seems wasteful, and many 
teachers would welcome a shortening of it in return 
for longer evening.  , 

‘The open-air school may lead to revolutionary adjust- 
ments. Its cheapness is remarkable: children, too, can 
be carried out to it, even in London, without much 
difficulty by the trams returning from the city empty 
(inthe provinces the task would be easier still); above 
all, thessystem might entirely get rid of the “religious 
difficulty,” which centres mainly around buildings. 
Perhaps some.day a Minister of Education will realise 
these facts. 

The administrator should exercise wisdom in the choice 
of official terminology. Such words as “laundry work,” 
“moral instruction,” and “assistant teacher," appear 
to be unfortunate, for no other reason than that they 
carry unfortunate associations or implications. Laundry 
work Would probably be a far more popular subject 
in our evening schools ^f the name could be changed 
to a more attractive one, so as no longer, to suggest 
factory work at low wages, and if the scope of the 
subject could be slightly widened so as to include 
some of the arts of personal adornment. The word 
“moral,” as we have seen, has also been ruined by its 
associations (with Pecksniff ...), with the result.that to, 
expect clear thinking and straightforward administration 

» jn ‘connection with it is hopeless. Probably the word 
“ ethical” is also impossible, but this time because of 
the absence, not the presztice, of associations. Much, 
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for good and for evil, resides in a word, and swelling 
words may even be used to justify masterful inactivity. 

It is commonly said that the old “stardards” are 
doomed to disappear, their places being takeà by 
numbered “ classes.” In point of fact every teacher and 
administrator still thinks in terms of standazds be- 
cause he must think in terms ‘of something, and 
classes numbered from I. downwatds mean, -othing; 
a Class III. may méan in a large schooi children 
aged twelve, in a small school children aged eight. 
The inference to be drawn is that, as soon as possi.lo, 
a new and eflicient standardisation must be adopted, 
and here the work of Binet and of his present and 
future disciples is of fundamental importünee. Iv is 
a grave reflection both on teachers and on admini- 
Strators that this obvious task has been either ignored 
or been looked upon with positive suspición as n 
assault on “ freedom.” ; : 

Much has been said in a previous chapter* upon the 
tendency for oflicialism to be très occupé over trifles in 
order to justify its existence. There is, however, small 
need for educational officialism -to indulge this unde- 
sirable propensity, and in many cases the fussy useless- 
ness, of official work is realiy imaginary rather than real. 
The drawing up of statistics and records, which seems 
at first sight unproductive an& unconstructive work, is, 
in point of fact, most vitally necessary. The obscurity 
in which many questions of tlie past lie is the result of 
lack of such statistics and records, or, which comes to 
the same thing, lack of officials who, bad they existed 
‘at the time, might have supplied them. And the out- 
look.for the future gives the official a far more important 
function than any he has discharged in the past. Perhaps 
through statistics only, provided these are not based on 
casual uninstructed observation, can we ever reach firm 


* See particulárly pp. 124, 127, 
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foundations,on matters of method, as distinct from tho 
` ultimate and burning question of aims and ideals”? 
ven ai present the minor official—to say nothing 
of te directing oflicial—performs many a useful and 


necessary function. Chaos would reign to-morrow if he , 


did hot exist. We hear much about the “freedom of 
the teacher” and the need for asserting the dignity and 
respont Ñility and 3utonomy of the head master, but the 
truth is tnat the only freedom worth possessing is free- 
dom, within limits, and, that, unless three-quarters, or 
perhaps nine-tenths, of a man’s life are machine-like 
in lack of freedom, his actual freedom will be delusive 
rather than real. Rules in administration, like habits 
in^the individual life, are gracious things which save 
fram countless worries, quarrels and dilemmas, and 


` economise one’s resources by reducing a large propor- 
U o 


fion of ‘one’s work to routine. If the responsibility 
for a class teacher's occasional absences, or for the 
discharge of the attendance officer's functions, or for 
the selection of one publisher's book from among a 
number of competitors, were entirely in the hands of 
a head teacher, he would be in a far worse condition 
than at present. The man who can shelter himself 
behind a body of rules for which others are responsible 
is protected against a hundred afilictions. 

The minor offieial-aud by him is here meant, not 
the school inspector, but the much-despised office 
.elerk—ean, even with the comparatively unambitious 
ideals of administrative intelligence which prevail at 
present, do important constructive work. The amount 
of stationery consumed per child in various schools 
may, for example, be a revealing and arresting fact. 
A high amount may Indicate, on the teachers’ part, a 
fihicking, old-maidish straining after a so-called. “ neat- 
ness" from which the gssential element of neatness is, 
all the tinie, absent, or it n@&y indicate that mental life 
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is more vigorous in this school than in others. A high 
attendhnce rate on the scholars’ part may megn over- 
pressure, verging on brutality, or it may ‘mean that 
the head teacher and his statf possess mneh pesona 
magnetism. 

Here are the statistical results of a competitisé ex- 
amination held throughout a wide" district ;* iv. one 
School there is a high average mark, in anothy.: a low, 
and there are puzzling differences in variability. Or 
here is a school in which the, head teacher's order of 
merit of his pupils gives a correlation of ‘89 with the order 
of merit at the competitive examination; here is another 
in which’ the correlation is +23. These matters are 
surely the concern of efficient administration. 

Above all, there lies in the statistics of evening school 
attendance an unrecognised wealth of material which 
any wideawake educational statistician would covet? 
Here is one day school which contributes no students 
to any evening school; here is another which, in the 
course of years, has contributed hundreds. Here, in 
this district, there is a rush for instruction in French 
or in music; in yonder district the humanities and the 
sciences are not, as in others, absent from every evening 
school time-table (the students having had enough of 
them in the day time), but are distinctly.popular. 

It should be one function of vhe official to pore over 
his statistics, which for the purpose may advisedly be 
represented by graphs, until facts and tendencies leap 
out from them into his mind and set going a train of 
investigations and administrative reforms. If himself 
incapable of perceiving facts and tendencies in this 


way,he may at least be deputed to perform the cal-. 


culations which another officer plans. The“ correlation 
formula,” is no child’s play ! 
* Bce above, pp. 256-258 ; alse Chapter XV. 
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. Again, there is not a single administrative official, 
not & single office clerk,’ ' who should not be engaged 
in work which, if not necessarily of an “original” o 
“research” character, should at any rate Bo investi 
gatoty and?have a bearing on educational progress. e 
Some of this work might be in the realm of educa- 
tional history—at resent, too often the last resource 
of the c. icationalist who has nothing modern to^say 
to the world on education, but must somehow show 
himself “érés occupé ”—much more might: be of the 
cataloguing and collecting kind to be described. 

One of the most obvious tasks for the enlightened 
administrator is the collecting and issuing of information 
dealing with the applications of experimental psychology 
to school work. It is true that at present the amount of 
such information of a perfectly reliable kind is not great, 
though there is quite a large amount that may be called 
fairly or provisionally reliable, and both kinds should be 
officially made known in order to economise school time 
and increase the teacher's efliciency. 

Instead of this being done, the educational world, as 
we have seen, is little more than a place of contention 
for action and reaction, prejudice and counter-prejudice, 
Singin by ear—really the fundamental type of singing 
—is abolished, and would now probably be laughed at; 
by the majority of officials in England; in point of fact 
if there had been a psy chologist. or child student at our 
educational boards an attempt w vould have been made to 
put singing by ear in its rightful and prominent place, 
not to frown upon it; but, instead of this, action led, 
not to sane analysis, but to reaction. Drawing, too, 
must needs. pass from the extreme of slavery 5o “the » 
extreme of freedom; Scheme A Arithmetic, must give 
»place to Scheme B, with the result that many elildren 
„can now do no “long division " at all; rote memory 
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is wholly condemned and gives place to ia that 
ostensibly appeal to the "intelligence." 

Signs are not wanting that the next tokioms will 
be a diminution in the number of alleged schoct sub- 
jects, the policy of adding geography, szience,* etc., 
pursued between 1870 and 1890 being reversed. The . 
notion that there is an alternative way of rez ucing 
pressure, namely, by devising economies of! “ame, is 
not likely to occur, nor doss an “intensivé” method 
seem to be thought of. N 

If instead of amateurs, the helpless prey to prejudice 
and suggestion, we had, among those who administer 
education a number of men whose duty it was to issue 
clear statements of the firmly established results, and of 
the partially established results, of psychological jnvesti- 
gation, ridiculous reactions would cease to, vex the 
educational world. These administrators would, in fact, 
correspond in some measure to the new type of business 
manager inyented in America, who studies the laws of 
fatigue, etc, in connection with each occupation and 
thus succeeds in trebling the output in pig-iron handling 
and shovelling (Taylor) and bricklaying (Gilbreth). A 
few established results of investigation will here be 
specified; they are taken from one department of work 
only—namely, the psychology of mewory. 

Experiments on memory show that a poem of moderate 
length should, for the sake of economy of time as well as 
of literary interest, be learnt as à whole and not in stanzas, 

The contrary plan is, however, universal. 

Investigations also show that, for tke most eficient 
'memorisation, repetitions should be somewhat distributed 
through the week or month rather than concentrated in 
one day. 

Investigations show that to learn arithmetical tables 
“silently,” or to learn to spell. words “by the eye,’ 'is, 
, not satisfactory; eye, ear, vocal apparatus, and perhaps 
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hand (in wyiting) should all be employed. “You're 
` whipering your words” ‘should be regarded not as a 
reproach to a class but as,a commendation, for whisper- 
ing alds retention. The writing out of words may aid 
spelfing with adults (to whom the process of writing is 
an easy mechanical task); with young children its 
utility is, much more doubtful; to employ writing in 

» their case,may be “ positively a distraction " (Colvin). 

Rhythm aids memorisation. “You are singing your 
tables” should be regarded as high praise. 

Not only has the educational world been subject to 

' action and reaction, positive errors have been allowed 
to establish, themselves in schools. 

An important task, then, almost the converse or the 
complement of the former one—is the listing of the 
acadentic? errors or omissions arising from whatever 
cause—generally some text-book is at fault—made by 
our teachers. These errors may be of commission or of 
omission, may be errors of matter or method; what- 
ever their nature and origin, it is certainly strange 
that they should be allowed to persist as an evil tra- 
dition from year to year and swallow up generation 
after generation of teachers and scholars. | Many of 
the errors are inexcusable, ‘and the responsibility for 
them lies equally with the teachers who blindly, 
perpetuate them and with the officials who, either 
through the same blindness, or through lack of 
initiative or co-operation, make no effective protest. 

The following errors are so common as to be almost 


universal :- — 
The superior force of the Atlantic waves over those 


of the German Ocean is alleged as the cause ‘of the» 
more indented coastline on the west than on the east 
ə coast of Britain. The real cause is, of course, geciogival, 
. and in the case of North Scotland and Norway the fiord 
action of glaciers i is particulatly to be remembered. 
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Gret patches of important geographical knowledge 
are almost always missing from a child's equipment. 
South America is particular’ y neglected. The chief 
cause of the trouble is, of course, the neglect of 
“regional” methods in favour of teaching bits of coun- 
tries, the general result being that the geography of the 
British Empire takes a disproport! ‘onate ple ^" he 
vast interest of a country like China rarely t¢iches the 
modern child because China is ousted from syllabuses 
in favour of Australia and New Zealand. 

Another astonishing neglect is that of observational 
‘work on the heavenly bodies. Of these the sun is almost 
the only one that the school can exploit in the course of 
the regular lesson hours. As a rule a child is totally 
ignorant of the direction of its rising and setting ;" an 
erroneous or a vague, evidently traditional, ref, ;Yónee to 
the east and west is all that can be obtained. Where, 
when, or whether the moon rises he is eyen verbally 
ignorant. In science the thermometer invariably appears, 
the clock never. 

In history there is very commonly a great neglect of 
all events after 1815. That the “ ancient Britons” were 
identical with the men of the “stone age” (if ever the 
latter are mentioned at all) is assumed, and the pageant 
of human ascent from an animal condition somewhere 
about the time of the Great Ice Age is entirely ignored, 
as is, of edurse, the great event just mentioned. To 
mention the entire neglect of wniversal history would be 

unjust to the schools, with the very limited time at their 
disposal, but the invariability of this neglect i is remark- 
able, particularly when the fact is kept in mind that Old 
‘Testament history is supposed to be taught.. Gross in 
justice i is invariably done to Henry VIII.; the apparently 
absolute necessity of an heir to the throne (the Wars of 
the Roses being still in people's -aemories and a Scottish 
succession iriminent) is never mentioned; the Pope if 
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invariably déscribed as having “refused” a diyorce, 
whereas? a? a tool in tho hands of Spain, he refused 
to say either Yes or No, and drove king and parliament 
to desperation. Conversely, Elizabeth's harsh treat- 
ment» gf the Catholics is rarely or never mentioned. 
The battie of Crecy always receives full treatment, the 
battle c` Shrewsbury none. The Septennial Act is also 
feguroca cgerywhere as in force? despite the legislation 
of 1911 

In? Arithmetic there is?an almost universal tendency 
to regard vulgar’ fractions as. more fundamental than 
decimals. When children are asked which is the 
greatest and which the least of §, -27, }, and ‘31, they 
will use the cumbrous method of comparison supplied 
by vulgar fractions. No doubt the root of the evil was 
the old” Board of Education scheme which postponed 
the teaching of decimals to such a late point that they 
seemed an afterthought and were never acclimatised in 
the child's mind. 

In the teaching of English, parentheses instead of can- 
celling are generally employed in the case of mistakes ; 
paragraphing and insetting are not often taught; tho 
dative case (“indirect object”) is supposed to necessitate 
the uso of the preposition “to”; and parsing and 
analysis never fntrude into reading or composition, 
lessons where they might, occasionally, be useful. 

Again, expressions like the »following are all too 
common in children's composition. “Just below the 
fence is all grass,” “I see in the picture like a house 
with four windows.” 

Now, many of these errors and omissions—the errors, 
at any rate--could be put finally right in six months by 
© nnited effort on the part of officials, or even, perhaps, 

^in one month if there were an official organ of communi- 
, cation with, teachers. But sq,loose and ineffective is our 
administration that the errors, after already persisting 
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for apparently two generations, seem fatel to persist 
for two more. á , 

A great number of other suggestions seem called for 
by the practical collapse of the formal training dogma. 
We now know beyond doubt that the customary c'aims 
that have been put forward in faveur of this ox that 
schcol subject as a giver of general (not merel;'/;pecific) 
power are fictitious. One kind of “ accuracy "does not 
bring with it other kinds of accuracy; mathematical 
"reasoning" does not bring with it civie or soc‘al 
"reasoning"; “observation” of one group of objects 
does not make us “ observant” of other groups different 
from the former. : 

The practical inference from this collapse of a several 
hundred years old dogma is one that has important 
administrational bearings. Broadly it may be'said thet 
the pedagogy of the future will be a pedagogy of knacks 
plus ideals, because knacks and ideals seem to be almost 
the only things that the teacher can impart.* Possibly 
* subjects " and “ time-tables " will have to disappear 
altogether, the former because they are not true units 
from the educational standpoint, the latter because, as 
means of keeping subjects apart, they make the false 
units falser than ever. : 

* A word or two in explanatior of these statements may 
be advisable. 

A glance at an ordinai‘y timo-table will discover a list 
of twenty (more or less) subjects, arranged to some extent 
in accordance with conventional requirements (“ serip- 
"ture" usually coming first), to some extent in'accordance 

, With temporary and contingent demands (certain visits 
having to be made to manual training cenvres, needle- 


* Bagley's more ambitious list given above (p. 449) is a piece of fine 
constructive work, but is a generation or two, if not n century or two, in 
advance of present-day possibilities. _  Kndeks and ideals” i? comprehensive 
enough for the present. ‘ Knowledge,” of course, comes ir too, but mainly a8 
subordinate to kriacks and ideals. : 
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work, demanding good light, etc.), and to some extent in 
accordarice" with real or “supposed psychological laws 
(arithmetic as a “fatiguing ” subject coming early in the 
day), following (the humour is unintentional) the afore- 
said scripture. Nature study may be separated by 
three days and a hajf from drawing, literature by a day 
and a qysrter from Yeading, and so on. , 
Now, it there is any really Sound classification of 


`“ subjects," it is between those that are informative 


and impressional and those that are executive and 
expressional. This classification is sound (though not 
ultimate and absolute) because it corresponds to the 
distinction ‘between afferent or sensory and efferent 
or motor nerves. When we are seeing, hearing, etc., 
the” neiye impulse is travelling inwards; when we are 
dgawing, writing, manipulating, it is travelling outwards. 
Such, then, is our first rough classification of mental 
processes. It “is very rough, as we shall soon see; 
but it is Attic shapeliness compared with any time- 
table that is at present in use, with its (afferent) 
geographies, histories, nature studies, etc. and its 
(efferent) drawings, manual trainings, writings, etc., 
thrown together in a hotch-potch whose only principle 
is disorder. 

In two respects the above classification is defective» 
First there are, in our nervous system, central factors 
as well as afferent and efferer$. There ar processes 
of reflection, reasoning, emotional appreciation, and the 
like, whieh are not purely afferent or purely efferent, 
but take piace largely in the cortical and subcortical- 
centres of the brain. When our mind is rustling with 
the memories of some song or poem learnt long ago, ` 
cr grappling furiously with some new problem in 


"arithmetic or in conduct, though afferent and offerent 


processes may take plaĉe at every moment it is hard 
io believe that the mental cod are purely afferent 
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or puyely efferent.” Provisionally, at any rate, we may, 
assume that central factors art also operating. : R 

The second respect in which our classification is 
defective is that the two (or three) kinds of mental 
processes are, in actual life, never isolated from each 
other. They may, however, tend to be isolated, and 
the, more they tend to be isolated the thinror, tho 
poorer, the less educativnally valuable they are, Mental 
life is most vigorous when the whole telephonic system 
is carrying messages in both directions and when the 
central exchange is hard at work making the connections. 

Geography, as commonly taught, is an afferent sub- 
ject—the messages go in one direction only, from the 
ear and eye of the pupil to the brain. There is little 
or no efferent response, such as would be invoived in 
map-making or clay modelling, and little or ho central 
elaboration. History, too, is afferent ; there is little 
or no efferent response or central elaboration such as 
would be supplied by problems to be solved or calcu- 
lations to be made. Manual training and drawing, on 
the other hand, are mainly efferent subjects: the child 
is doing something most of tho time; he has to listen 
but little; the amount of information he receives is 
insignificant. Meanwhile, separated by tho above- 
mentioned three days and a half, the nature study 
lesson (afferent) is languishing for wont of the naturo 
drawing lesson (efferen+), and, perhaps fur want of the 
manual training lesson also, for are not the properties 
of woods a part of nature study ? 

Meanwhile, in another 


eing unsophisticated 
mging, whevher a clever 


ner——? Jn fact, as 
mressional and expressional, 


as you may: sing to me or I to ytu. we are quite in 
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the dark as. to what singing really means. Soon, 
however, we discover thi truth; singing in the ele- 
mentary school is always an expressional—or rather 
an exceutive—subject. If the child is ever to hear 
vocab music? he must go to concerts, while to hear 
instrumental music he must go to the parks. And 
even ifthe child gods to the concerts or parks, he will 
never héu* about songs or symphonies. In fact, while 
the school attends to execution and expression, the 
zoncert-room attends to impression, and no ‘institution 
at ill attends to information. 

As for the great pictures that hang on the walls of 
our galleries, their connection with the drawing lesson 


E 


is inconceivably remote. But, after all, visits to picture ` 


gallories are not unknown. 

In evening schools, meanwhile, the sharpness of separa- 
tién between impressional and informative subjects and 
expressional and executive subjects is even more marked, 
because there are more specialist teachers and greater 
limitations of time. “Health” and “first aid” lectures are 
separated by an unbridgable chasm from “ physieal exer- 
cises"; the “health” class is never found practising with 
dumb-bells, nor the “physical exercise" class listening to 
an exposition of the function of the phagocytes. Even- 
ing schdol teachews universally, and day school teachers 
largely, fall into two groups—those who talk twenty times 
too much and those who talk twenty times too little. No 
doubt, even the worst time-tables cannot wholly keep 
separate the three phases of mental life—afferent, central 


E] 


and efferent—bus they do their best, and their best, 


happens to be the worst thing that could happen for the 

school. For the astonishing thing is that the time-table 

is deliberately designed to keep the three phases separate. 

A dynic might plausibly say that the worst of tedchers 

could never have been guilty of a greater educational 

crime than Was committed bj the man whọ first pre- 
` aa 
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scribed a time-table of the conventional kind. But it is 
not fair to say so. The wises;of us would probably have 
made the same prescription if our only psychology were 
the psychology of the faculties, our only experier se_con- 
yention, and our only administrative ideal convenience. 
One safeguarding remark must here be made. Tti ittack- 
ing the old-fashioned time-table, we inust not comzit the 
mistake of supposing,,as some dreamers do,* rat every- 
thing car be taught indirectly or incidentally. ‘This notion, 
really worthy of the comic stage, is hereby recommended 
to some dramatist for treatment. The point here boing 
urged is not that there shall be no order or system in our 
teaching, not that there shall be no definite points of 
concentration, but that we have not yet discovered What 
the order, system, or points of concentration should. be. 
Possibly there will be time-tables, and certainly there 
will be schemes of work, in the future as in the pust, 
only the terminology will probably he different from 
anything we have at present. If a guess may be hazarded, 
the chief headings, expressed or implied, will be the two 
-already mentioned, knacks and ideals. 
The reader may have wondered at a former referencet 
to a possible “ list of desirable habits.” This proposal, 
-which would probably have sounded eminently reason- 
able a century ago and sounds fatally “ formal” (terrible 
word !) now, has been made almost simultaneously in this 
country end in Ameriea,| and without plagiarism being 
concerned at all Tt is the inevitable sequel to the work 
of Thorndike and to the fall of the formal training notion. 
If we cease to believe in the conferrng of generalised 
ability by means of a few very specific kinds of training,§ 
we inust necessarily set about enlarging our list of kinds 
, 1 See above, p. 40, 1 Above, p. 418, 
OSL) pp. 168161. Heck alie qucd enfe Heol, Mental Daciling gig 


_ of “the essential duti i i ent 
fn ilie enl Menden items of knowledge and emotional attitudes curt 


§ For some necessary qualifications see nbove, p, 8, 
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ò of training S9 as to include every “knack” that is of 


ostensible utility. Then, wth a complete, even if chaotic, 
list in our possession we may be able to proceed to the 
next, tasks, the arranging of these knacks in order of 
sequénce an@ the extraction from them of their maximum 
training value. 

Thé*first task, tlen, is a brutally quantitative one, 
the mere ^ollecting, from booksson etiquette, hygiene, 
business, polities, ctc., of the total number of knacks 
that are necessary to the modern child aud citizen, 
and the total number that, while not necessary, are 
more or less desirable. There is not an educationist 


in the world who can say with anything like confidence 


what that number is—it may be five hundred, it may be 
ten thousand—so ignorant are we of the work that lies 
before nfocern education. The task is, however, obviously 
one in which teachers, as well as officials and laymen of 
every kind, can take part, and the knacks referred to will 
be of a most miscellaneous kind, ranging upwards from 
blowing one's nose and reading the clock to judging the 


pertinence of a quotation or an argument. 
A similar list is necessary in the case of ideals, but 


the consideration of moral matters had better be post- 
poned to the chapters that follow. 

Codification need not stop at the point here reached. , 
As already said in a previous chapter,* the production 
of school books. by irresponsible, scribblers for the pur- 
pose of bringing a small profit to themselves and a larger 
one to a speculative publisher is one of the most ludicrous ` 
things in ovr educational system. As a rule, even the _ 
editor's name is absent from the title pages of such books, 
and thus there is frequently nothing to prevent a teicher, 
who has been dismissed for incompetence, or an inspector, 


` whose very presence is a source of mirth, from ruling the 


minds of children and teachers through the medium of 
SF's particularly p. 867. s 
: 
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the printed page. As a first step, then, irresponsibility 
—a curse wherever it is fow,d—ought to he banished 
from the production of school books by the refusal of 
our educational bodies to approve of any book *hat is 
anonymous. Already a few of the books. under” con- 
sideration carry their editors’ names (Professor ‘Adams, 
Principal Burrell), and the consequent improver-ent is 
marked ; but the present writer considers that'i school 
reading book should be the work of many m.nds, work- 
ing not merely in momentary but in permanent co- 
operation. 2: 
Our multiplicity of school books is one phase of the 
much misunderstood “freedom ”* of which we boast 
but which, in point of fact, is working little but rhis- 
chief. There are some matters which should be regarded 
as settled for once and for all until some seriqus thinker, 
who is willing to accept responsibility for ‘his views, 
calls these matters in question or, as another alternative, 
until a certain statutory period has passed and every- 
thing is thrown deliberately into the melting-pot. To 
allow freedom, without cause shown, in these assumed 
cases is to encourage not progress but stagnation, 
because teachers and inspectors, instead of advancing 
into territory that is actually new, will merely per- 
, form gyrations on familiar ground, will discover things 
that were discovered years before by others and, in 
short, will exemplify afresh the cénfusion - between 
motion and progress. ` Nearly all of our "fads" ave 
of this kind. No doubt, in a few years time a teacher 
_ will discover that there is a pretty 5allad called Zhe 


Wreck of the Hesperus, or an inspector will advocate 


the tuaching of stocks and shares, 

A school “ Reader,” consisting of at least twenty 
gtaded volumes of prose and poetry, and produced, with 
extensive assistance on tho part of psychologists and 


* Above, pp, 285-287, 


,lüvention of the Scou 
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` teachers, by 2 educational officials, is one of theomost ` 


obvious needs of the time, and, if well done, would 
rapidly become one of the most influential books in 
the ‘Empire. Its influence would, indeed, extend far 
beyord, the "school into adult life. It would be the 
means, of actually establishing bonds of unity and 
understynding between one person and another, ,be- 


^! tween misiress and maid, rich dnd poor. They would 


know each other better because they would have been 
fed,on the same mental food and would be familiar with 
the same thoughts and words. The plan would also 
vastly improve the tone of public life; preachers and 
political speakers would know the contents of their 
auditors’ minds and would be able to employ illus- 
trative devices and awaken apperceptive echoes which 
now are Simply impossible. No speaker at present 
can quote the stanzas of Rule Britannia with any con- 
fidence in their being familiar to his audience, or can 
safely make a reference to Beowulf or Dante without 
giving a laborious explanation destructive of all effect. 
How admirably the mere compilation and revision of 
the book would serve to stimulate the teacher by pro- 
viding him with opportunities of constructive work, and 
would thus also afford the administrator some data for 
his task of assessing meri, has been already pointed out. a 
To show how remote, ab least in the writer's opinion, 
is the cause of creative education from thé education 
officially recognised and directed, he would venture to 
say that the two most creatively significant events of 
the last few years have been the work of educational, 
laymen—the issuing of the Books for the Bairns and the 
Benny Poets by the late Mr. W. T. Stead, and the ° 
t system by General Baden-Powell. 
But there is no reason why, in education as in medicine, 
reforms should “come from, the laity,” and the pro- 


* Above, p. 87. 242 
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fessicnal educationist content himself manly ess 
dervish-like gyrations. The Books for the Bai. ns 16 1 
to have been issued by a rerponsiblo educational Ael 
and scouting should have been invented by a pedagógica 
ychologist. , Tah : 
P There sum other applications of, tho principle here 
expounded. Certain events in history and facts in 
Science have received classical, and relatively final, 
expression in literature. For example, in Maeterlinck s 
books on the bee and on the” intelligence” of flowers, 
there are passages which, as imaginative descriptions of 
certain phenomena, are never likely to be surpassed. 
Such passages, then, should belong permanently to: the 
$ equipment; they are far more important for 
him than the bottles of potassium chlorate which he 
uses in his preparation of oxygen. But where can do 
found any collection of such passages ? They should be 
found somewhere in the publications of our education 


have such a collection ever in process of growth ; in 
point of fact, no such collection oxists, 
for the classical equals our confidence in 
the result that school child 


Our contempt 
t liberty,” with 
ren have to put up with, mero 
impromptu work is almost 
cher has ever to bo making 
bricks without any straw—except the straw of low-grade 
tradition, ^ ^ à 2 
Vitally necessary, too, are officiall 
all novels that have a pedagogical value (this value 
- should be indicated in each case), 


d hymns that fall under the Same category. The exact 


é been read, 

= EAT F made here for completeness’ sake, Any 
Ucational system is fundam dng whi 

ie eütally lacking which has 
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Watgrs—thé most powerful exposure of the bettingtmania 
known to the writer. Constructive work in education 
is almost impossible until,we know our resources. 

"here is, one other task of incalculable importance 
whichsour administrators, future if not present, should ^ 
attempt to perform. Its discussion may rather more: 
suitably dake place?in the last chapter of the book; but: 
the propojal itself may be mentióned here. : 

In Day and Evening Schools, it was suggested* that, 
despite all difficulties and objections, the evening school 
was at least a more suitable place for diffusing authori- 
tative information on controversial topics than partisan 
institutions, such as the Press, whose business is not to 
tell the truth, but to strengthen this or that party. 
Moreayer, the schools would in this way obtain an 
accession of life and seriousness, and the adolescent 
would feel that his budding personality was being 
allowed for. It was pointed out that the Englishman 
and the English teacher make a point, make almost a 
fetich, of “ fairness," oven to the extent of arguing against 
their own views. Even, however, if the teacher were a 
partisan, e.g., a Tariff Reformer, there would be nothing 
to prevent a successful and» helpful lesson on economic 
subjects boing given, if he were provided with pros and 
cons by the two opposing armies, in this case, the Tariff 
Reform League-and the Free Trade Union. In Day and 
Evening Schools, these pros ard cons were ẹiven, at the 
author’s request, by the two societies. ta ; 

Now, what is possible with one question is possible 

with all, and tho writer suggests that our educational 
Officials (assisted, of course, as ever, by the suggestions 
of laymen and teachers) should collect the pros and cons 
cf all important controversial questions from me as ae 
parties and issue authoritative manualst dealing wi 


ntroversial Topics. 


á 
T f 
* Chap. XÆ., The ' eatment of ful book off these lines, ^ 


1 Messrs, Routledge alrendy publish use! 
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them.* The teacher would then be allowed to deal 
frankly with such questions, and even partisanship 
would not be regarded as a:serious offence provided 
the opposite case were fairly stated. u 
‘In this way; and apparently in this way only, car: the 
dream of an educated electorate be,realised. Without 
some such means of education the iiotion of woman's 
suffrage—the throwing'of a new mass of ignorant, 
impressionable humanity, supplied with politieal views 
by the halfpenny press, into 'the political system,— 
strikes many people of the present day with horror. 
With some such a means of education provided, there 
would be no need for horror and perhaps no need for 
hesitation. 

Modern polities seem profoundly disappointing be- 
cause the settlement of great questions pressing for 
solution almost invariably takes on the appearance of 
a party manœuvre. The establishment of old age pen- 
sions was long overdue when it passed parliament, and 
yet one party believes to this hour, and the other will 
hardly strenuously deny, that exigency was more opera- 
tive than conviction in the passing of the measure. 


Dozens of other questiors seem sprung upon .the 
caora y pi i ro discornin 
Alttorite lor party purposes ; {ho moro z ing 
deni knows poloctly woll that tho redes 
m genie in = oer discussion 
-— * “the arena O- controversy, whey he: 
pud b ng ‘ party politics,” ee is meet 
ott | churches. Now the pres "s 
s er a eects extent this unfortunate S2 
15 H : 
irs is not inevitable. a ae 
» The official, then, to the rescue ! the official who, 
all his defects of courage, initiative an 
(defects not inherent 1n him), 


jer ities, nas n à 
tape aper editor, 


o angry 


artisan in mat E 
Eis position, ‘has, unlike a newsp 


d imaginatio? , 


> 
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to gain by shrieking loudly over the iniquities of this 
sect or that party! The thing here proposed is almost 
as easy of accomplishment, needing only a few months 
of strenuous collaboration and a periodical revision, as 
the proposals already made, and, if carried out, it would? 
usher in the dawn pf a new day. 

Alréady the educational official, having been given his 
chance, has scored a genuine’ success in a territory 
notoriously controversial. A few years ago, he was 
directed to establish an Empire Day celebration, Some 
partisans scented partisanship in the proposal. No one 
can discover partisanship in the celebration itself. What 
we can diseover is sound pedagogy, and the only critic- 
ism that can be proffered is that it is a solitary celebra- 
tion instead of being, as it should be, one among fifty 
others, Sach designed to impress the child with the 
greatness and the weakness of man, and to convey to 
his mind the social heritage of the race. 

Of course the official must be made responsible for his 
acts—that is one of the root ideas of this book. In the 
world of politics, national and local, there is far too 
little responsibility. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to denounce Chinese laboursor swollen armaments from 
the Opposition benches. . 

The official, as heresconceived, can aim at no such 
denunciatory triumphs. His words and his deeds must 
march togethér, and his deeds must stand iù permanent 
relation to his name. Such a man, responsible not only 
to his contemporaries but to his official successors and 
to the generations that follow his own, will have every 
inducement to be wise and some inducement to be 
courageous. The present writer, therefore, believes that 
"the official can, among many other things, do much to 

. raise the tone of political life. But for this Peps he 
must be allowed to be cPeatiye, and yet amid his creative- 
ness he must be held responsible. RU Š 
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CHAPTER XXVII, T 
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Construction. 


ue 


The great musician, then 
my career, sought to save 
n the one hand, and from 
the tyranny of the prima donna on the other. Tho 
sr 1n Wagner's view, 
instrumental music 


music designed to expound, 
theme, not to afford a famo 
for meaningless vocal ostenta 
Wagner's words carry weigh 
Specific question of Operatic method, buton the wider 
question of the relation between art and the people, 
From the educational standpoint, the “art-work of the 


future” is even wider than th 


Support and vitalise ‚tho 
us singer an Opportunity 
tion of the bravura kind. 
ht still, nat only on the 


not in tones nor in marblo 
ant, ' 


Means of which this significarieg can be ?dequately 


OW pale and weak appears. 
^ 


ivid analogies by ; 
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the “ plant" philosophy when looked at in ille light 
of the mighty analogy which follows :— 


» “De notre point de ‘vue, la vie apparait globalement 
comme tne onde immense qui se propage à partir duns 
conire et qui, sur la presque totalité de sa circonférence, 
S'rróéte et se conyertit en oscillation sur place: en un seul 
point Vobstacle & été forcé, l'impulsion a passé librement. 
C'est cette liberté qu'enregistre la forme humaine. Par- 
tout ailleurs que chez l'homme, la conscience s'est vu 
,aveuler à une impasse; avec l'homme seul elle a poursuivi 
son chemin,” * 


Such words bring us faco to face with groat issues. 
Whero consciousness resides the happenings of the 
world take place and creation is still in progress. 
Elsewhere we move among dead things—tho dust 
and ashes, the fossils and ruins, or perhaps the still 
stately fortresses and temples, where spirit once 
resided; but the real life of the universe is here 
where consciousness remains. It is indeed with the 
universe as with man; he, too, is a thing of life and 
death: his habits of body and prejudices of mind are 
that part of him that was once alive but is alive no 
more; and if, with many,men, these habits and pre- 
judices are now everything, death has already come, 
and the living man furns aside with sorrow, if not 
contempt, in his voice and mien. We begin to see 
at last a meaning in Mr. Holmes’s stress on growth. 
' And in the larger universe we find, in the same fashion, 
dead matter, once perhaps animated with life; and 
plants and animals, once perhaps animated with mind 
at its then meridian; but the events that now signify 
"take plac’ not among them but in brain substancó, 
."human mainly if not exclusively, brain substance not 
yot hardened into dead forms, though at every moment 
and in every place in @anggr of hardening. Amidst this 
= Py 


v. - 
* I/ Evolution Créatrice, p. 288. + Matt, viii. 22, 
a ^ 
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ae 
Srey substance Consciousness an still poursuivre Hs 
chemin. It is the point where the universe and the 
individual merge into one. s " 
Bs view es may not be the lest word of 
‘human wisdom, but for us who live now it Seenis th 
last word, And, if we are educatiow'sts, it is a word 
n depuied to 
a Cié forcé, 
ough which 


man ruin is no dead thing {© those: 
i A maxim from 
y, to tolerance, 
rnal wood may 
hable, if we are 
» if we can perceive relations 
essence of Bergson’s practical 
he past can enter into the present 
an unpredictable future.} There fs no 
nsery ergy in spiritual matters, Mind begets 

‘ideas, Where therg is life there is 
hope. $ * à 


Even impulses from the ye 
teach us much, if we are ourselves tenci 
iving and Srowing men 
and Significances * The 
philosophy is that & 
and “ create» 


ay that in the 
ave incalculable 


ne Of hir- boo S that psy Ologital causalit: 
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patriotism faculties, and perhaps other faculties, which 
the’ imagination of man’ has not yet conceived. 


“Why should it be more impossible to make men thrill 
&t the name of Alfred or Savonarola than at the mention of 


d & football’ cup tie? We have to realise, with James, that,” 


=œ there is no limit to the various associations into which 
an interesting igfa may enter, there is no limit to the 
possibilities, intellectual and m4ral, of appereeption; We 
have tovealise, with Wundt, that mental permutations and 
combinations are not tied to the apron-strings of the past. 
»We have to realise, with Herbart, that there is a primal 
vitality, a creative power, a transforming energy, in ideas.'"* 


The somewhat enigmatical plea of Mr. Holmes that tho 
function of education is to “foster growth” is profoundly 
true,,if growth means life, progress, open-mindedness, 
and everything that is the Opposite of mental slothful- 
hess, obtuseness, egoism, self-sufficiency, stagnation, and 
the like. In the able analysis of phariseeism contained 
in our author's Creed of Christ we are shown one of the 
many forms taken by this principle of death which ever 
dogs the footsteps of life, this Mephistophelean principle 
that denies, that sins against tho light, that makes il gran 
rifiuto, that declines to poursuivre le chemin which lies 
opch before it. The more the reader will read the Now 
Testatent the moro he will be struck by the faet that. 
Christ's warfare was faf more a warfare against egoisih 
than a warfare’against sin, or rather, it was a warfare 

‘against a subtle sin of intellect, a certain stagnant pride 
and lust of opinion, of which the Church has beon at 
least as gnilty os any other institution in the world. 

But if Mr. Holmes deserves our gratitude for so powet- 

ofully delingating the perils of egoism and so earnestly 
stressing the need for mental growth, he has been 


singularly unfortunate whenever he has descended to 


educational details. If is true he does not speak, ag 


i = 
* Quotation frôm the present writer's brochure, Three Historical Educators, " 
» 
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one modern does,* of the “unerring clue of instinct,” 
but he evidently believes that its clue is unerring, und 
he thus shows himself to have misunderstood the teach- 
ings of evolutionary philosophy. Instincts are not, as he 
„imagines, “unerring” ; the egoistic instinct, the sexaal 
instinct, and a dozen others, would give trouble to th 2 
wisest man; some instincts are rudiments; som “are 
disproportionately strong; some are disproportionately 
weak; they can all be guided more or lest! in this 
direction or that; they can even be shunted or to 
wholly new lines and thus generate new products. ' 
But, bal as Mr. Holmes's view of pedagogy is, even 
when supplemented, very inconsistently, by a volume of 
Buddhist or ethical doctrine, its badness i 
compared with that of the policy whic 
- educational administration to a few m 
teacher definitely and finally into a se 
Egerian panegyrics, bar the door against the creative 
artist in educational work, ` 
The ten chapters that precede represent an atte 
successful or otherwise, to show } 


s nothing when 
h would ccafine 
en, trans^ori tho 
rf, and, déspite all 


mpt, 
how the teacher's full 


r two of enthusiasm generated 
to slip back into mediocrity of 
Probably of all te 


, the process 


no one seems to care whether the 
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teacher is doing medioere work or work below or above 
mediocre; abd he, knowiag himself to be excluded for 
life from high office and, probably, even from a head- 
mastership, eases to care'also. The sense of duty will 
keep many $ woman doing even routine work zealously 
«A Well; it will not keep many men. They, more egoistic 
than" women, though not necessarily ignobly egoistic, 
must, if tiley are to preserve an aftitude of freshness ‘and 
unflaggingy zeal, have a motive. The motive may be 
worldly ambition or it may be love of high artistry. 
Our educational .systems supply neither the ono nor 
' >the other. No teacher, whether the most e*hereally 
conscientious or the most carnally ambitious, can be 
certain of promotion at all. And as to high artistry, 
craftsmanship, and educational creativeness, what en- 
couragoment do we give to it? Who at this moment 
could nathe the hundred ablest teachers or the hun- 
dred most creative educationists in England? 

The proposals of this book are intended to meet both 
of the needs here outlined. ‘To open the doors of pro- 
motion to all teachers except the fraction who are 
palpably intended for humble tasks is impossible so 
long as the rule of life-appointments obtains. The 
only way is a rotation, or at least an interchange of 
oflices,^and this,would have the additional advantage 
of checking the “stalin” process which comes over" 
most occupants of life posts. Meanwhile,, the other 
device here proposed would encourage the acquisition 
of educational craftsmanship, and in other ways would 
help to make eduration into éducation créatrice. Teachers 
Would have a part to play in the constructive work of” 
modern society, standing, as they would, at the point , 
where, in the terms of Bergson’s metaphor, the creative 
impulse would prove effective. Engaged in genuine art 
Work they would feel the highest happiness that ever 


comes to màn, i " 
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Tho reader was probably not convinced by the à 
ments on the salary question contaitied in Chap. XEM 
The validity of those arguments depends upom pe 
question. whether the educationist will” come» to be 

' recognised by himself and the nation as wconstructive 
and creative worker. Granted that recognition, he E 
be willing to work for a salary which=will pay no homage 
to ostentation or pride; a chaste, moderate and sufficient 
salary. If, however, the educationist at the' bottom of 
the ladder and the educationist at the middle ard the 
top are alike expected to be menials, they will inevitably 
lust for the only pitiable reward that menial service 
brings with it. It is the tragedy of modern life that 
hardly anywhere can the worker—whether mechanic, 
official, or artist—find opportunities in his werk. for 
the highest kind of achievement, (OW 

Alfred de Mussot's lament for tho supposed decline of 
his own art from its stato in earlier times is an echo 
of the feelings of many an artist and many an artisan :— 
“Temps heureux, temps aimés! Mes mains alors peutétre, 

Mes laches mains, pour vous auraient pu s'occuper; 

Mais aujourd'hui pour qui? dans quel but? sous quel maitre? 

L'artiste est un marchand, et l'art est un métier,” * 


Education, of all arts, must be kept from this deterior- 


more easily than thi 
help to save them, 


ecognise in him 
» Ars est hon 


1S sense? Does it “add” to 
nature? Can it shape crude instincts i 


bure nto new pra- 
ducts? To speak of an “art-work of the 

the gray matter of th 
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self a creative 


future ” with 
e brain for 
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) audacious; but is it the audacity of extravagance or 
thaé of unfamiliarity? ° 

The writer believes that both the teacher and the edu- 
cational offidial can be creative artists and he proceeds to 
shoiy how. ? 
~The lesson in appreciation "* has hitherto been hardly 
known in the primåry (and indeed in any other) school. 
We “teach ” singing, drawing, ‘literature, ete., but wo 
almost wholly ignore what is far more important, the 
powor to obtain pleasure from vocal and instrumental 
concerts, from art treasures, and from the hearing and 

“(though we have not entirely ignored this) thé reading 
of prose and poetry. Probably the next two steps in 
pedagogical (as distinct from administrational) progress 
will be (1) the strengthening of the practical-side of 
school*work, with increased efficiency of the child as an 
economie and industrial unit; (2) the culture of the 
appreciative side of his nature, so that his spare hours 
may not be devoted entirely to trivial amusements. 

But history shows that in every century, forces, called 
into existence by man, break loose from his control and 
become his masters. At the present moment, modern 
amusements have broken loose and are under no 
rational control whatever. The money motive hero, ‘hs 
in so “many other affairs, is the positive cause of, 
the mischief, the negative cause being the astonishing 
feebleness of educational administration. e 
^ The dearest wish of the Puritans has at last been 
fulfilled; the drama is almost dead. 

For sevezal centuries, owing to the lack of support, 

„from the most serious half of the nation, it had to cater 
for the support of the comparatively frivolous. Then x 
the stock company, with its actors, who retained their 
Souls and their artistic instincts, gave place to the “long 
run” and all its mechayical serfdom. Then came the 
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‘compétition of the music-hall, a form of „amusement 
far more frivolous and unworthy than thé drania— 
harsher words need not be nsed, and would, on ‘the 
whole; be untrue—one demanding less intelligenze and 
“attention from the audience, because it is*essentiilly 
less unitary and artistic. And now at last the cinem* vo- 
graph entertainment, in combination 5th phonographie 
developments, has come on the scene; even paltry and 
conventional ideas are no longer given to us through 
the actor’s person and voice; he is banished tc: the 
workhouse, and machinery takes his place. Thus the 
dearest wish of the Puritan has at last been fulfilled. 
And yet the Puritans have not been quite unanimous 
in committing their awful crime—perhaps their only 
great trime—against dramatic art. Milton was a 
Puritan, and, even at the moment when “the civil 
war was engrossing men’s minds, he wrote these 
words :— 

‘Because the spirit of man cannot demean itself lively 
in this body without some recreating intermission of labour 
and serious things, it were happy for the commonweath, 
if our magistrates would take into their care . . . the 
managing of our publie sports and festival pastimes; that 
they might be, not such as were authorised a while since, 

, the provocations of drunkenness and lust, but such as may 
inure and harden our bodies by martial exercises . . . and 
may civilise, adorn, and make discreet our minds by the 
learned and affable meeung of frequent academies, and the 
procurement of wise and artful recitations, sweetened with 
eloquent and graceful enticements to the love and practice 
of justice, temperance, and fortitude. Whether this may 


not be, not only in pulpits, but after another 


D persuasive 
method, at set and solemn paneguries, in theatres, porche% 
or what other place or way may win most upon the people 


to rezeive at once both recreation and instruction, let them 
n authority consult.” * 
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Here sounds the voice of true Puritanism, with its 
contempt for frivolity, with its horror and detestation 
of à art for art's sake" and other maxims of the pro- 
fessional or opinionative egoist, with its conviction 
that, the raoral life is the one supreme thing and 
yetythat the moral life needs support and enrichment 
from art? `$ ^" 

Tt is the voice we hear in *Wagner, every one of 
whose op$ras embodies a large and serious idea; it is 
the yoice we hear, passionate for once at least, coming 
from Bernard Shaw It is the secret of the latter's 


> S merciless warfare against the censorship, which itself 


B 


wages war, not against frivolity, not against indecency 
in dramatic representations, but against seriousness and 
thoughtfulness and everything that is dear to a Puritan’s 
heart. At all costs, says the censorship, the theatre 
must not be allowed to become the serious institution 
that it has beea for centuries in Germany, where it has 
contributed perhaps more than the schools to the edu- 
cation of the nation. 

But the drama’s struggle for existence is now almost 
over. Pageants we have, even Nonconformist pageants, 
even a * Pageant of Puritanism,” but the theatre itself 
is mortally wounded by the poisoned arrows of the 
money spirit whivh will kill every art and every religion, 
if it has the chance, just as, in Wagner's great drama, 
it slew Siegmynd and Siegfried and destroyed Walhalla 
itself and all the. gods. 

_ There are two chances only for English drama. The 
first is the amatuur stage. The human mind, starving, 
for the dramatic, will not for ever feed on machine- 
provided shows; pageants we already have; dramatic 
recitals, beyond the censor's jurisdiction, we already 
have; the dramatic method of teaching, expounded by 
Miss Findlav-Johnson gnd patronised by Mr. Holmes, 


* Above, pp. 212, 213. ð 
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has cone to stay; our schools, to an, increasing extent, 
supply dramatic entertainments. : - 

The other chance is by war of educational admini 
„stration. If we were to supply our schools witi lists, 
‘annotated and explanatory, of all dramas und operas 
that have educational significance; if references to 
thest works were made in a systematic and pertinent 
way in all our educational institutions, particularly 
those for adolescents and adults, our theatre managers 
would soon realise the facts of the case and begin to 
supply the dramas for which we were creating a ‘alt 
need. If the most awful crime against civilisation and 
particularly against the happiness and culture of the 
poor has been the crime of neglect committed by religion 
and education against the theatre, the most splendid 
atonement would be the revival of legitimate drama 
among a new democracy educated in our schools to 
appreciate and criticise it. 7 

Administratively the thing would be child's play, the 
mere production by collaboration of an oflicial text-book 
of dramatic and operatic literature, with an interesting 
episode or two about each author, a sentence or two of 
criticism, and any quotations that illustrate important 
subjects—the whole thing catalogued under the several 
necessary headings. Periodica!ly revised and improved, 
with the play upon it of the innumerable suggestions 
(dated and signed?) of-teachers, officials, and the lay 
publie, this official text-book would exert an influence 
not only in preserving the best but in calling forth new 
“supplies of good material from dramatic authors, There 
would be less temptation to write for momentary popu- 
larity and strong inducements to write things wi 
the national roll of honour, à 

The point just mentioned may seem remote from 
"Ordinary educational consideravions, But the truth is 


orthy of 


* Above, pp. 360-363, 
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that artistic works, (using the term artistic in the’ widest 
sense) are very much the concern of our educational 
system for gt least two seasons. (1) The first reason is 
that, s it is the task of education to care for the"happi-, 
ness of mánkind, it is her task to open up all possible 
sources of artistic appreciation, provided these are 
serious and wlfolésome. But art has two aspébts— 
© the receptive or apperceptive side, and the creative, 
The man in the street can be taught to appreciate, but 
itjis'the artist himself who creates. Now education has 
oes (2) a duty towards the creator, a duty indeed of kinship, 
» if education is éducation créatrice. In every age the 
eveative worker has had to fight a desperate battle 
against prejudice, self-interest, and bad social organisa- 
tion, “and again and again he has succumbed in the 
fight, toghe immeasurable loss of humanity. The battle 
against prejudiee may be inevitable, the battle against 
bad social organisation is not. Suppose that a supremely 
good drama, finished and thought-provoking, were ready 
to morrow, the obstacles to its production would not 
be mere prejudice, there would be the brutal obstacle 
of expense—the expense of daily advertisement in tho 
press, as well as the expense of actual mounting. „Or 
suppose that a supremely good drama of a generation or 
a century ago,"on whish prejudice is dumb, deserved 
reproduction, the same obstacle would stand in the 
way. Thus ert is being stifled all around us, and the 
artist is being tempted—successfully tempted in scores 
of -eases—to cater for the sensational tastes of the hour, 
knowing, as he does, that there is no selecting agency ai 
Work that will justify his confidence if he decides to 
Write his best. 
" Our educational system should come to his aid—after 
"his. death, if not during his life. The difüeulties of 
selection are, of course? moye considerable in the case 
of living authors than in the case of dezl. But that” 
E ^ 


D 
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matters little. To the artist. himself the» episode, of 
physical death is a trifle compared with the fa‘lure of 
mankind to know him at his best, or the deeper tragedy 
of his having to turn aside from his best and beéonve a 
prostitute from art. Confucius said, centuries ago, that 
the “superior man's" chief trouble was his drabt 
whether his name would be remembered after kis death. 
Assure the “superior man" that, if he will be true to 
himself, a merciful and yet judicious educational system 
will, sooner or later, before his death or after, find, a 
place for-his achievements in its book of honour, and he 
Will work with new courage. à 
An enlightened system of education probably has no 
place for the maxim, “ Art for art's sake.” Some educa- 
tionists, it is true, haye been infected by it, and fissure 
us that even such a subject as history should not be 
used for purposes of “moralising.” Such a claim, how- 
ever, is due to muddleheadedness. The’ historian and 
the artist may, as such, not be called on to moralise, 
but the interest of the educationist is in the permanent 
happiness of man, and this compels him to consider 
everything from its moral standpoint. Events of history 
thus become to him more than natural events ; a thing 
of beauty becomes something that may be made to exalt 


our social life, Enough, however, of tlie motives of the 
artist. 


B 


One task of the educationis is the cavaloguing and 
exposition of whatever is solid and valuable in our art 
and social achievements, everything that is or bids fair 
So be classical in whole or in part; and his purpose 
will be,to divert the national attention along directions 
that are worthy, to discourage the frivolous, the shallow 
ia and tbe mercenary. Education, it cannot be too often 
repeated, does not cease with the child, it does not 
, , cease with the youth. Our educational administrators 

should possess. vision beyond the walls oi the school- 
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` -room and should recollect that all over the land*thero 


are churches and institutes paralysed for lack of capable 
official guidance on matters of serious art. 

IP ibe objected that such a task as this is not one 
for educatidhal officials, the answer is, that if it is not a 
task for them, for whom isitatask? To what body of 
men shoyld be dépüted the organisation of the artistic 
and spiritual traditions and tréàsures of the nation? 
The Church—perhaps; if the Church were united, 
authoritative, without partisanship and egoism, and 


competent for the task. The Universities—perhaps ; 


if they had the smallest interest in the education of 
the masses and did not treat pedagogy with contempt. 
On the whole, the only body of men that can be ex- 
pected, to organise, if not to carry out, such a task as 
this, is our body of educational officials, central and 
local, assisted, no doubt, by teachers and by laymen 
innumerable, as well as by churches and universities. 
If our officials have not yet envisaged education from 
this standpoint, if they consider that the task of edu- 
cation is merely to confer a certain technical equipment 
in number and language on the child, and to ignore the 
interests, the passions, and the happiness of the adoles- 
cent end the adult, they are hardly worthy of their 
very high oflice? Tho writer would particularly submit, 
the above considerations to the Board of Education. 
Itching as tlra& body is. for something to"do, it will 
lind in this work of cataloguing and guidance an 
admirable and wholly neglected task and a not un- 
Suitable sequel "to its book of Suggestions and its 
syllalius for the teaching of Temperance and Hygiene. 

Drama ig’ not the only great art that can be saved 


from decline or destruction by our educational admini- 


Strators. m^ 

To the present writer nothing 1 
London Couhty Council seems more s 
2 > 


n the work of the 
ignifigant than the . 


& (3 
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issuing by the musical adviser of a list of sengs suitable 
for united rendering when a number of separate schools 
have to meet at the Crystal Palace or elsewhere. Tt 
is thé first step, not to the taking away of * téäcliers’ 
"liberty," but to the introducing of order iuto inslfec- 
tive chaos. But vastly more than this is possible-and 
strikingly easy of accomplishment, ` a 4 
For a number of yéars the parks of London have, 
every summer time, been provided with 
musie, and programmes and seàts hay 
the public at extremely low prices, usually 1d. each. ¢ Tt 
is a splendid attempt to disseminate musical culture. 
But how immeasu rably more effective the thing might 
be! At a cost of fifty pounds—the vost of 
teacher's salary for a few months—. 
he educated to understand music, While we axe discus- 
sing this and that elaborate scheme, and spending large 
sums proportionate to its elaborateness, the very simple 
device of supplying the publie with a twopenny guide to 
orchestral music is being forgotten. 
Programmes of the following type are practically use- 
less; only a little less useless, only a little less of the 
nature of an imposition on,the publie, than the so-called: 
“programme " at a theatre, a mere list of the dramatis 
mersone and of the acts and scenes, with not a hint of 
the story. 


instrumental 
e been supplied, to 


a head 
a million adults. could 


1. MARCH e “ Thé Conqùeror ” +» Moorhouse 
2. OVERTURE... 4. “Raymond” .. amb. Thomas. 
3. SELECTION e) “Maritana” e a, Wallace. 
[ Synopsis—Introduction to Overture—Sing pretty maiden—The heart 
by woe o'ertaken—Chorus—Pretty Gituna—There is flower that 
bloometh—and Finale. , 
4. Eastern Gems (a) “ Arabesque” ... md Telma. 
ON (b) “Orientale”  ... aa à =ġ 
5. WALTZ  .. +. Blue Danube” ... T Strauss. 
6. SELECTION ee C" Crispino? sse 2.0 us Tüieci. 


o „ (Interval of 15 minutes.) 


aX 


o 


" 
? 
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7. MARCH >... , “Old, Comrades ” ... 
8. OVERTURE... .. “Martha” 


9. SELECTION * Les Huguenots ” 


a Hhnopsis—Reci 
ener toil now repos 
resounce—Chorus, Upor 
now quickly stand—Hec 
'Fouraine—On heaven I rely 


‘se | Teike. 
3m $n Flotow. 
-. Meyerbeer 
—Chorus,;From 


uridly show the funeral tore 
Aria, ‘Neath the bri Air, All three 
a righteous cause —Upon your guard 4 


Heaven, is it true—Soprano Solo, Oh, fair 
—Finale, 


10. Corner Soros 3... * Good-bye " «i con ost 
11. VALSE nee “ Tales of long ago " E «+» Coote. 
19, FantaQia ... a English Airs " ... ges National. 


nnd lads—Tell me 
ly one morning— 
imon the eellarer— 


Introducing—The brave qld oak—Come án 
oMiry how to woo thee hn Peel—Alice Gray— 
She wore a wreath of roses—The Vicar of Bray 


— "Here's to the maiden—Home sweet home— and Hearts of oak. 


No doubt to a person who has seen Maritana or Les 
Huguenots on the stage there is an associational pleasure 
in hearing the third and ninth of the above items, and in 
hearing them all there is a physical pleasure. But is 
chis paltry ideal all that we can aim at, is it all that 
the audiences in the London parks or at seaside 


entertainments are capable of realising? The writer 
thinks not. 


In point of fact, few persons even in London lave 
seen Maritana, and still fewer Les Huguenots ; opera is 
more expensive to mount than drama, and at the 
mement of the writing of ,these words the public are 
informed of a manager's loss of £45,000 in an attempt 
to make London appreciate something better than musis- 
hall turns. No; probably not one per cent. of the people 
who listen to*bands in the parks'have ever heàrd Maritana, 
one of the few operas they at least have a chance of 
hearing. 


Thus a vicious circle of ignorance is established. 


They cannot fully appreciate the concert because they 


o 


know nothing of the opera—not even the story of it; 

and ag the park programme supplies no information, 

either as to the story or tho musie, little or no interest 

in the opera is awskenbd, and the theatre managers feel 

no inducenlent to stage it. And yet, almost by a mere 
> 


* 
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touch‘of the edueationist's finger, both institutions egald 
benefit. The only thing necessary is a little book, drg 
up by a body of competent, officials and. oan 
assisted by teachers and the publie, describing allet 1e 
musical items that are commonly played anti thatareed 
description, with a few phrases here and there repro- 
duce; in musical notation, with an oatiine of the story 
in the case of an opera, and with a few biographical and 
critical observations. This book, sold at cost price (say 
2d.), and, perhaps, by legislation or bye-law, compulsorjly 
stocked at railway station and other bookstalls in return, 
for certain privileges, would do more for musical culture 
and for the interests of serious art than all the elaborate 
school instruction in music upon which money has been 


wasted during the last few decades. iz 
ee 


hile on the subject of music, the writer wor 
First: When, some day, one of our Pedagogi 
ns in appreciation,” ho will probably be nble to 
Obtain many hints from the study of the meth 
The * overture,” for example, is usu. 
with musical themes before they occur in the opera itse 
of this possible in teaching? Then there is the da capo devic 
generally, either bare repetition or repetition with va ns. How much of 
the beauty of this matchless song of Gluck's (Che f, 'I have lost my 
Eurydice ”) is due to repetition or, in the musienl sen imitation"? Ever 
the long, waving, pulsating descent evidently consists of three phrases built 
on the same model, ~ d 


E Andante, re 
$ LED 


is not something 
e, and repetition 


should be more obvious than that, j Jd- 
ye! N A Qus at, in music, ear should 
perhaps, cr pet th wrqerocedure is universal in schools. ‘it would, 


"Third : Speaking as i i il 
“whether “time tents?) are not absolute out: mes pon pelled to doubt 


rages upon music, ‘There is, 


" 
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The writey has no desire (knowing only too welt how 
narrow dis the line that divides the sublime from the 
ridieulous) to strain too far this plea that to educational 
ofliciu18 should be largely deputed the task—at present 
expressly assigned to no one—of being the guardians of 
the nation's spiritual treasures. He, therefore, hesitates 
to make the furthe? and inevitable suggestion that if a 

> censorship we are to have over dramas, books, etc., our 
educational officials ave far more obviously intended for 
the fask than the censors hitherto provided. Of the 


»~brésent censor, author of that comedy of adultery, Good 


Old Charlie, nothing need be said ; his case is too 
Gilbertinn to be believable off the stage or, at any rate, 
outside of England, the classic land of Gilbertian situa- 
tions, A That there are other censorial possibilities will 
he seen töm the following press quotation : 


DrEMORALISING Books. 
Dean Ridicules the idea of Police as Censors. 

"The suggestion put forward at the recent deputation 
to the Home Seeretary that the policeman should act as 
censor in regard to the sale of demoralising literature was 
satirised yesterday by Dr. Pusey Cust, the Dean of York, 
who presided at the annual meeting of the York Subscrip- 
tion Library, à 

a Personally the Dean said, he thought putting the suppres- 
sion of impure books in tht hands of the | olice was nonsense. 

"* How are the police to find out these books ?' asked 

, the Dean. “When is the policeraan to do it? ' He cannot 
do it on his beat. Is he to be provided with armchairs and 
Cigarettes and plenty of books to read in order to pronounce 
his opinion ?' " * : 


Bi ssib'y, syeh a thng as “time” (drum time and cymbal time), independent 
SP melis but fiom the musical standpoint time nbedded in melody, and 
c The time test divorces it absolutely from 


people we are!—having invented n 
musical colour, we re-introdyce colour 
in the form of vowels and consonants, ta fe, in order to supply what is missing, 
Time, as a thing inherent in musie, i y recognised at all in schools, 
the usual view appearing to be (hat it is supe imposed „upon music. “You 
can’t keep the time unless you look:ht my beating," is an expression not 
uncommonly herta. i 
= H ', 


should not he divorced from it. 
Melody, and then—what a humou 
m aMa-la business, totally dev 
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Undoubtedly the police are not efficient censors of , 
literature, but—here is the remarkable faci—so low is 
the opinion our nation entertains of educational 
officialdom, and so confined” its vision of educational 
- possibilities, that no suggestion has arisen from any 
quarter that, if a censorship is to exist at all, its connec- 

tion with our educational institutions ought to be close. 

Clearly, unless a cense-ship is possessed of both wisdom 
and courage it can be fruitful of little but irritation and 

mischief. Many plays and pictures are notoriously 

unsuitable for children and still more for adolescents, - 
whose ‘passions they would inflame or whose idealisin - 
they would undermine. Yet these plays and pictures 
may be the very ones that the conventional-minded 
adult may need. This distinction is nowhere recogr.ised 
in our national life; children and youths ary, admitted 
to every imaginable form of entertainment, while many 
thought-producing dramas, similar to those which can 
be seen in every German town, are censored in England. 

The educationist is here called for, and once again the 

writer would urge that the Board of Education, whose 

participation in the detailed administration of schools 
is yearly lessening in amount, is one body to which the 

moving finger points. á E 
r Not only is there need of an active propaganda in the 
interests of art, music, and literature, and probably also 

of a censorship, but the whole system of modern pic- 

torial and other advertisements needs, particularly iu 
the interests of adolescence, to be kept under obser- 
vation. ‘ 

Theatre and cinematograph posters are not particularly 
r bad froin the sexual standpoint, though some of them afe 

vitriolic to the soul of youth; the tendency is rather 

towards a thrilling and glaring sensationalisni,, which 
must be injurious to young and imaginative children ' 


, and give them many a nightmare. The game fault is 
^£ . 


T 
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noticeable ir. posters which advertise serial stories ‘about 
to gppear in weekly journals. A few months before 
these words gvere penned a glaring poster, six feet high, 
ropi&séhted a youth who had “lost his memory”; his 
gibbering face bore a look of terror, and the iris of each 
eye was, painted ged! And our political parties are 
equally, guilty. Ok two successive municipal elections 
one great city has been rendered hideous by a huge and 
beastly face, supposed to represent the * Progressive 
Sesialist Party," and in both of the General Elections 


of the year 1910 appeared the face, no less beastly than 


the other, though, being of smaller size, a little less 
prominent, of a supposed nobleman uttering the protest, 
LL What, tax my land?" Again, as in the matter of the 
censorship of literature and drama, it may be asked who, 
than some central body of responsible educational officials, 
is a more suitable authority for waging war against such 
abuses, the war being cither by mild suggestion in some 
cases and by drastic measures in others. 

We are h face to face with citie problems of some 
momentousness—problems which seem even further 
removed from the matters commonly assigned to edu- 
eationists than the cataloguing and other proposals 
which» have preceded. But. there are two sides to all 
edueational activity, and, until the days of. Utopia have 
arrived, there always will be two sides. Education has, 
in the first plate, to create or cal? forth elevated interests; 
it has, in the second place, to warn against the perils of 
an unsatisfactory environment. Some dreamers ignore 
the latter function of education,” and imagine that the 
environment is either perfect or, if imperfect, quite power- 
less for evil. As the writer does not hold this optimistic 


. View, lw is bound to make some reference to the cor- 
, Yectivé or therapeutic side of education, and he believes 


that such outrages on good, taste as those above men- 


ET Above, pp. 47, 48, 198, 199, and 481. + 
hd + 
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tione? would be impossible if we h: ad an efficient system. / 
of civic education. A political party guilty of defiling 
the public walls of the land it professes to love and 
desires to rule, would, in those circumstances, bersent to 


' Coventry until it had learnt its obligationr to beáuty 


and to childhood. But, as we have no system of civic 
education by means of which a natidà would he énabled 
to protect itself, the nead for some form of censorship is 
obvious. The trouble is that the very word'* censor,” 
like the words “official” and “bureaucrat,” carry evil 
suggestions, owing to the fact that, the psychologye of 
officialism never having been seriously studied, the uii- 
doubted dangers of oflicialism are more obvious to the 
public than the splendid services which an official system, , 
properly responsible, could render to the State. But to 
resume the proof of the need of a censorship. m 

A particularly debasing form of activity is manifested 
by the placards of much-read weekly papers. Here the 
recurrence of sexual themes—varied, now and then, by 
appeals to the crudest Jingoism— becomes nauseating by 
its very uniformity, and by the smug appeal to a sup- 
posed morality, bluff, straighforward, and inimical to 
“cant,” while at every moment there is ample evidence 
that these journals live on feeding the lustful curiosity 
of the multitude. Week after week these posters knock 
at the brain :— 
“ The-Sex of the Sexless.” 
“The Life-Story of a Magdalen.” : 
“ White Slave Parasites.” 
“ Wild Oats for Women." 
“The Problem of the Love Chita.” x á 
“A Salvation Colonel’s Indecent Proposal." 
“ Disgraceful Secret Cinematograph Scandal. » 
A Baby at the Abode of Love." ^ 
“Why Husbands Go Astray.” 
“The Trath about Mariage.’ 


m 
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. The usual policy is to manipulate one of these cries for 

. Several wecKs in succession—the “intensive method ”* 

apptied to journalism !—and if some wretchedly obscure 

sect, Such as?the Mormons or the Agapemonites, ean be 

barked at, a fine frenzy of righteous wrath ean be worked 
up with perfect safety. 


TheeJingo variagons are deliberately designed to fan 
: b 


the flames of international hatred:— 

f “The Spy Scandal.—Indignation in England." 

ə“ Is the German Army Ready 2" 
A 3 “ How Spies are Trapped by Germans.” 
77?  *" Stop Germany Now !” 
“We Print a German Secret Document.” 
Even in the realm of politics proper we find the 

plaĉas of our party newspapers daily guilty of sup- 

.pressio yri and suggestio falsi. Some of the devices 
employed, however ridiculous, are comparatively inno- 
cent, such as tlio invariable description of any unexpected 
event as “dramatic,” of the favourite politician's speech 
as “ great,” of someone's firm attitude as “defiance,” and 
So on. More contemptible were some of the devices 
during the Budget controversy and General Election of 
1910, when one Liberal paper announced, on the basis 
of the King’s speech—a speech which is always the work 
of the ministers2—* The King Regrets the Rejection of 
the Budget,” and Conservative papers attempted to foist 
9n the electorate the doctrine that the Houre of Lords, 
in rejecting the Budget, was animated only by a patriotic 
desire to see the “ will of the people” prevail. Humbug of 
this kind is, indeed, not confined to newspaper placards 
and to the excitement of elections, but, in the absence of 
a system of civic and political education, of the public 

J and of XN .P.'s, it is talked on all platforms, and in the 


Ouse of Commons itself. 


7 
* Abovc p. 481. 
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A censorship of the kind here outlined would ve very 
different in efliciency and in power from the feeble cen- 
sorships which have, in centuries past, brought ridicule 
upon an all-important office. A censorship.of this kind 
would be a responsible, trained, efficient, and automitt à lly 
renewed censorship, with no resemblance but in neme to 
theecclesiasties who drew up theindexexpurgatorius, to the 
“oligarchy of twenty engrossers ” against which Milton 
protested in the Areopagitica, to the Archbishop's chap- 
lain who allowed Paradise Lost to be published, or to 
the author of Good Old Charlie. A body of educatioral 
officials who hold high office because they have attaitied 
it by merit, and now, while holding it, are still account- 
able for their every failure and their every success, 
body of officials who, if they sin, sin against the light of 
the innumerable suggestions that reach them through 
the post or the Suggestion Book, a body of officirls whose 
very raison d'étre is to care for the welfare and the happi- 
ness of mankind, and whose members, changing from time 
to time with the operation of a rotatory system, accumulate 
no fatal traditions and are actuated by no baser motives 
than their own fair and enduring fame—such a body 
would constitute a censorship essentially different from 
any the world has yet seen, In the writer's opirion, 
the censorship would, indeed, soon cease to be neesssary 
once it were constituted in such a way as this. With 
the whole school organisation, including the issuing of 
syllabuses ånd of many: text-books, in its hands, such a 
censorship would soon compel politieal parties, news- 
papers avid of success, and the caterers of amusements, 
to seek for popularity along the lines ot least resistance, 
which Jines would be, in these circumstances, thóse of 
decency and wholesomeness. Competition’ there would 
still be, but it would be on a higher plane tha? now.— 
lifted there by this mighty and beneficent organism 
seated at the centre of affairs—*an educational bureau- 

à j ar" 
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cracy free from the evils hitherto attached to tho intter 
name. $ 

“Codification, Construction, Creation " — the three 
words, mean much the same, and yet, as we passvfrom 
the Second 5o the third, the slight differences between 
the meanings may be indicated. By codification is meant 
the systeniatic collecting and arranging of material which 
has at present only a scattered existence, By construc- 
tion is meaàt the bold advance of systematic education 
into territory at present occupied by alien and chaotic 
forens—slovenliness, greed, and the like. Yet, in the 


Ri. H B H H H 
véry introducing of this notion of educational cons- 


truction, usa was made of the notion of ''creation "— 
education is to be made éducation créatrice, education is 
called tipon to perform the “ art-work of tho future.” To 
the considgtation of this third notion we now proceed. 

Can education do even more than codify and system- 
atise, even more than direct the plastic instincts of man 
in the direction of high art and high politics, can it even 
erect immortal products of its own creative activity, 
building in the narrow passage through which life and 
Consciousness poursuivent leur chemin a Fairy Palace, 
beautiful amid the waters, and such that, as they leave 
the straits behind them, their flow becomes more limpid 
and the musie of their wayes takes on a mellower note ? 

One such Fairy Palace for education to build amid the 
Waters which, for a distance at least, are her cwn, is the 
Palace of Noble Ritual; but, as the vision of that Palace 
rises before the eye of the mind, a harsh and hateful 
clamour meets the’ ear. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


eo 


$ 


Creation. 


Á 


“Tam viles& abortionist is he who attempts to mould 4 - 
child's character." But the dramatist who uttered those 
words* saw only one facet of the truth. There are two 
vile men who concern themselves with educations and it 
is a mind-racking task to say which of the two's the viler. 
The first is he who insists that the impressionable 
child shall never inhale a breath of opinion unless he 
himself has first heated or polluted it; that all views of 
life except his own shall first come to the child, if ever 
they come, as fearsome, nightmare heresies, so that, 
even when reason is awake, every free movement of the 
muscles of the mind shall be torture. We call this man 
x sectarian, and we may rightly, too, call him ‘ vile,” & 
_vile egoist, a vile abortionist. For the*other we have no 
name. He is the man who insists, or more often insinu- 
ates from s, safe and irresponsible distance, that the child 
needs no guidance; that, dowered with a hundred wild 
instincts, each capable of taking this direction or that, 
,and therefore taking the worst as weil as the best, the 
child shall be thrown to the environment without warn- 
ing or advice, without any maxims of conduci, withoub 
any philosophy of life. f E. 
Each of the two men has his standpoint, and fis hard 
to say which standpoint is the,viler. But modern edu- 


[ 'Above, p. 189, 
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cation, surpassing itself, has here accomplished ansun- 
expected Qnd'unexampled synthesis. With an Apollyon- 
like straddle, colossal, ungainly, precarious, and trucu- 
lent, if, lsas succeeded in oceupying both standpoin$s at 
ihe sime timg. 

Shall we give the child a chance, when, in years to 
come, hé id capablo & discernment, to decide between the 
rival claims of Romanism, Anglicanism, Protestantism, 
"Rationalisnf Buddhism; between the views of those 
who, ste in obedience to ‘some external authority the 

_only> hope of man, those who see it in some, inner 
_ illüfnination, those who see it in the spiritual progress 
of the ages?, A thousand times no! The child shall 
not be allowed the supreme luxury of choosing truth 
for ti'uth's sake so long as we, compassing sea and land 
to make oyb proselyte, have at our disposal the school 
in which the child's early years will be passed and 
where, like the tads that we are, we can manufacture 
prejudice unhindered and give an incurable warp to his 
growing mind. 

Or shall we, ia place of this, or side by side with this, 
ensure that the child shall at least be prepared to face 
the practical problems of life, inoculated against the 
betting newspaper, habituated to grace in his actiong 
and courtesy in hi3 speech, equipped with some ideals of 
social purpose, w ith some distinctions between asceticism, 
self-control and.friv olity, with some laws of fraternal and 
filial conduct, with some memories of solemn ceremony 
which may ape, perhaps, the ceremonies we adore or 
detest ? Again nd, a thousand times xo! Precocity 
of prejtdice tho child shall have, but not the precocity of 
préjudice that "might help him in the battle of life. We 
Will sear his mind, but in our egoistic interests, not in 
mercy U/ him; we will shackle his fest lest he leap 
Jeyously into tke free air, but every pitfall and precipice 
we will leave unguarded. i: 


o 


o 
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Bevween the Scylla of sectarianism and the Charybdis. 4 
of an ineffective and lunatic doctrinarianism, educational 
administration had to choose. And the choice it made 
was extraordinary. It chose both Seylla and Charybdis, 
and in so doing raised compromise to tho dignity of a 
sacrament and cowardice to the dignity of a gospel. 
Grenting full rights of action to Srofessional- egoists 
with a lust for power, and partial rights of academic , 
utterance to egoists of opinion with a lust for evcentricity, 
it avoided but one thing, the doing of the duty to which 
it was called. This sect or that is therefore allowe* to 
spread its claws over the child, and no one dare say 
nay except (in safe and ambiguous whispers) the pedants 
of a creed hardly less ignoble than the other and con- 
siderably more fatuous—the creed that the child shall 
be cast-as rubbish on the ash heap or the Grossroads,. 
there to grow to the spiritual independence known as 
“self-realisation.” i 

The task of speaking with frankness on the most con- 
troversial subject that concerns the educator is one of 
diffculty. With dissimulation, compromise, or, at best, 
muddleheadedness raised to such a fine art that an 
educationist can implicitly attack the Church's mefhods 
of direct instruction and yet at the same time appear 
orthodox and “ safe,” or can so restréin and adjust his 
heterodoxy that it exuberates at the precise moment 
when he is free from a Board of Education appointment 
—with such models of agility before him, the present 
writer feels that there will inevitably be something of 


the lumpish and the ill-bred in his owni'efforts, And yet 


there is a pressing need for plain and, if possible, con- 

structive speech on the present topic. i i 
So Jong as such views as those represente by Me- 
oa 78 

Holmes and Mr. Shaw are regarded, in edusational 
circles, as possessing some high and scientific justifi- 
2 b à Juss 
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o 
cation, the authority of the Church in the modern 


schoól—grossly mibused ' though that authority has 
often been—will remain amply justified. The Church 
is emphatically right in fejecting with scorn and. fear 
the jew that the child can be “left alone," that his « 
instinefs need no guidance, and that environment can 
be ignored in easy¢nonchalance by the educator. Yet 
this “leaving alone” policy is bemg proclaimed at pre- 


' sent, not only in connection with moral topics but, as 


if it had quite universal validity, in connection with 
the? teaching of drawing, handicraft, and many other 


~ sudjects. The teacher must “show” nothing; the child 


‘must invariably find out, by trial and error, what is 
the best way to achieve his ends. To assert that this 
philescphy of education represents a tiny fragment of 
fruth, naii into a dogmatie system by men who 
hive apparently never faced the difliculties of life at all, 
is to be far too charitable; to describe it as fatuous 
would be nearer the mark. It is not a question of large 
or small classes, as the teacher is sometimes tempted to 
retort. Even if every school class were reduced to twenty 
or ten units, the policy of “never showing” anything 
would be ludicrous. For what, in the name of common- 
Sense, of evolution, and of whatever principle you can 
evoke; is the significance of imitation, of language, of 
racial experience—in sum, of “social heredity"—if each ^ 
of us is to be made to repeat the blunders of the race, or 
a hundredth part of them ?* Now and then, doubtless, 
an education through blunders is invaluable; now and 
then, doubtless, necessity may still be the mother of | 
invention; but we are here called upon actually to exalt 
imeducation, as we have already done in warfare, a‘policy 
of « muddling through " into a creed and an evangel! 

> The j4utterable silliness of such a policy would’ seem 
self-evident, Yet, as dogens of academic educationists 


* See above, pp. 22226 and passim, — A 
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cannot see the silliness of relying merely on tho 
method of trial and error, they may Le informed, 
through the following quotation, that there are least 
two other educational methods, even in" the ,limited 
department concerned with motor efficiency :— |“ 


“Tn general, a habit may be focalised either by demon- 
stration (that is, by giving the individua! who is to-form the 
habit a clear-cut exaurple of the way in which the adjust- 
iments are to be made), by trial and error and chance success 
(placing the individual face to fuce with a situation to-which 
he must adjust himself in various ways until he ‘ sturible 
upon'rthe appropriate response), or by judgment (placis 
the individual in contact with the situation but letting 
him ‘reason out’ the appropriate adjustmens rather than 
blunder into it blindly), Each one of these methods has its 
advantages,'"* "€ 


In the present writer's opinion the “ muddling througl:'" 
policy, monstrously unsound for the education of the 
child, is not even true for the education-of the adult. 
The process of shaping the shapeless bundle of human 
instincts which constitute the crade individuality of you 
and me is a process for which is requisite a deliberate- 
ness and a wisdom far in advance of any at present 
enshrined in our books on education. r 

Analogies drawn from the cultivation of plúns and 
applest are inadequate, if not ridiculous; the analogies 
we need gre those that suggest infirmity, aspiration, 
effort, and achievement; the search for tne Holy Grail, 
the pilgrim’s progress of Buny 
of chivalric adventures, or, better than fhese, the treading 
of the noble eightfold path of the Buddha, or the climbing 
of Dante's steep hill of purgatory. A search, a progress, 
a pursuit, a path, a hill, these aro the analogies which 
We hatl better employ, and they are strikingly id&yiical, in, 

* Bagley, Educational Va ^ 


lues, p, 184Bas "s work), 
1 Above, pp, 42, ff. E & Based on Rowe's work) 
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an, Don Quixote's pursuib 
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è -their application to the individual, with the Berggonian 
analogy of Á chemi for life as a whole. 

So far, then, as the Church in its various branches 
regarda mat in this serfous and teleological way, and 
wishes to mould education accordingly, her policy is nots 

» only forgivable, it is truly farseeing and scientific. Tho 
questión^for mod@n educators, as soon as they have 
dropped dr at least understood their botanical analogies, 
is whethet they cannot some day do the work better 
thanethe Church, whether they cannot ultimately frame 
asystom quite as inspiring as any the Church has framed 
‘bit less defaced with error and less tainted witl: egoism. 
Unless they can do this, there is no serious alternative 
before the modern world except the assignment or the 
relingquishment of great powers to the Church for ever. 

o Morf e cation has to be made a reality; if the edu- 
Gationisé is incapable of constructive work or is so 
lacking in fervour as to decline attempting it, recourse 
must be had to the one institution which has no such 
scruples and has shown, to say the least, some con- 
structive capacity. 

This, then, frankly envisaged, is the problem before 
the modern educationist. Is he capable of assimilating, 
with tolerance, whatever is of permanent value in older 
systems and yet, with merciless courage, of rejecting all 
that was begotten of egoism or superstition ; and is ho 
then capable, of ‘surpassing every attempt hitherto made 
‘to supply a system of moral education ? M 

The present writer believes that if the educationist 
would attempt the task he would succeed, relatively, at 
least; to wry hitherto achieved success; and that if, with 
“all thé resources of music, art, literature, biography, 
‘Pedagogies, and the experience of churches and insti- 
titig to guide him, he does not succeed, it is because 
he is fundamentally iņcompetent, essentially lacking in 


creative faqulby. , 


` 
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In what respects, however, have the vacious branches 
of the Church themselves failed in tne task whose im- 
portance they have all, clearly or vaguely, unselfishly or 
selfishly, recognised ? In two respects at least. > . 

The Church has failed in helpfulness when grave 
problems of a modern and novel kind have faced the 
child, the adolescent, and the adult.5 To any problem 
that fell under a famitiar moral category the Church 
has been fairly responsive, though often unimaginatively 
and inefficiently ; problems for-which it had no ready- 
made categories it has generally failed to touch. A few, 
of these problems will here be specified. - 

It is not the present writer's task to enter into the 
psychology of gambling. Suffice it to say that the 
greyness of modern life, itself largely the result * of 


the failure of modern education to create ati interest , 
y 


in books, in music, in art, and in serious polities, conduces 
to the popularity of an institution which undoubtedly 
provides excitement in abundance. Seeing too, that an 
institution like gambling, in addition to this supreme 
fascination, presents itself to the poor as an invest- 
ment—a ready road to un income—its popularity is still 
further explained. Mo.ning, noon, and night, in dhe 
poorer parts of our great toivns, and to a large extent in 
other parts, the thoughts of men and women are occu- 
pied with hardly anything else than the possibilities 
of the next. horse-race ; . every newsagent's shop sells 


twenty betting papers or dispenses “ information "^ 


at prices ranging from a shilling downwards. This 

is the kind of thing that can be sega 

the streets : : 

^ One agent who * gave Spring Gem 6—1 ” exhorts his” 

clients :— l 
LI & 


every day in 


" Have some pluck N i 
And try your Juck,” 3 


o Another, despite his record of great ostensible success 


o 

" 
6 
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E o. asa tipster (He “gavo Morning Dawn, 4—1 ”), somewhat 
pathetieally urges^— 


. 


“Your own bagk with interest to-d 


ay. 
| my? Two Real Beauties, ° 
| a. d Fear nothing to-day.” ^ 
«~~ A new agent introduces himself and solicits clients :— 
EN * ™ Give Benson g Trial. e 


* Knowledge, not Guesswork.” 
A fourth"has :— 


o “Two good winners for you to-day, 
E So don't be stalled off.” 
A fifth, who, like the second, seems to admit that all is 
not well in’the world of betting, remarks encouragingly :— 
' “A run of bad luck to be broken to-day ! 
s A Pair of Beauties! 
e you back "'em—wish I could." 


3 


" 
2 
3 : 
> 7 S can’t mak 
And again :— 
“Win back your losses of yesterday! 
i Genuine Information." 
Another firm announces that the selected horse is— 


“One that the people are plunging on,” 
and adds :— 


^ 
»^ “Go for a parcel yourself,” " 


Another creates an inspression of sterling honesty and 
restraint by announcing :— 


: PS ` 
“No As&urance to-day in your interest and E, T,’ 


To-morrow there will be something good." 
Again ;— . 


s own. 


“Remember it was on a Monday that Fred gave ——," 

Meanwhile, in these districts a half-empty chapel—. 
“Soon to be changed into a warehouse—sets forth the 
way ¢ Protestant salvation; a Ritualistic church makes 
Appeal, as Good Friday approaches, to chivalry or senti- 
ment— js it nothing to You all ye that pass by?”; a 
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secularist society enumerates the errors of the Bible; 
but the real thoughts of the people ate far away froin 
these things. The chances of White Star or Marchioness 
constitute the only theme in which they havé'a genuino 
ixterest; heaven and purgatory and hell, the Infallibitity 
of the Church, the Age of Reason, the Glorious Reforma- 
tion, are colourless, trivial, ridiculous compared with;this. 

And what is the schocl doing, with the gambling tido 
surging up to its very doors? As the child comes at 
nine or goes at twelve he sees the tipsters’ notices ont- 
side every newsagents’ shop and catches from them, 


and, still more, from the conversation of his parents, the: 
excitement of the forthcoming event. What is the 


school doing? At twelve years of age the child knows 
more about racing events than most of the readers of 
this book, and the newspaper itself means for him httle 
more than the purveyor of betting news, any other news 
inserted in its columns being an eccentricity. What is 
the school doing? As week follows week, the flow of 
time in the child's life is marked against a background, 
not of saints’ days, but of “race meetings,” and across 
this background lie scattered the dark, blurred spots of 
father’s “losses” and the few clear, bright spots of his 
“gains,” What is the school doing? So life goos on 
in hovels and tenements; work, even if it were attain- 
able, being, by its monotony, distasteful to these followers 
of chance, who, the most superstitious people in the 
world, spend the intervals between failure and failure, 
or failure and success, by speculations on betting systems, 
on the greater reliability of Benson’s tips over Sinith's, on 
the fatal mistake of backing Lovely Sun for the Derby 


Cespite that haunting feeling in favour of Cheerful Dew-° 


drop. What is the school doing ? Merely nothing ; the 
iM of tamily after family by gambling, the supply of 
the E ter dam of innocent children to replenish 

disillusioned gatablers, these things are no 


í 


$ 


^ 
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concern of iny existent system of moral or religious 
instruction, Catholic, Angliean, or other. The Bible is 
silent on sambling; the Church is silent, or, rather, has 
herself used it repeatedly to fill her own coffexs ;* and 
tHareforg, the school, too, must needs be silent. And 
she is; silent as the grave, 

The "writer h&s inquired of a number of school in- 
Spectors whether, in the cours@of their wide experience 
they have ever heard this subject dealt with in a way 
gofumensurate with its importance. The unanimous 
Teply is that, “to all intents and purposes, the school 
"ignores the subject altogether, A casual reference to 
ait, arising out of some episode in the school environ- 
ment, is, of course, not to the point, but even of such 
Cislal references there is no record. «T have never 
heayd the subject referred to at all," is the testimony, 

To this Statement, of course, exception may be t 
by the représentativos of the teaching pr 
vague phrases may be forthcoming abou 
devotion to « incidental methods ' 
the denial applies to incidental 


aken 
ofession, and 
it the teachers’ 
`} (despite the fact that 


as well as systematic 
methods), and so forth. But no attack is intended on the 


teachers, They are not directed and not oven expected 
—let the admission be made—to deal with gambling in 
their school work. The subject is not sutticiently ex. 
Citing to arouse the animosities and therefore the interdst 
of the political and religious parties who «llego a dovo- 


tion to moral and religious education. No one's pro- 
fessional egoism is ecncerned in this subject, no sect 
925 ever`inherited an anti gambling tradition, no chureh 
H K H ie 
enumerates the vico among the deadly sins. The com- 


Mandments and the beat.tudes aro silent. ‘The school 


ng the position is 

ent.. Nome fragments of temperance truth 

2 1 On hich theme see Bagle: di 
A 
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are now occasionally taught under the rubric of hygiene, 
but beyond this our schools are almost, though not entirely 
silent on the subject. Of any generous philosophy, of any 
lucid exposition of the full meaning of temperance there 
is.not a trace, and if ever the child is to use the word he 
will use it in a narrow and almost offensive way. Greek 
thought is not allowed to filter into the.school;'nbr is 
the fine asceticism of a Tulstoy nor the superman gospel 
of a Nietzsche expected to join forces with the mainly 
puritan tradition that has at last succeeded in winning 
for temperance ” a little official recognition. The dis 
tinction between the barren pleasures of receptivity and^ 
the fecund pleasures of artistic creation and self-realisatlon 
remains unexpounded and unrecognised, with the result 
that many a man who, like the present writer, is an 
advocate of temperance teaching, is half-ashameti of the 
thing he advocates, and can almost forgive those who 
condemn it as too pitiful, too raucous, too disproportionate. 
The critical reader will doubtless ridicule the sugges- 
tion that the child can be taught any “ philosophy of 
temperance ” worthy of the name. The writer ridicules 
it too. But something can be done. The child is certain 
to pick up. some ideas from his environment, and those 
ideas will be far from wholly true; they will be corrigible 
orimprovable by us. Besides, what is impossible with 
the young child is not impossible with the adolescent ; 
and if once the charge of" impossibility” is made, an 
easy retort rises to one's lips. The teacher is expected 
to teach theological and scriptural matters far more 
speculatively difficult than the subject of temperance. 
Doubtless, the school is in a position to do much 
directly and indirectly for temperance, and this‘it should ' 
do. , The moderate consumer of alcoholic liquors, byought 
up in a cultured environment where ideals of perssnal. 
deceney and restraint are recognised, is not the best 
Judge of the way jn which evea a single glass of liquor 


, 
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»: may turn the scale af any moment in the cése of a 


man, woman, or youth whose environment is of a 
different kind; human passions are strong enough in 
thereselves, inhibitions'are difficult enough to astablish, 

fnd, a vgry little alcohol is often a decisive factor “in 

=> some drama of seduction or deterioration. 

lac? writer,a%¥ the risk of ridieule, would say, much 

the same with regard to the habit of smoking. To exalt 
that h&bit into a crime or a vice among men who 
Aw decency and restraint would be absurd. And yet 
> thinkers as far apart as Nietzsche and Tolstoy have con- 

us demned it in no measured terms, and men like Ruskin 
sand Shay have regarded it with contempt. What does 

true temperance mean? Does it mean adding a new 
SraYing to the already suflieiently numerous cravings 

a É nag’? Aro not anger, envy, sloth, and lust trouble- 
Some enough? Has not the moralist always urged that 

man should'aim at freedom from cravings rather than 
2 Subjection to them; or that, since cravings he must 
have, those are to be chosen which involve an element 

of intellectuality or culture rather than those which 

` are purely sensuous; those which, with the course of 

time, become more delicate rather than those which, 
With, the course of time, domand stronger and stronger 
Stimulation, wTho physiology of the question is hero loft 

alone, though the black list of tobacco victims, among 

heads of states alone, is a longone; the present point is 

that the subject is not one which should be left alone; 

it is definitely a question of ethics; and it is therefore 
definitely à question for the school. If the churches pro 

a hera ilent, they do bu& demonstrate that their supposed 
interest in*the school is imperfect or pretentious. E 

SO Theamoral questions so far discussed may be regarded 

as Maiy elementary. Anyone e ME any 
philosophy of hahit, anyone who distinguishes etweon 
fundamental passions and artificial appetites, between 
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progressive intellectual interests and sensuous stimula- p ' 


tions, ought to have no doubt, in his mind as to'the duty 
of the school with regard to such questions. In point 
of fact, the school, for the most part, leaves“ such, all- 
inrportant questions alone; nowhere, at any rate, hay 
any attempt been made to formulate a system of ethics —, .— 
that would give coherence and meaningrto the teàcbers' 
casual treatment of such questions. 

Tn its neglect of another question the school his some 
excuse. Sexual matters are difficult enough to deal with, 
and the silence of pedagogy has, until the last few years 
been unbroken. But with the widening responsibilities ^ 
of education and the extension of its sphere of influence. ' 
into adolescence there can be no doubt that sexual ethics 
will have to be taught. Probably a series of bovks 
for the use of parents and teachers, and ultimately 
covering the whole of life, from childhood to age, ' 
will be produced through the collaboration” of teachers, 
officials, and the public. Girls lose their virtue through 
ignorance of life, the result of the inexcusable neglect of 
educationists to make, in their collective capacity, a single 
step towards facing the problem of sexual education. 
Boys and youths, aye, and middle-aged men, too, commit 
Sins*whieh many of them would never commit if the 
other sex had been so well armoured dn knowledge 
and prudence that the thrill of shame would have had 
time to rise before the thrill of passion had had its way. 
This last matter is singularly ignored in the perfunctory, 
timid and unofficial discussions which occasionally take 
place on the present subject. The necessity “for pro- 
tecting girls is admitted, though the admission results 
ie, nepos the necessity for “protecting 
jj. ea not aser selves is never referred fo; we + 
ery S Mis ne sellapat as necessarily a scourkirel ; k 
slower moyin ^a dnd Tarp bigs in Mab whom B 

8 temperament, of some fortunate oblivious- 
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ness in the, response of his companion, has saved fom an 
act. of shame. n "T 
In short, tho whole question of sexual pedagogies is 
crying for solution, Nothing but the deepest pity eam 
be" felt foy the modern youth, debarred from marriagd 
= for yeprs, with passion pluckiag every day at his heart, 
with pantomime Posters and the apparatus of the hallet 
, breaking in upon his rosolutiotis of stoicism, with no 
memories of noble school ceremony or fortitying instruc- 
tion; no associational déviees, musical or other, to pull 
his errant thoughts back to the path he should follow, 
with nothing at all except—athletics and talks about 
athletics, to make him « play the game” of life. When 
Woman, less sensual than man, talks of equality in 
sexual morality, she simply knows not what she says, 
Whereas it is hard for any decent girl to go astray, even 
when handicapped by much ignorance, it is hard for any 
decent youth not to 80 astray. But, “ equality” or no, 
it is the plain duty of education to grapple with this 
problem in the interests of both sexes and of generations 
unborn, Not, of course, that the whole work should 
fall on the school. The task of our educationists should 
beso look far beyond the school, and to supply guidance 
to institutions which care fo? adolescents and adults, but 
care for them, tbo often, in feobleness and ignoranco, 
i Ineffectiveness and lack of initiative, foresight, and 
’ Maginations..e still more evidant where subtler matters 
than these are concerned. Filial, fraternal, parental, 
marital, domestie duties are waiting everywhere for 
elucidatioù and*vitalisation at the hands of education, 
Stroined relations between parents and adolescents are 
Common, if*not almost universal," and this strain is nob 
IRevit alo, though one writer has gone so far as to 
Suggest. appallingly, the possible existence of à “ child- 
Spelling jnstinct.”} æ 
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But éducation is concerned with many matters which 
quite escape the ordinary foymulas of vice and x wd " 

Many and many a book has been written on 5 RE 
of happiness. Not one of these books, full of preg in 
Wisdom though many of them are, has ever influence 


our educational systems with their total lack of the < 


codification impulse. Yet something? surely, iaa ls 
done to diminish the weariness of life to which mod ern 
literature bears witness, and which seems to be pressing 
even more upon women than upon men. Almost simul- 
taneously,in France and Russia appeared two plays 
bearing closely similar titles, and each designed to show 
that the modern woman, with love or without love, with 
virtue or without virtue, with a profession or without a 
profession, is unhappy. Tho reference is to Les Trois 
Filles de M. Dupont, by Brieux, and The Threë Sisters, 


by Anton Tchekoff. o 


Now the present writer does not imagine that there is 
any complete remedy for unhappiness, Everywhere in 
modern society there are round pegs in square holes, 
people who are weary of the routine of a mechanical 
and uncongenial employment, people who are craving 
Íor the restfulness of routine women w 
their lovers through accident or treachery, 
have never been loved, men whosa ludiefbusness of face 
or diminutiveness of physique is a canker to their souls, 
meritorious people suffening indignity at the hands of 
the darlings of nepotism, men who feel their long- ‘ 
cherished ambitions dying out of their lives, people 
wanting children or having too many children, or, with 
only boys to their credit, wanting a girl (or the reyérse), 
people who are never in good health, people who are 
never fyee from monetary anxiety, people who long for' 
music and cannot have it because of its expensi mess ; 


there is no end to the forms taken | ie ee 
"anhappiness, viaken by the spirit o 


ho have lost 
; Women. who 
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Religion may help such people, though poor C: voline 
Dupont found everit fail her,* and every religion in the 
world is powerless either for soothing or for explanation 
in faceof two years of torture by an agonising disease, 
Bus Something ean be done; many of the vexations o^ 


. J. . 
— life can be^driven away when we learn how they spring 


from oprown or e&hers' egoism; many other vexations 
by a widened knowledge of art’ and literature; many 
others by: social and institutional arrangements that 
lessen our loneliness or being us in contact with nature, 
with childhood, or with companions in suffering. If we 
have an ugly face, Cyrano de Bergerac had one too; if 
we suffer from erysipelas, Wagner suffered too; if all 
our plans have come to nought, Cervantes had to wait 
till-hé was sixty before the sun of success shone on him, 
and Miltdn at fifty-two had to see all the hopes of his 
phrty shattered. And, tragedy of tragedies, Beethoven 
became stone *deaf. The writer does not attempt to 
work out these points, but if human happiness is 
anyone's concern the necessary spiritual apparatus for 
Supplying it will sooner or later have to be devised, 
the Church's few hints being enormously supplemented. 
The realm of civic duty is in equal need of conquest. 
The average youth knows flothing of politics except 
what ‘he learna from the halfpenny press with its 
eternal * plots" by Germans or the opposite party, 
its “great speeches” by fifth-rate orators, its “ great 
victories” that aro little better than defeats, its 
“dramatic situations" that occur every month, Again, 
there are stliflicutties, but again much can be done, 
All new legislation should be expounded by our edu- 
@ationa® system, whatever party is in power. The facts 
of Parliamentary procedure should be known, so that 
* merely Aviecking amendments and academic resolutidns 
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J'ai cher fuge dans la religion ; pendant quelque temps, elle 
a trompé on banale Baden elle n'a pu le calmer et ne m'a laissé qu'une 
déception et une rancune de plus.""—Ld Trois Filles, IV. pie iu 
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may fot be misunderstood. The insignificance of bye- 
elections, which Disraeli, experiencéd to his loss in 
1880 and almost every statesman since has confirmed ; 
the equal collapse of the Blowing hopes held out by 
"one party and of the frightful disasters predicted- by 
another in the event of this or that legislation; these, 
and.dozens of other matters, should Va taught somehow 
and somewhere by our educational institutions. 
Perhaps, above all, there is need of teaching rue rever- 
ence for the arts. At present, ‘the state of our theatres 
and placgs of amusement is a disgrace, tot because of she 
immorality they encourage—for they encourage little—Wut 
because of their frivolity and unworthiness. Hardly any- 
where do people listen to music with the rapt and grateful 
attention that, if honest music, it deserves, Thereis clatter, 
there is laughter, there is tobacco smoke , , . and the other 
arts are even more despised than music. The great lesson 
containedin Schiller’s poem Die Künstleris nowheretaught 
and nowhere understood. Itis the artist, whether as in- 
ventor of fire or of words, whether as the make 
or of temples, or Whether, above all 
thoughts, to whom man's gr 
in an attitude of little less th 
" Berauscht von 
D Verlerne nieht, 
Die an des Leb 


Bewehrt, e 
+ In hohen Pflich wies,  « 

Und das Geheim n Tugen 

In leichten ätseln dich erraten liegg,"z — ^ 
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. díis in the Presence ofthe true artist—and true @rtists 
' dn feeds and word$, if not in tone and colour, exist in 
all “ranks of life—that formule like “life,” “growth,” 
“ creation,” *« worship,” “and « divinity” cease eto be 
rertofo or meaningless. Yet it is the rarest thing fof 
c-.0ur youth to be ever taught their obligations, Ask a 
class igi? the napis of any of the benefactors of man- 
kind, and beyond a reference to Nelson, or Lipton, or 
the latest Supporter of a local hospital, few or none 
will abe forthcoming. —" 
- ‘Broadly, then, it may be said that vast regions of moral 
^ aliaipment remain unexplored by modern peoples. * Hye 
hath not Seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man” the things which are possible on this 
earth:* Family life, social life, the common pursuit of 
© knowledge or art by the members of the same household 
or community—these things may, in the future, supply 
rapturous, voltiptuous pleasures compared with which 
gambling and intemperance, which seem already tedious 
to people of culture, will seem then the very quintessence 
of dulness. There is nothing to prevent, even now, the 
passengers in our tramears discussing, on their morning 
journeys; in place of the latest cricket or gambling news, 
the relative merits of Dante and Milton. "There is nothing 
to prevent, ever now, our working men from knowing. 
every plant in the parks, if not in the fields, quite as 
minutely as the chances of every. racehorse fov the year, 
^ There is, at least, nothing to prevent these and a 
thousand other advances except that, in our unimagina- 
tiveness, timidity, and egoism we delude, or try to 
d lude, ourselyes and others into ‘the belief that we 
dready posséss an adequate System of moral or religious 
education. The position is much the same as the posi- 
‘tion o medicine several centuries ago. Why seek to 
ra The reference here ü. Cor. 3p 9-10), as Robertson of Brighton points out 


(quoted by Rayinont, The Use of the Bille in Education), is to moral conquests 
on this earth, not jn the skies, " 
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improfe sanitation and the arg of healiüg when there 
was a highly organised system of “sacred shrines in 
every part of Europe? The very attempt Nas sugges- 
tive ofsimpiety, and many a Vesalius»swas Victimised in 
inaking it. Education is now where medicine was shen. 
subject, we may say that 


for the tasks of life, and, as we have seen, there are 


gine that such guidance 


e of modern oducation, this 
^; comparatively little will,'on 
e be said. The reasons. why 
e detail are to bà 
First, that to include 
centre of gravity of the book 
pedagogy ; Second, that the 
that the whole question of 
question of « appreciation," 
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> true. "The män who does this, whether Cathglic or 
! Prótestant; or, usihg another kind of dogma, Secularist, 
is invariably àn egoist; maybe a professional egoist, 
maybg an €goisteof opition. It is at his behest that 
NIS acher in almost every school in England is directed 
œ to teach ihany a thing which is historically untrue, and 
it is betause of this “malignant egoism" that no pro- 
gress is being made in the work f moral education. 
Mainly, but not entirely. The man has hold of a 
fragment of truth afterall. “Vile” thing though it is to 
implant prejudices in a child, some prejudices we must 
implant; indeed, among the chief functions"of educa- 
tion, if we are to believe Bagley, is the conferring of 
. Attitudes, perspectives, tastes and prejudices !* 
‘Flere we are face to face with the rock upon which so 
- many educationists, including Mr. Holmes, are broken, 
They feel the “ vileness " of invading, desolating, and 
dominating the ehild's fresh mind; they realise, perhaps, 
the all-importance of mental growth and life, which are 
the very opposites of "prejudice"; and in re-action— 
almost the only kind of educational activity that exists 
‘in England—they say, “Let the child alone.” — But 
this policy, as was shown in a previous connection,} is 
hardly less mean and is acidedly more impractigable 
than the other, 
It is exaetly here that Bergson has shown that wondér- 
ful intellectual balance—not the cowardly balance of 
^ compromise, but the balance of a man of genius who has 
never lost touch with reality—which may save education 
from the-curserof a barren futility. Bergson, the very 
apostle of life, freedom, and « creativeness," knows per- 
fectly’ wel? that rigid determinism dominates most of 
* gnan’seatfairs, and that to call him a machine is to call 
himswhat in nine actions out of ten he is. The niechanical 


‘side of man, his dead, side, the side where his habits and 
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prejudiges lie, is thus of vast imporiance? It may give 


support and stability to life, though % may, too, if life 

has ceased, breed egoism, pliariseeism and the rest. ‘An 

education which ignores it is thus pitiably* futile. If 

advocates of pure reason, untrammelled life, glotioas 

growth, ignore it, they are ignoring the very &onditions 

which make possible reason, life, awd, growtli.; The 

oyster grows inside a dead shell; men live inside dead 

walls; the brain lives inside a dead skull; mental life 
exists amid dead institutions; thought is supported by 
dead words and dead memories, for apperception mems 
the entrance of past experiences into the living present? 
Take away the mechanical element, and the non; 
mechanical element will perish. 

This is what was meant by the closing illustration 
of the last chapter. The stream of life pursuing Sts path x 
into the unpredictable future takes its shape, and may © 
take much of its character from the dead structures 
erected on its banks or in its midst. In those structures 
it may discern the former workings of the creative 
impulse still active in itself; nay, so powerful may the 
impulse be that new stores of energy may be mysteriously 
generated when the new and the old, the living and the 
dead, face each other for a moment. a 

If, in other words, education is to do its best for the 
mental growth of the child, it must organise a vast 
mechanical apparatus which will drive growth along its 
most advantageous lines, and, in doing so, may actually * 
prevent growth along other lines. The man who, after 
countless blunders, discovers, at tho age cf sixty} certain 
truths he ought to have known at twenty, has waeto.l 
Mie Het mode diat eee O 
the Kind" advocated a E: inding-out methods—of + 


Armstrong, and i nce teaching by Profésor 
, in mor; i 
Holmes, moral teaching apparently by Mr. 


are thus grossly i e 
es g y uneconomical, There ig a 
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. place for theni in education, but not a large placo. The 
need is for growth in new directions, not in old. We want 
to be mechanical as efliciently as possible in the greater 
part pf otf nature in ‘order to be divinely freo in the 
othe part with which we apperceive and create. For the 
=, same reagon, we want to mechanise our children. We, 
indeejl,?want them to be free, we want them to grow, we 
want them to live, and we have the man and despise 
him as 5 vile" who, dead himself, wishes others to dance 
attendance on him in'a fellowship of the dead; who, 
Kaving closed his mind, is comfortable only with those 
"Whose minds are equally closed. His motives and ours 
ire different. We love mechanism because it may set 
lite free; he loves mechanism because it may finally 
encroach on life and destroy it. The distinction is surely 

clear, and yet how many educationists cannot see it! 
Reason needs memory, apperception needs appercep- 
tion material, growth needs foundations, life needs food. 
To hurl a modern youth into the welter of the world 
without any firm supports within, may seem splendid to 
the advocates of Freedom, Self-Expression, and Self- 

- Realisation, it scems fatuous to,the present writer. 

Education is called upon not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
"There is something right eyen in the narrowest ecclesi- 
astical view, for that view has recognised the importance 
of ritual, memory, and the like—of supports, warm and 
intimate ag a mother’s or a maiden's breast, for the home- 
© less soul of man. There is something right in the most 
audacious advocacy of growth, life and progress; the 
maiden’: breast must sometimes be deserted, and the 
soul must sigh forth its “ Excelsior " and follow its dwn 
? star dven üp to death and darkness. We neetl, in faot, 
< a system of moral education that will supply both sup- 
S orf and inspiration, will employ the past and beckon 
* towards the future. Nowhere in the world does such a 
system exist. e . 
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Instead, then, of professing an,educational philosophy P 
that is infinitely audacious on paper and infinitely barren 
in practice, we must profess a philosophy that’ is at 
once frankly and immensely conservative and frankly and 


immensely futurist. “The school must stand sponsosfér y 
the conservation and transmission of every valuable item «- T 
of experience, every usable fact or principle, every tiniest ) 
perfected bit of technica’ skill, every significant ideal or 


prejudice that the race has acquired atthe cost of 3o much — ' | 
struggle, and suffering, and effort.” Such is the con: 
servative function of the school. And thé futurist func? : | 
tion is defined by the same writer. « A vista of hope ' 
entirely undreamt of stretched out [when evolution was J 
discovered] before the race. If the tremendous leverage 

of the untold milleniums of brute and Savage ancestry 


measure, by a few | 
eason, what might * 


onditions, The nation , 
gratitude of all other 
es first the Bratitude pf ! 
c at city should chance to be the 
capital of a nation that has daughter rations of her 


own, who are feeling for the light and findi 
} a ing r i 
they will call her blessed for having’ Hio ibi 


the way. 
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^ itjs alive, Errors, inadequacies can be forgiven there 

is.life,, a 
But livigg things grow; a living educational institution 

callsforth discuSsion, stimulates suggestion, ard is con- 
stantly, qr at least periodically, revised and improvél, 

^ If biblieal instruction were a living thing we should hear 
of ménggraphs dbaling with it, conferences reporting on 
it, material illustrative of it being collected and codified. 
Of such Signs of life there is no trace. Signs of death are ` 
rof lacking, the worst being that egoism, which gathers 
protectively and menacingly around every ecclesiastical 
and professional system, has brought up its watchful 
and ‘suspicious battalions, and placed them around this, 
Biblical instruction must not be criticised, and must not 
be improved. 


* Nov; death produces death, just as life produces life. 


Mr. Holmes traces to our giving of “formal and mechani- 
eal instruction” in religious subjects “the depression of 
the spiritual vitality of the children of England to a 
point which threatens the extinction of the spiritual life 
of the nation."* As to the respective merits of denomi- 
“national and undenominational instruction, he makes but 
livtle distinction; both types are ** paganising the masses,” 
white the churches, admitting that the paganisation is 
proceeding apice, “haye recourse to any explanation, how- 
ever far-fetched and fantastic, rather than acknowledge 
that it is the scripture lesson in the one hind of school, 
and the catechism and scripture lesson in the other, that 
are prodycing the result. 
Though, broadly speaking, Mr. Holmes is justified, in 
o impeyching the methods that prevail during, religious 
instruction in schools, he is not altogether a reliable 
^ guide ^on such matters for reasons which sve have 
alreidy seen. He has no constructive policy, and he 
has perbaps failed ta realise that, though the average 
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school fesson is a very mediocre one, ahd frequently 
produces no real interest in, serious things, the lessons 
may leave a residuum of apperception power to which, 
if we had an efficient system of ‘adult education, appeal 
nfght be made. Names like David, Amos, and Jpsus 
are not quite meaningless and are not entirely despoiled of 
interest and charm by school lessons. But the broad 
facts are as Mr. Holmes has stated them. Considering 
the possibilities of the situation, our lessons are slovenly, 
mediocre, and unworthy; are scamped if the Diocesar 
examinatiqn is over; are interrupted by inquiries intG 
absence or lateness or by the distribution of scholastic 
materials; are vitally injured by the use of "the worst. 
arranged, worst illustrated, and worst printed book in 
the world," namely, the unabridged Bible, with its coni- 
plete absence of devices to show poetry, parallelism, 


Gs 


or dramatic dialogue; and by a score of defects of his- " 


torical truthfulness and pedagogical method which the 
writer has here omitted to specify for the reasons above 
given. Are these lessons characterised by—let us not 
say originality, imagination, subtlety—are they charac- 
terised by dignity and» graciousness? In the vast 
majority of cases they are not, and every one knows 
they’ are not. Yet dignity and graciousness are -the 
minimum we have a right to demand. ^ 

The present writer. would therefore urge upon such 
of our administrators and teachers as have no egoistic 
ends to serve, the possibility and necessity of für-saiing; 
steady, constructive work which will ultimately, even if 
we never live to see it, solve the religious controversy so 
far as it touches the school. There is nothing dis- 
Honourable or ignominious in frankly assigning large 
powers to the churches as a temporary expedient? But 
there 1s something both dishonourable and ignomirous- 
a cor hands and defending tthe perpetuity of 

a gement. A[tei? all, there must, be truth 
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a° somewhere on sygh questions as the sacraments and the 


Bible and evolution; to reconcile ourselves to opposite 
systems being permanently installed is to admit that 
our vision and out courage are feeble indeed.* — 

Tm bringing this book to an end, the writer woutl 
make some practical suggestions, in full confidence that, 
soonef or later, lilrge schemes cf constructive work will 
have to be undertaken, and that every reader will be able 
to contributo something, though, perhaps, nothing more 
than an episode, a quotation, or a hint, to the realisation 
ot these schemes. 

Let him, then, make a note of everything he comes 
üeroSs that has civic, moral or spiritual signifiance, every 
error that child or man commits, every trouble that 
assrils, every book, passage, poem, song, deed, ceremony, 
deviee, that has proved or may prove helpful. Sooner 
or later, a text-book of ethics and civics, the work of 
a thousand collaborators, will have to be produced, or 
rather, perhaps, a series of such text-books, with their 
scope extending far beyond childhood. 

Needless to say, these text-books will not necessarily 
be for direct use by teacher, organiser, preacher, or tho 
like, but they will supply the background of system 
and eompleteness which is at present utterly lacking in 
our educational arrangoments. : 

The Bible must be gonethrough; every passage and every 
incident ofceducational value must be catslogued under 
several separate headings, form, content, etc. Material 


* It is fowthis reason that the writer regrets that one of our most influential 
educationists who, for several reasons, deserves the nation's gratitude, segms 
to be permanently committed to the latter policy. In the Report on Moral Instruc- 

Q tion and, Trainiga in Schools and in The Religious Question in Public Education 
(published 1905' and 1911 respectively; Mr. Sadler edits the former and, if 
conjunetion with Messrs. Cyril Jackson and. Athelstan Riley, the latter), 


" ivenal ** undenominationalism " seems to him undesirable even if it were 
possit» Certainly that system is very little, if at all, better than any other 
system. But the true policy, the present writer conceives, is to collaborate in 
devising a scheme finer that ang'hing at present in existence. Things may well 
remain as they are while we work ajthat, but they need not remain as tüey 
are forever. + s $ 
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that is"suitable for childhood, fox adolescence, for middle . 
age, and for old age must bẹ separately collected, as also 
that which is peculiarly suitable only for specific circum- 
stanceseof life. This task once donepthe teacher will 
Kħow his own resources, and the makers oí syllahs:sbs, 


and the framers of the liturgy to be presently considered, + ~ 


will know theirs. n 
But this is not enough. Though th 
used far more effectively than it is, 
. tive material being enormous, it cannot possibly illustrate 
or enforeepall moral principles. One example of this hls 
already hén gi yen—the exam ple of gambling; and even if, 


hy main forco, this vico could receive treatment in cotmee: 
tion with such subjects as theft, there would still remain 
untouched vast realins of moral and civie endeavour poùr 
duty towards art and knowledge, for example. “, ¢ 5 
Before, however, we can congratulate ourselves that 
we have done the smallest justice even to the Bible, we 
must at least have gone systematically (1) through the 
needs of modern life and, as already said, (2) through the 
Bible itself, and seen how many of the former are dealt 
with, nearly or remotel;, by the latter. Undoubtedly, 
there are many fine parts of the Bible which no child wad 
no adult ever reads or hears of ; but the writer believes 
that, even when we have ransacked, the Bible from begin- 
ning to end, we shall find it necessary to supplement its 
teachings, ox, at any rate, its illustrations „from other 
sources. In this connection the work of Mv. F. J. Gould ' 
is of priceless educational value. Not only in his several 
books of Moral Lessons, but in his Childrén’s Pl tarch and 
his Youth's Noble Path has he shown how the various , 
nations of the world (Greece, Rome, India) can contribute 
to the needs of moral education, each, to some^extenf. ^ ; 
‘supplementing the deficiencies of the others, & 
It is exactly here that Catholicism shows, to some 
advantage Bye Brotestantism? and all the deyelopments 
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> of the latter.” Catholicism professes not only tœ supply 
a * systematic chfrt of life, but to employ for its own 
purposes pagan and other ‘contributions to the art of 
living. the claim is*more than the reality, but the. 
Point itself comes out with some clearness in Dante's 
` Purgatorio, perhaps the greatest of all treatises on moral 
education. WlX means are employed to purify the peni- 
tents of the Hill of Cleansing fróm their sins? Symbolic 
actions voices crying scriptural texts into the ear, and, 
abdve all, typical episddes, taken in equal number from 
Sacred and from profane history. What Mr. Gould is 
‘doing in the twentieth century was a part of Dante's 
‘scheme in the fourteenth; and, indeed, from the posi- 
tion which lante assigns to Vergil, making the pagan 
pont a guide to truth hardly less important than the 
other guide who succeeded him, modern education can 
9 learn much. 

But classical and religious literature are not the only 
sources from which to draw. One of the suggestions 
for “ codification " contained in a previous chapter was 
intended to lead to a definite exploitation of such con- 

` temporary literature as possesses power to awaken, 
iluminate, and guide the conscience. Esther Waters 
has already been referred*to; some of the stories in 
Tales of Mea Streets, particularly, perhaps, the heart- 
rending tragedy entitled “ Behind, the Shade, could ve 
employed, to teach lessons of tolerance, and sae 
* Even the newspaper can contribute. its quota. Vast, 
indeed, might be the moral effects if we knew how P 
employ*iright *our immense stores of existent cy od 
in point of fact it remains uncodified and anes “an 
its very afhount we do not know. 
| Podiry, biography, great books, 
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But etter this has been done, or while it is being done, i 
another and more creative task will beckon. : 
What was it that kept the unbelieving Faust from gon- 
summating the suicide on which he had, resolved ? The 
religious instruction he had received? That instructio. 
was probably wooden and conventional; if the thought of 
it had entered his head he would merel, have litte the 
goblet of poison to his lips with more cynical expedition 
than ever. It was a mass of solemn memories from the 
Easters of his childhood that surged into the mind of the 
would-be suicide on the hearing of the bells, And the 
present writer ventures to say that mass-memories of this 
kind will have to be employed in our systems of nroral > f 
education, though not, of course, to the exclusion of direct ó | 
moral instruction, not to the exclusion of indirect móral 
instruction (whatever that may mean), and not?to ihe . 
neglect of training in practical habits. x i 
Does anyone imagine, does even the most fanatical 
Supporter of present day methods of à | 
imagine, that the memory of those lessons will be so 
sweet as to save one person out of a thousand from a 
single sin? No doubt s me moral effect is produced by - { 
skilful teachers, partioulally if they appeal to the reason 
—the present writer would Iè the last to deny this—put 
the question of reason is not here under consideration ;db 
Wüs not reason that held Faust back, it was gracious 
menory. e . 
“ Brinnrung hilt mich hun mit kindlichem Gelühle * 4 
Vom letzten, ernsten Schritt zuriick,” 
Is the memory of the 


religious instruction 


modern religious lesson, "ay 
in-Chureh school or Council School, over likely £ 
this miracie? The most we can say is th 
the instruction given by a few w 
fewer men teachers something of t 
impossible, 


hether 
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at in the cie of 
omen teachers and still. ° 
he kind is not absoluĝely * * 
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We are face to face with the unsolved protlem of 
j appreciation. The moral or religious lesson, it is often 
said, sHould not be like other lessons; it should possess 
a specjal elévation, of itssown, But, in point of fact, it 
akways is like other lessons, and some critics would say 
o that, if thére is any difference, the advantage is with the 
others, ° S8 
The writer suggests, thereforethat there is a field in 
which the creative efforts of educationists may achieve 
great and, perhaps, immortal results, and make the early 
décades of this century famous in the history of ideas, and 
the mother-land of the British race a light to slaughter, 
and even alien, lands. This field of work is the devising 
of a school ritual or school liturgy, in which no word 
willbe consciously false to history or science; which 
will alieflate no teacher, because it Will impose no test or 
‘strain; which, by its grandeur, chastity, and suggestive- 
ness, will rule with a gracious and unifying despotism 
over the mind, and will touch all life; which, for further 
direct instruction, will supply a basis firmly rooted in the 
mysterious abysses of thememory of childhood: and which, 
in fine, may ultimately solve the « religious difficulty" by 
su»plying something equal to tae best that any chureh 
has hitherto devised, + " 
The establishment of an Empire Day celebration is 
the first step in this direction. We need, in point ef 
fact, an impressive ceremony for every day of the year. 
' To some extent an anniversary basis might be 
in planning these ceremonies, the birthdays, or the great 
days, of £ertainsof the world's benefactors being chosen 
for the celebration of their deeds. But this basis woald 
not alone bè suficient. Seasonal conditions, great ideals 
» (healthe civies), and so on, would need recognition, and 
£ somå celebrations would be movable and coñtingent, 
ey., the death of apupil or master, the coming of a new 


master, * On these npters we should have to learn 
B iow n 
" 
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E ‘dings from the Church and, perhaps, from the 
history of ceremonial in general; a aA 

Tt is useless to enter into*premature detail with: regard 
to an institution no& yet in existence. - Experiment and 
experience would have to decide much. The follewipg 
suggestions may, however, be proffered :— » 

(1) À series of impressive and immortal passages from 
the Bible, and from tl» great literatures of tha world, 
sacred and secular, would have to be woven _ together 
around appropriate themes. Some of these passages, 
because of their absolutely supreme worth, would recur 

ly; but all would graduall:: 
mory and be an admirable 
y during childhood but during 
» to the discussion of serious questions, 

Passages would be read With 
s by one of the teacker$, or, 
sometimes by a competent outsider, Clergy, doctors, 
and others would, no doubt, be glad to take part in this 


h confer and receive benefit in 

(2) Rather more difficult to devise, 
‘of our British 
symbolic Ceremonies. Wo Ł 


particularly in view. 
would be a series of 
ave, at present, saluting the 
but hints for enlarging the list are 
) TlOUS Sources? Mr, Rendell Harris 
has devised a litur Settlement " with 


graduation” of pupils, their 
a high sckool course. 
at in connection with the 
an, the Placing of a wreatit, , 

Very well be a part ot tho 
l more valuable hing are obtainable from 
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© ° Chapter X. of Wilhelm Meister's Travels, where Gedis 
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^ 


diseusges the * Three Reverences.” 

The actual elaboration of an adequate liturgy would, 
in awy case, tak® many years, and even whén com- 
pfeted would be subject to periodical revision. The 

> present writer would only urge that teachers and 
administrators &Pep. their minds open to suggestions 
from every quarter. If they do this the right sug- 
gestions “vill come Sooner or later, and a great, artistic 
work will be the result. 


x S m 
(3) The function of music in connection swith the 
o 


^ IRurgy would be all-important, Comparatively easy, 


though necessitating much actual study and labour, 
e would be the selection of songs and hymns appro- 
prfage to each ceremony, Caller Herrin’ and The Three 
^ Püsherg may be taken as examples of great songs illus- 
= MET " 4 : 5 

trativo of ona peveronia theme, Solo music and chorus 
musio would have their place in the scheme, Te is 
hardly necessary to say that here, “gain, codification 
should precede selection. Subject-matter Should be 
. the main principle of selection, but probably not the 

only one. 
2s songs and hymns da, not exhaust the present 
subject, Let us consider tho situation in tho musiéal 

o 

vorld. T. -— * 
Ë "ho scores of o]d oratorios, operas, and orchestral pieces 
titute amine of material, of worthless, uf mediocre, 
icone { high, quality, and represent the hopes and 
but some o ae the genuine inspiration of dead 
toils, re pce ‘year this mass of material increases, 
—. to the limited demand for orchestra] musie | 
þut "s beh symphonies cannot be heard in 
B ye than once or twice in a wholé year), 
[veg a deceived, the toils are thrown away, 
° the kepes are de T t i d 
n: "a jnspiratiori benefits but few. Such is our 


“and i 
appreciation of artists. ' in 
n 9 " " 7 i 

: o os 


the downward road of h 
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Meanwhile, the poorer classes of the community, if not 
all classes, are perishing for lack of real music. Our 
“halls” supply them with hideous and -unmelodious 
rubbisl, while all the time there is 4 mass of :aelody 
waiting to be exploited. i d 

One way in which our school liturgy would aequire 
grace and dignity world be by the election frem the 
mass of available material of such passages as deserve 
immortality. The writer is no musician and does not 
wish to dogmatise, but he would fain know why sucl a 
strain as the following can only be heard once or twice a 
year in the whole of Britain ? 


a 


Largo. Dvoiikt.—Symphony in E minor (Op. 95). 
Cor Anglais. e 


(By permission of Messrs, Alfred L 


The result of the present proposal upon the artists 
themselves, who, as already said, deserve consideration 
ab, the hands of modern society, would be nothing but 
Inspiring and wholesome, Many of them are pursuing, 

ack-work or paltry Work Nécauso 
tution that performs a stcadying, “ 
ve function. b 
therefore, thai, with the develop- 
ras, or even with the providing of 


sengnick & €o., London.) 


there is-nowhere an insti 

selective, and preservati 

: The writer suggests, 

nent of school erchest 
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school pianofortes, something can be done to give music 
and, musicians their proper place in our educational 
system. 

(4) Such, théh, would be the fixed elements iour school 

"limigy, But besides'these fixed elements (ceremofiies, - 
passages from the Bible and other literature, hymns, songs, 
andorchest rabpieces), there wowld be more clusticelements, 
addresses, readings, and the like. And besides the core of 
fixed nfaterial there would be a much larger massof alterna- 
ative material to be used occasionally, and this would be 

Provided in companion books, full of hints and biographical 
and explanatory notes. 

ə Xf the reader is not convinced of the vast educational 
utility, extending far beyond childhood, of such a liturgy 
As the one outlined above, he is advised to read again 
the yuwious remarks* intended to lead up to the pre- 

? sent proposals. One might summarise its advantages 
as follows:— 

(1) The associations of an impressive liturgy are happier 
than those of lessons of a conventional and perhaps 
slovenly type. 

(2) They are also more perpianent, because a liturgy 
would have a classical and, recurrent form, and rhythm 
and enusic aid retention. A 

(3) A menfory basis would be, provided for expositary 
lessons on the matters touched upon in the liturgy. 

(4) The actual teaching of lisorature and'other subjects 

* would benefit in the same way and would not hang in 
the air. | 

` (5) Politics ind adult life generally would be oxajted 

bythe fact that all men would have a certain, common 

.stock of memories. 
e (6) Family life would be helped by parts of tke liturgy 


e 


s supblying tho needs felt by many parents since the time 


when “family woiship " went out of fashion. 
* Pp, 182-8 and passim. s e wm 
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(7) It would give encouragement to artists, , particu- 
larly musicians, and would open up vast possibilities for 
improving the musical education of the people... 

(8) It -vould solve, or largely solvé; the religipus 


* a 1 
corroversy, because people whd at present entircly 


refuse to be impressed by the bona fides and the valus of 
existent systems of more! instruction, Would be fced 
to admit the grandeur of this. 
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In these closing words the writer would seek to ‘remove 


certaip obstacles to an unprejudiced understanding of a 
book whose appearance will probably be more welcome to 
como administrators than they will choose to admit. 

*4 The Holmes Circular, whose frequent mention may, by 


j E this time, have palled on the reader, was not the fons et 


origo of the present undertaking. The writer had realised 
before that document appeared that a need had grown up, 
particalarly in the provinces, for administrational reform, 
and Phat exhortations to teachers were useless and rather 
mean unless a new supply of motivation, most probably 
of the nature of a vista of promotion, could be discovered 
or created. Accordingly, in October, 1910, he published 
anonymously a few articles which discussed the possi- 
bility of a rota system, a suggestion book, and other 


n |^ . H ` 
devices here worked out into gteater detail, and in which,” 
£ 


too, some of the pros and cês of professional egoism,were 
indicated. 'The whole thing was a hasty ébauche. He 
had no intention of following up the subject for years, Dut 
he hoped that,from some quarter or other, it would receive 
more adéquate treatment. T * 

Then came, in March, 1911, the Holmes Circular, 
containing the stupelying evidence that one important 
oficial, apparently? with the full sympathy of many? col- 

> Jeagees, lad deliberately sought, not to opet doors «of 
promotion, not to lengthen the vista of the teacher's life, 
„pub to close the doors and to shorten the vista. If, 
therefore, a note of P is detectable in any of the 
precediñg pages, th majn reason is that the Holmes 
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A ^ 
Circular ‘meant more to the writer than tò most men, 
that its treason seemed deeper-dyed, the policy it’ outlined 
more fatuous. Another reasoh will be found in the^fact, — - 
quite obvious to the writer from &he coyrse o? his own 
studies, that whatever the publis;schools and the Orlow, 
universities might he doing, they were not illuminating 
the world on the science of pedagogic that the aeu 
thinking on the subject was being done elsewhere, and 
some of the best in our country by ex-elementary teachers 
like Adams, Gould, Welton, and Winch. Interest was 
also added by the fact that the writer himself was, pre-* 
sumably, one of the 104 persons of the * ex-elementary ^ 
teacher class" about whom very few of Mr. Holmes's 
colleagues, despite all their solicitude, had “a good word 
to say.” ee 
And yet, even before the Circular had been supplemented — . 
by Mr. Holmes's book, What Is and What Might Be, it + 
was clear that the animus of the former doeument was 
not really against the teacher, as such, but against the 
teacher as an official. “ No inspector ever loved teachers 
better than Mr. Holmes did." The grievances of tho 
inspectors, uttered by three voices, | were, first, that the 
officials of the Local Edbeation Authorities had more 
power than themselves, particularly power to examine 
schools, to revise the reports from Whitehall, and to 
promote teachers, and. second, that many of these new 
officials spoke, a different language, lived ‘in a different 
atmosphere,” represented different “antecedents” from 
theirs. The good-natured Ireemasonry generated in the 
common-rooms at Oxford and Cambridge was bróken up; 
the new oflicials were, in many cases, ex-elementary 
teachers dnd, in a few cases, representatives of'the newer 
Movements in educational thought; with neitherzzroup. 
could the government inspector feel at home, and with 
* A. J. Swinburne, Memories of a Schoo? Inspector, p.168, | 2 


1 Messrs, Holmes, Sneyi-Kynnersley, and Swinburne. 
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i the tormer, if not the latter, gréup, he no dcubt ume into 
] occasional conflict. The ex-elementary teacher fiercely 
hated “fads”; the Board of Education, in excusable 
' default ob a real philosophy of education and of a far- 
| .yeuching constructive policy, had nothing but :ads, good, 
: , 7 mediocre, or bad, to exploit; kine ille lachryme! And 
from the other and smaller class of local officials, namely, 
those who knew something about educational psychology» 
the cleavage was equally great, since it is clear, from 
the writings of the three ex-inspectors above referred 
bor /to, that the latter science has never been heard of at 
» Whitehall. y 

The Circular, then, was aimed not at teachers, but at 
^ teachers as oflicials. The Board of Education inspectors 
could very truthfully, even if a little patronisingly, speak 
of teaghers as their “ very good friends”; the teachers 
only *hecame objectionable when they became individually 
l influential and had to be met on terms of equality. That 
Mr. Holmes and his colleagues were sometimes more 
enlightened than the local inspectors is likely enough ; 
that some of the latter, dressed in a little brief authority, 
may have manifested “malignant egoism " in their atti- 
tudes and acts, is equally likely ; but the intense interest 
‘of the situation, a tragic aad x comic interest worthy of 
a greater than Molière, is that the sin of the inspéctors 
who condemned theta was, in essence, the sin of the ex- 
teachers; it was again the sin of egoism, though taking 
.. the different. form of snobbery and wounded vanity. 
) Patronage, dear to all our hearts, was dear to them also, 
stoo dear to be,lost without a struggle. If only the free- 
masonry could be restored and the government officials 
o gosaip chserily with local oflicials, and decide this or that 
teacher's fate, in the free and cosy way possible only 
7D among men whose “antecedents” were the saine! How 
sad to find no one but the clergyman with whom to con- 
verse, “ the only available man possessed of the two quali- 
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fications which seem . . .. necessary in overlooking 
educational schemes, a ‘varsity education and a certain 
amount of leisure.” Obviously “ those windy substitutes 
for a ‘varsity training—the examjnation-won B.A.," ete., 
could not be regarded as “ anything likeàn equivaleĝt.” 

‘With the appearance of Mr. Holmes's book an edéfea- 
tion, supplemented, in the present instance, by his books 
on Buddha and Christ, th facts of the situstion were fairly 
clear. We were fac» to face with a thinker who, though 
battening on educational fare which some of us had turned 
away from years ago, after trying it, had at any ratá 
made one discovery of vast educational and administrative, 
importance, namely, the omnipresence of egoism, and had 
emphasised another truth of vast spiritual importance, ^ 
namely, the “externalism” of western religion, tbat 
tendeney to interpret everything in terms of space*(a 
heaven “above the skies," an “ascension into hegwefi," , 
etc.), which Bergson had similarly found to be charac- 
teristic of philosophical thought on questions like free 
will and causation. In these expositions, and in their 
practical corollary, the need for a growing, living, inward, 
spiritual reform of the human heart and mind, Mr. Holmes 
Nas-2n firm ground. fi 

But as he suggested no administrative remedies for 
either disease, except remedies worse than the diséases 
themselves, and as the necessity ^or administrational 
reform, already obvious in the English provinces, was 
evidently equaily great invhigh quarters, the Quiy pre- 
sented itself in clear terms to the present writer, though 
he knew perfectly well that books like this brought but, 
small pence and popularity to their authors, to try to 
follow up the very tentative and unsatisfactory sugges-  ¢ 
tions of the 1910 articles, E 
io PL rS m venture to anticipate all the critje- " 

york that may be fortheoming—some of 
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thens, however, have been already anticipated ithe text 
--but one criticism at least will be absent. It will not 
be sajd that he has sough$ to use words of glozing or 
flattery relative to any class of men discussed—to teachers, 
to ojficers, or to"educatignal laymen. If any criticism is 
proitered, it will be that too censorious à view of human 
nature „has been taken. Should, however, any critic 
assel't jha& thd writer's real syinpathies are more with 
the first of those groups than with the other two, he will 
make no attempt to rebut the assertion. 
^ "Phree critieisms of some validity may, however, be 
forthcoming. 5 
The most vital fault which may be found with the 
*book will be the ignoring of the woman teacher. A 
chapter dealing with her was, indeed, designed, but, in 
pot cf fact, woman deserves not a chapter but a whole 
volàme to herself. 
' The second criticism may be put in the form of a 
question. “ Would you, yourself,” someone might ask, 
* rejoice in the establishment of a rota system ? Are you 
ambitious of elass-room work? Is your plea a sincere 
one, or is it one of the many poses in which educa- 


H 


tionists indulge?” 4 
"The answer is that an glucationist (politician, the- 


ologian . . .) should sometimes deliberately seek to follow 
out an idea as far as & will go. Usually, of course, ard 
particularly in England, this is not?done. We follow an 
idea for a,stage or two, and then we pause, other ideas 
competing for our attention. The modern Englishmau's 
mind thus comes to consist of & multitude of truncated 
trains of thought, halt of which are implicitly contya- 
odicted by the other half. The present work is an,attempt 
to cafry out an idea towards, if not actually to, its logical 
The idea itself may, however, be wi'ong. 
It is exactly the opposite to that 
It is the idea that 
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What is the idea? 
set forth, in the Holrses Circular. 
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tached outhi not to be excluded from the inspectorate 
The writer assumes that the policy of'exclvsion is, eáü- 
cationally, fatuous; that eduéational administration must 
not merely promote a few teachers (in a,grudging spirit), 
but must promote many, even rezolutionising its methods 
in order to do so; must open a road by which thehumblest <i 
teachers, if worthy, can reach the highest administra- 
tive posts. The writer assumes that this is true {though 
reasons are also given in support of this assumption), and 
he then proceeds to ask what follows on the assumption. 
The answer will be found briefly outlined in the centrél 
chapters of the book, XX., XXI. and XXII. ^ 
Of course the assumption may be dubious or wrong. 
If there is an innate and sharply marked cleavage of mon 
into a ruling class and a slave class, as Aristotle held in 
ancient times and Nietzsche in modern; or if the fask . 
before democracy is simply too heavy for it—f quite- 
arguable thesis—and if a ruling class has to be, so to 
speak, manufactured, and, once manufactured (at Eton 
or elsewhere), to be protected from invasion by circulars 
or other means; or, thirdly, if the teaching profession, 
- having denounced the Holmes policy, fails to seo the 
“advantages of some systém of rotation, on either of these 
alternatives, the foundation'idea of the book, if it is not 
removed, at any rate loses its immediato importance. 
` As these chapters are going through the press support 
to some of its proposals comes, unexpectedly, from one of 
the most brilliant constrictive thinkers of tlie day. In 
certain Daily Mail articles on « The Labour Unrest,” May, 
1912, Mr. H. G. Wells gave utterance to the folowing 
weeds :— 
^ - t 
“Tam beginning to suspe 
coneep/ions about the w 
Stand an exhaustive scien 
ceivable that we could g 
- done to keep our. 


^ d 
ct that scarcely any of ouè pre- 
ay work must be done .^. . will 
tific analysis. It is at least “on- 
et much of thesvork that has to be 
community going: in far more toil-saving. 
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and life-saviig ways than we follow at the preseit time. 
So far sticütific?men have done scarcely anything to esti- 
mate under what conditions'a man works best, does most 
work, works most happjly. Suppose it turns out to be the 
_, east that n man always following one occupation tároughout 
his lifegime, working regularly day after day for so my 
* — hours, ts most wage-earners dé at the present time, does 
notmearly so Rich or nearly sogvell as he would do, if he 
followed first one occupation and then another, or if he worked 
as hard as he possibly could for a definite period and then 
took holiday? I suspect very strongly, indeed, I am con- 
A vinced, that in certain occupations, teaching, for example, or 
4 surgery, n man. begins by working clumsily and hwkwardly, 
that his interest and skill rise rapidly, that, if he is really 
> well suited in his profession, he may presently become in- 
tensely interested and capable of enormous quantities of his 
pry best work, and that then his interest and vigour rapidly 
' decline, Iam disposed to believe that this is true of most 
+ occupations, of coal-mining or engineering or brick-laying 
or cotton-spinning. The thing has never been properly 
thought about, Our civilisation has grown up in a hap- - 
hazard kind of way, and it has been convenient to specialise 
workers and employ them piecemeal. But if it is true that 
in respect of any occupation a man has his period of maxi- 
mum efficiency, then we open up a whole world of new wscial 
»possibilities." r 


n" a 


The writer is prepared to be told that a rota system is 

2 impracticable, even if, as suggested, it be held in the firin 
hands of a few highly capable officials who would prevent 

» -it from degenerating into an unselective routine and 
would be held responsible if incapacity revealed itself at 
fay point in tho system. But, as already said, it is some- 
times desirable to follow an idea on to its implicatidyes. 

? mhisfattenfpt has here been made, and as ole of the 
» implications of a rota system is approximate equality in 
c Salaries, tho latter question has had also to be considered. 
- On this subject of salaries the proposed revolution 
receives’ support front anpther source, namely, the dis- 
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tinctior “between mechanical or routine wo?k and artistic 
or creative work. This distinction forces us to ask tiie 2 
question whether education? can be brought under the 
category of creative work. Accordingly the®last three 
chapters ‘iave been devoted to this question. c N 
"or a long time to come, education, if trüe io its 
mission, must be emphatically creative ; oit will, thergfore, 
attract creative minds, Who will come not in singte spies 
but in battalions; and these creative minds will demand no 
large salaries a£ all, the privilege of administering an edu; 
cational system full of life and growth being one that will d 
need no extraneous inducements. If this “psychology ^ 
is sound, the possibility of administering education by, 
means of teachers seems established. 

It takes, said Thackeray, three generations to malesu 
gentleman. We teachers and ex-teachers, with ur pn- 
satisfactory antecedents and ancestry (plumbers, freen-o 
grocers . . .) can hardly expect to be able, at a moment's 
notice, to devise and issue a really gentlemanly circul 
That, however, may not matter. Circulars may not play 
so important a part in future administration as in past ; 
the point is that there is no clear proof —though there is - 
a common assumption—that teaching and administration 
should be kept in Separate compartments. Tf that proof 
should ever be forthcoming, the nation will always be able 
te fall back again upon benevolent Supermen, who will bo 


quite willing, as at present, to do all necéssary adminis- 
tering for it, ° e " 


The answer 
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ar, 


to the above criticism, 
tion form, has now been given. Whether tlie writés 
like to be packed off to a class- 
to do with the^case, ^. His 


t an idea, for some d'stance 
at least, and to see where it leads, 
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nt would be the criticism that ‘the 
ficiently worked out, and that many 
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peints have beens left in obscurity. Among these may 
be*mestióhed the relative functions of central and local 
nuthoritiesoand, more important still, the extent to which 
ppwefful officials shouldbe held in check by"the rota 
systém, aDirect responsibility nust come at one point or 
‘anotlter.e Two extreme plans are possible, (1) that the 
ollicitlsgselect the panel and tat the rota work then 
almost automatically, the officials having hardly any 
power to interfere; (2) that the officials have, at every 
p3int, power and initiative in matters of appointment, 
the rota applying more to themselves than % others. 
The writer is inclined to believe that the first plan would 
be a valuable experiment in educational administration, 
but ethat, in course of time, it might advisably be 
modified in the direction of the s»cond. But, in any 
“ease, ke has made the attempt, out of his own ex- 
perience, observation, and insufliciency, to devise in 
imagination a partial remedy for certain evils. To 
work out a scheme into details before there is any 
indication of its being welcome even to teachers would 


be a labour of doubtful utility. 
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And for the second disease Which Mr. Holmes fag e 
^N 


detected, without, again, suggssting a cure in which yo 
we can have any faith—the “externalism” of our ways 
f thinking on all profound subjects—the present write: 
has also proposed a partial remedy. In place of the 
untruthful and unskilful lessons dn “ religious " subjects, 
verbal, largely meaningless except for mischief, and pro- 
duetive ofespiritual results totally incommensurate with 
the labour involved, he has suggested the elaboration a. 
«V scheme moze essentially practical, on the one hand, and, , 
because jppealing to deep instincts and crontive of power- 
-füPha bits and attitudes, less “external” than anything 
pe nh have. Whether that scheme will ever be realised 
depends mainly on the peu: ol the creative spirit. 2 
? o 2 
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The Text of the Holmes Circulár 
(So far as it has been published) © 
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‘Strictly Confidential. . $ g 


E. MEMORANDUM No. 21, o 
— * o 
“THE STATUS AND DurrEs OF IN ECTOHS EMPLOYED, BY o 
Locat EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES.” " 
^ 


o 


* ; 
Gth Jan, 1910. a 
Sm,— E 
In June, 1908, I sent a circular to all the Inspectors 
inquiring in general terms which of the Local Educational 
Authorities had Inspectors of their own, what salaries they 
received, what work they had to do, how they did their work, 
and whether the Board’s Inspectors concerned found them a ° 
hely or a hindrance. s 
vm * * * * # * 
Of these 123 Inspectors, 109 are men-and on 
? No fewer than 104 ou: of the 123 are elementary Übstehers, 
and of the remaining nineteen not more than two or three have 
had the antecedents which were usually looked for in candi- 
dates for Junior Inspectorships—namely, that they had been 
educated first'at a public school and the 


a grod worésto 
hereas those of 
spoken of. In, t 
Inspectors, oniy three 


-Say for local Inspectors of the former type, w] 
the latter type are, with three exceptions, well 
— for example, where, out of nine 
are of the elementary teacher type, His Majesty's Inspector iso 
able to say their work is well done on the whole, and there. 
help, whereas in —_ and —— 
ors, fourteen bolo; 
is Majesty's T spec 


© t The rest of it ig inace 
o 


` |} 
; wher, out | ! 

g Vo the ex-elementary 
or says the eXistence of 
essible to the Citizens of our demo, 
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2? THE TEXT OF THE Hopwr;s CIRCULAR. N $75 n 
á * 
these Inspectors stereotypes ànd perpetuates cast-iron methods, 
and forms A effectual bar to development and progress. 

Ièis interesting to note thát the two local Inspectors about 
whom owa Inspectors age really enthusiastic hail, one from 
Winghester and “Trinity, Cambridge, the other frem Charter- 

*hoxSe and Corpus Christ@@ollege, Oxford. . . . Men with ^uch 
antecedénts, provided they possess the ability and culture, 
and°are personally fitted for their work, make the best local 
Inspectors. . . 2 The £500 whichis being spent on the one 
Oxford’ man in shive is being laid out to infinitely better 
advantgge than the £900 a year which is being spent on three 
ex-elementary teachers in shire. 

The counties have the advantage over the boroughs of having 
started with a clean sheet. It cannot, however,@e said that 

sthey have made the best of their opportunity. Out of the 24 
coynty Inspeetors no fewer than 16 are ex-elementary teachers. 

Apart from the fact that the elementary teachers are, as a 
rule, uncultured and imperfectly educated, and that man 2 
if hot most, of them are creatures of tradition and routin A 
thre e special reasons why the bulk of the local Inspectors 
in “this country should be unequal to the discharge of their 

* responsible duties. It is in the large towns which had School 
Boards beforé the appointed day that the majority of local 
Inspectors are to be found. In the twelve largest towns, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, ete., there are no fewer 
than seventy-five local Inspectors, besides a great host of 
specialists. In these towns the local authorities have inherited 

. from the School Board not merely a vicious system of local 
inspection, but also a large numb¢ of vicious local Inspéetórs 
o . . E " . * * 

Having regard to all thes@ facts, we cannot wonder hat 
local inspection as at present conducted in the large towns is 
on the whole a hindrenee rather than an aid to educational 

2 progress, and we can only hope that the local Chief Inspectors, 
who are the fountain heads of ij vicious offigialdom, will be 
gradually pensioned off, and if local inspection is to be con- 
tinued in their areas, their places will be filled by men of real 
eulture and enlightenment. 

/^ As compared With the ex-clementary teacher usually engaged 
in the hopeless task of surveying, or trying to survey, a €i% 

^ field of actien from a well-worn groove, the Inspectoz of publie 
schobls of the Varsity type has the advantage of being able to 


| ` look at/slementary education from a point of view of complete 
_..Getaghment, and therefore of being able to handle its problems 
| with freshness and originality. : . 

. . n . * 
] " [Sexpo] E. G. A. HOLMES, 


Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools in England. 
w * 0 : 
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yi ing lelter sent with the Holmes Circular by Mr. L. An ^4, ° 
REES Selby Bigge to Sir Robert Morant, d Mr 

“I think this will interest you. I see no way, of tackling 
the local inspection difficulty directly. Where We find the 
teachers of a locality in thrall tothe mechanical and Aneng 
lightened and rigid methods of loca Inspectors, theabest Ww ay 
of turning their flank seers to me to be the concentration ^ 
of a selected body of our inspectors on one G:two of thesmost 
objectionable features and their drastic condemnation M a sort 
of full inspection report. We have done a little of this kind of > 
work lately, and I wish we could do much more. X critical 
report on certain points of school work or methods v eren »* 
the Local Education Authority much more when it emanate! o 
from a bodyiof men drawn trom different parts of England than, ° 
when it comes from the District Inspector alone. 9 


19th Feb., 1911. L. A. SELBY BIGGE:" 
P e 

Mr. E. G. A. Horus ox “Tue Cinevran" e^ 
(From “The Schoolmaster, Mareh 2nd, 1912) - E 


At the last meeting of the Cambridge University Fabian e 

Society, Mr. Holmes, late Chief Inspector of Schools, read a paper 

on “ Socialism and Education.” He treated the philosophy of 
Socialism at some length, in order to show that the success of 

it depended on the growth of an unselfish, altruistic spirit 
among the masses of the country, and that without this being 
achieved Socialism could never succeed. Urging that our 4 
modern educational system, produced an individualistic and * 
Selfish type, and that a schoBu was taught to regard his fellows 

as rivals, he urged that the soletion lay in a complete reversal 

of ofir standard of values in the school; that value was hét to 

be set on the visible products of a scholar's action, but on the 
growth of a child, for hegas a growing plant, and the process "> 
of growing was all-important. Hence, we ihust change our 
stereotyped methods of emphasising the individual, and seek to 
inculcate a communal spirit. He knew it could be done, for 

he had seen it in practice, and had given an account of it in 

his recent book. The paper was ably worked out, "and Wi 
frequently applauded. s 

rn the discussion which followed, Mr. Holmes yas asketl if & 

he wculd repeat in publie what he had written in privtste— * 
emp the statement in the famous Circular that the desir- > 
producte of oc. u etachment ^ of mind was confined to thë "u> 
Creta im pu i schools and the Universities of Ox ord 
hg history P th es s reply, Mr. Holme% said he would give 
mugh lenient gou ar in some dethil, as it had bten very 
2 ` ood. The originVof it lay with the National 1 s 
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Union of, Teachérs, for Sir James Yoxall called on him ane day 
wh a complaint about the local Inspectors in certain districts, 
who, he seid, Were reimposing a vicious system of examination 
in the schools, and in many ways departing from the practice 
of the Boartl of Educatiom Mr. Holmes agreed that many of 
ese peal Inspectors were pad, having been appoi;ted years 
ago, merely on their abilicy to produce a high percentage of 
è results, and it was thought they would be able to show the 
teacher ifhder thera how to achieve the same high water-mark. 
He theraupon asked the Government Inspectors to senà in a 
: private "e on the matter, and these reports he summarised 
in “racy? language," never dreaming it would: become public. 
"he remark about publie sehools and the older Universities 
Was quite incidental, for he was no fanatical believer in the 
¿alue of these institutions, though, other things Lying equal, 
ð he thought it likely they produced the best type of man. His 
.sole voncern was for educational efficiency, and he felt that the 
Local Edueation Authorities needed the best men for experts— 
even better men than the Government—for the local Inspectors 
ha? more direct concern with the schools, and had greater 
inflvenee in them. He had never denied that there might be 
men wno had not had a public school education or a University 
training who could have this ‘complete detachment.” In- 
deed, there were several of this type under him when he penned 
the Circular. But he wanted to insist that detachment was 
a much more valuable asset than twenty years’ experience, if 
the experience were confined to one groove. There was no 
* question of patronage in his mind; his aim was then, as 
now, to achieve greater efliciency in the all-important national 
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LA coftain documént has to be drawn up every year by 
head teachers, and a second document by officials; both inyolve 
a great deal of work. By a large majority the teachers Gon-* 
sider the former document “comparatively useless "s the 
officials hold the same view with regard to the secónd. 


Explain this unanimity of two separate bodies with refürd 
to two distinct documents. e? 


2. A proposal is made in one county to introduce a new’ 
subject X into schools; a second proposal is made to abolish 
an old subject Y. In a second county exactly the reverse 
proposals are made: X is to be abolished, Y is to be intro- 
duced. Explain why, in cach case, the introdu 
by an overwhelming majorit, 
by, a considerable majority. 
3. A correspondence toc place between a prominent Boasd 
of Education official and a writer of six or more books on edu- 


cation. The former used the wrong initials for the Yatter’s 


name. Consider (1) the feelings of the latter (cf. Paradise 
Lost, IV., 880); (2) the.nedagovical equipment of the former, 

4. A new head mistress is appointed to a school which had 
received glowing reports fróm H.M.I. or local inspétor. The . 
inspector visits the school and asks the new head mistress y 
what she thinks of it. Her reply is, “Its condition is shocking.” | 
e E 1 


ction is opposed 
y and the abolition also opposed + 


Finish the story. 
m" Docron AND TEACHER. ! o 
> Aor L—Dr. X. is Medic * 


al Officer of Health for Mulet 
when Miss Y. commences duties as head mistress of stand 


1 ‘church +- | 
School She writes asking him for a supply of disiniectiti? oo | 
fluid (a case of fever had occurred). This request is iWund h 
io be without precedent. Miss Y. ` | 


_to however, explains the i 
„circumstances and several letters pass. M. 0. of 5. refuses 


"n 

s" |: 
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to acianles'hpplication comes through Education S®retary. 
e Miss Ysnow gees to the Mayor, and at last gets what she . 
"wants.e Miss Y. and Dr. Xehave not yet seen each other. 
Acr JI. (a few months later.)—Dr. X. is now School 
pdical Ofticeredoubtl&ss because of his hygienic zeal. He 
s Miss Y.'s schooL«sd finds that she keepf “pets ”— 
frogs, pewts, white rats, a tortoise, a bird or two, and yofing 
° rabbits, these last being kept cléan by children out of School 
hours. H.M.Iefs cognisant of them and has reported favour- 
ablys “ Miss Y. has made a capital start . . . the future of 
the school looks bright." (First Report.) “The work is 
progr:ssing vigorously and effectively ; all the teachers have 
o thnproved under Miss Y.'s guidance.” (Second Report.) Dr. X. 
reports, however, that he ,," number of animals of 
various kinds in the schoolroom. “ However desirable," 
* he continues, “it may be to familiarise young children with 
e saimals, and to teach them kindness, I do not think a school? 
room a suitable place for their storage, and this practice 
should at once be discontinued." This report appears in a 
icalgournal. è 
e $cr IL—Miss Y.s blood is up. She writes a letter of 
® protest to the journal in question, stating the faets about the 
animals, abeut the brevity of Dr. X.’s two visits, and about 
his lack of *straightforwardness" in not raising the question 
on the eceasion of those visits. She publicly advises him to 
visit more enlightened towns where the keeping of school 
pets is a recognised feature: calls attention to the favourable 
» attitude of the Board of Education ; and further advises him 
^ to attend to such neglected matters as the washing ofthe 
school floor, a process which, atÑ liss Y.’s school, took place 
only four times a year. hd e 
* Boon after this, on being requested by the Correspondent 
of the schoolTthe Ree Mr. Za M.A., to remove the pets, she 
e asks and obtains his permission Q5 think the matter over. 
A written order to the above effect subsequently comes from 
e. the sanx* gentleman, whereupoh Miss Y. Requests to be 
e allowed a hearing by the Education Committee of Muddle- 
ton in prder to explain how the pets were used in school, 
Zand wedertakess if she is heard by them, either to obey or 
resign. The reply of this public-spirited and chivalrous D d a 
2 of men is gent, not to Miss Y. but to her managers, enel is 
œ coihed in the following words: “ Resolved that the head 
ad s of Infants’ School, having failed to tarry out 
d Inter ss issued by this Committee, the managers be in- 
e "tg orders issued, by this. 5 -to dismiss her.” ` Thi 
es UFucted to obtain ^er resignation or to dismiss her. is 


i i i resi and is given as en 
is ; Miss Y. is gsked to resign " 
is done; 


i 3 ' potice. 
alternative, three months ng 
e 
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Ac"-fV.—Again she asks in a letter to the Corresp »ndent 
for a hearing before the Local Education Committee, “T his 
consideration," she says, “even a criminal would réceive, 
and sends a similar letter to the Chairman of the Committee 
in question. The managers reply that they ‘ cannot grant 
her requesv. " s 3 $ 
She now appeals to the Board of Education hrough 
the local M.P.; parents tike up the matter; the assis- 
tant teachers in the schoc. appeal to the cecal Education 
Committee to reconsider their decision to dismiss. “We 
had [also] hoped," they say, “that an inquiry would have 
been made before a decision was arrived at” with segard 
tothe pets, whieh had been kept * scrupulously clean. Fa 
Letters appear in the local »*---, where Miss Y. even refers 4 
to the educational ideas of Frébel—as if Muddleton had TE us 
ever heard of Fröbel—again urges that Dr. X. had never a 
examined the pets or ascertained how they were cared fer 
and cleaned, and asks, “ What is the good of giving us a 
college training if, when entering upon our life-work, we are, 
to be over-ruled by people who know nothing whateveryabott 
our work?" [tis all in vain; Miss Y. is dismissed. o? 8 


Questions on the above.—(1) What acts of Miss Y. indi- e 
cate that she was a Dionysian? (2) Can you find any 
instances of chose jugée egoism or of trés occupé egoism in 
‘the above narrative? Tn partieular analyse the mind of - 


Dr. X. (3) What should be the relation between a School 
Medical Officer and the curriculum of a school? (4) Infer e 
whether the Rev. Mr. 


Z., M.A., and the H.M.I. possessed 
(5) If (ithe Local Education Authority . 
efused to give Miss Y. a hearing, what should 
be the verdict of all decent men upon the practice of, the 


L.E.A. of L., which gives even men conviesed of intem- 
perance or immorality- a hearing ? (6) Was Miss Y. an Q 
" Egeria" showing "growth"? If so, wherewas the Board 

of Education p" 


6. “Information, knowledge, culture, originality 
Benius may exist withont a classical training; the critical sense 
and a sound feeling for the relativity of meaning rajely, i 
^ eyer, . so The law is the only discipline comparable to the 
classes injhis regard. : -” These words are from Shorey ©, 
(qaoted in Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 247) "Whatavas ^ 
probably the kind of edueation which Shorey received ?*- 
T.. The Holmes Circular i 


good antecedents. 
at Muddleton ri 


9 
1 


E 
» eloquence, 3 


mi 8, by implication, an attack upon” *,.— 
out eR voe universities as distinc ftom Oxtord and : 
.- sorldge. Explain the gi iversiti 
ub fechas ow e silence se these modern universities 
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T a 4 folf hos. Tho 4 Me 
S. Phe folfowing is from Te Schoolmaster ot@January 
c9 a." 20th, 1912; — e ? b z 


i e“ Br. Clifford is such a figure in the world of education 
that iteis with regret we venture to take exception to an 
ugterance which he mide in an interview with a representa- 
€ «ifo di the Morning e= uder. Asked whéther he had any 
projeét in his mind ‘by which he would like to mar the 
year ef his golden wedding,’ hë answered, * I want to see the 
peinciples offfémperance madefa part of the general curri- 
culfm in our State schools. It is as essential to the well- 
: being of our young people as arithmetic or any other sub- 
` ject, As to such teaching being essential to the well-being 
> -e æ “of young people, we are, of course, in hearty agreement; but 
: every teacher worthy of aliii has been ingulcating the 
a € principles of temperance for as miny years as he has been 
teaching other subjects. Character formation is, and always 
* Shas been, the great object of the teacher, and never, perhaps, 
in the history of the State schools has that object been more 
“keenly pursued than now. In every school the incidental 
teadhing of temperance proceeds week in and week out 
d *ihyoughout the year, and this ineidental teaching is far more 
e effective than the teaching of temperance would be under a 
definite syllabus officially laid down, We place the moral 
teaching of our little ones on a far higher plane than the 
. teaching of arithmetic and other recogised subjects of the 
curriculum. It is because of this we ask Dr. Clifford to 
believe that teachers are doing their duty in this matter of 
temperance teaching; doing it, indeed, far more effectively 
and quite as well as he could Y "— 
Consider these words in thelight of Dagley's above, p. 470).* 
Exphain also (1) how it is that Visitors to schools fail to takenote 
of this “incidental ” teaching; (2) why the most important 
a subjects should be fight incidentally and the less importent 
~ gvstematienllys would not a reversal of this arrangement be 
Or is it the case ghat (3) — are, in the 
The Schoolinaster, so incompeten ^ that direct and 
c ineflicient because of being associated 
- vith them (the teachers) 2| Also (4) draw up a list {aided by 
Mr. Holmes's Ist above, p. 40, in which arithmetic is regarded 
ae suitable for non-s) tematic treatment!) of those thipyspif—- 
aught systematically, and give Tegsops. 


% any that fhould be ght | ie: 
EON whether (5) everything should be taught incidenta ly 


* to everything else, 

mo £9. Lord Derby once paid that examining one's own pupils 

was like auditing one's own accounts. Consider this. T 
T f 


S * Also pp. 165-109. g 1 Above, pp. 1%, 179, 182, 189. 
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. *T.ne fact that the [poor] result fully justified tay fore- 

qe did nob in the least e b diminish the ill-fzeling I haa 
roused.” (Wagner, My Life, p. 240.) Invent a name foo this 
kind of egoism. ^ 

11. In the early years of his growing fanieé Beethoven. as 
regarded as% good pianist but nota 0d composer. “Esfieins 
this and give parallels. : 

12. Why is “silent readitig,” unlike most new subjects, 
popula with teachers? V : E a 

18. Why is the * inspection” of schools more popular among 
inspectors than the examination of schools ? e 

14. Explain why it is that, when an established (pedagogicalo, 
or other) doctrine has been exnerimentally overthrown, its 


defenders al says discov-.-urat it has been misstated by its a 
opponents, 


a T P e 
15. Give reasons for believing that, unless their numbérs - 


are greatly increased, school inspectors will not advocate a 
universal reintroduction of individual examinations. LP 
Tri y uw 

16. Write a defence of red tape. " © 


E : : we E 
17. Mention the six most eminent educationists who peseks 
Good antecedents, 


18. Explain what is meant by this : i 


“ The course of instruction should seck, 
to provide units of human experience whi 
the goal of the learning process, in the course of the approach * 
to which the pupil will acquire various habits, kinds of 
knowledge, appreciations and sentiments, perhaps by special 
stages, but which all finally unify."— Dutton and Snedden a 
p. 335. " 

19. Discover examples of the following 
in Don Quixote ;— 


“No parents can see the deformity of their own children, 


and still stronger is the Self-deception with respect to the 
offspring of tz mind.” 8 t "PS 


_ 20. Consider the following proposal by which sex differentia- 
tion in salaries could be removed and yet the professiorzbe kept 
attractive to men, Certain grades i ri 
Jects-must be taught by men; 


as far as may be, 
ch may be made 


^ 
principle enunciated 


< 


A salaries are then to be graded p 
accorlizgly to grades and subjects. Y d 


21. Consider th 
e salaries of teachers who have 


. 22. Is the principle of the « impression ' % avan X 
In administrative Vat $^ ie pression’ * ever operative 
pur swe 


^ 
in parts of America of Taising 


^ 


a 


* P, 405, y. 


^ 5 " 


attended Summer courses, etc. - - P" 


A 


L4 


«= 36. Trace the workings of irrespon 
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e, 29 Gf, you mention a single English educationist Who lys 
Stress ugpn eppealing to Reason ? 

J o . 

247 Try to’ find, or to frame, any answer to the questions 
asked in Chapter, NI. 4 

255 « Pam convinced thas speech is not nearly so important 
as beingeible to do sensibly and accurately.” (Mr. J. H. Byewn, 
H.M. Chief Inspector for Yorksheze, speaking on the subject of 
manual training #1912). Consideg (a) the exact importance of 
speeclf in civilised life,* (b) the administrational consequences 
of the erusade in favour of manual training, Will all future 
inspectors be chosen with manual training antecedents ? 

6. Consider the advisability of prescribing a uniform to be 
worn by women teachers w hoiak school building. 

* 27. Schools are often closed when the attendance of scholars 
isJikely to be so small that the “ average " for the year will be 
lowered. Consider other alternatives in view of p. 243. 

*)8. Four men earn respectively £100, £500, 41000, £5000 a 
yen eCompare thejr worth to the State. 
*9elí the suggestions contained in Part V. o 


* 
eo J PROBLEMS. í 


n this book are 


* wholly impracticable, frame an alternative scheme. 


30. Suggest methods by which (a) the official appointment 
or promotion of strong men may be plausibly prevented, (5) the 
appointment or promotion of mediocre men may be effected 

sand justified. 

31. Consider the causes that have led to the practice of 
issuing bogus advertisements for official Me (i.e., posts that 

re actually to be filied by a pfedestined candidate). Show 
that the proposals of Chapter XXI. would render this practice 
unnctessaty. | 

32. Consider the possibilities of experimental appointments. 

38. Give the pros and cons of the ** promotion list” system. 

84. Why are irresponsible people often brilliant and respon- 
sible people often dull? Give examples from contemporary 
literature. Which is cause and which is effect ? 

d 35. Tf ina cettain town thirty per cent. of the teachers are 
“strongly reco 
chogen, corRider whether the 
whether the system need 


recommendations ar? weohg or 


js amendment. a 
sibility in modern politics, 
ties in opposition, (2) the 


wi@ particular referenco to (1) pari 
two-chamber system. » 
e iE 


, 
L 


mmended " for promotion and only one per [e 
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f 
9r remoter significance should also be collected and be regarded 
as supplementary, The number of categories cannot, of course, , 

alai down, but a dictionary would aid the worker in choosing 
them, ^ 


Collections for purposes of Instruction and Ritual, 


(1) Pictures, These will be Considered ag. falling under 
> Certain categories, artistic, moral, civic, ete, Thus, under the ~~ 
Category of « passion for knowledge "ore pursuit of science” 
might come Rembrandt's Sool of Anatomy, ` 


(2) Literature of all kinds, —In Some cases only a passage 
e e : on k 
{a “ quotation ") can be regarded 48 possessing edpeation 
v Enificance, in others a chapter or a 
cow 


ook, drama, or poem. Dramas and 5 
inel'1-a per 0» (3) or (4), and d 


LI 


on of an improved kind o “summary ' 
Of every great book, so that these boaks muy be appronchet in s 


nanner even by an ignorant man, 
Q) Hymne and Songs, * 
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Uum & (4) Orchestral Pieces.—Same prirciples as in (1, «and (2). 
Sometimes only & refrain or “motiv " can be chosen. 


i 5 i : 
(5) Episodes from history, biography, and newspapers. 


6) Biographies of worth —The “ Positivists " 
5) J A ] sts" have con- 
¢ t.dbuted valuable mateza to this departnTent or education. 


LI 
(7) Mechanical inventions that represent definite upochs 
or ideas. 12 ) 


(8) The pros and cons of great controversies. 
Al] museums, picture galleries, permanent exhibitions, local 
, ntiquities, botanical gardens, ete., should be supplied with edu- 
| ^eationalcatalogues dealing, not with the whole number of objects 
present, but with those wt atgijo and significant. So 
far as the writer knows, there is no catalogue of ‘Kew Gardens 

oy of the National Gallery that meets the present need. 

Provincial towns should have their own local catalogues, 

drawn up on purely educational lines. ( 
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Wollestions that begr on Training. 

= ‘Zhe giving of ideals and knowledge does notonstitute the 
7 ' Whole purpose of education. Habits, knacks, ete., are also 

important. * Hence there is need of a list of— 


(1) Habits of primary, secondary, and tertiary importance. 

Books of medicine and hygiene, ad books on the guidance 

^ of life, not excluding those of the Lord Chesterfield type, 

v inay contribute to this list. In connection with the formation 
of an impressive ritual we also need to possess a list of such 


LS 
2 (2) Ceremonies (past, presejt, or possible) as may be of 


edugational value. » : 
(3) Deviees of Lgarning may, for the present purpose, be 
~P regarded as habits, or at least as ingellectual “ knacks." 
Collections that bear on Methodology. d ; 

In fhe multitudinous book& that have been written on 
education, including home education, are a vast number of 


i device? and suggestions which are constantly being rediscovered 
Pot should be catalogued once and 


rf-exploitetl. Such thin : 

a for all. "To give an pem The writer believes that,jn the 
% noy almo# forgotten works of Maria Edgeworth, Thoms Day, 
and Wwaac Watts are some materials which, both in justice to 
e authors and to the stability and progress €f education 


* 
thos and 1 
P d E elf, should ‘not be forgotten. ea is the — of pu 
i «eraph of p.489. Broadly speaking, the time tor 
j NE. hocks ved work of one man, should 


;hoolemethod booksgeach the alleged w E h 
e in a few yeas fyom now, theiw place being taken by 
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W monc/raphs on specifi: questions, (2) official books, periodi- g " 
2ally improved by the suggestions of the whole codugational 
body. Needless to say, the results of modern™pedagogieal 
philosophy should be catalogued, but there is less probability of 
this task being forgotten than that thé useful Work of piongers 
should be overloviked. Bis et 
Collevtions of Errors. “se M y 

These errors may be of vetious kinds, Thoy,may bé:— 
(1) Scholastic Errors and Omissions of Fact ( pj»491-3). 


` (2) Miscellaneous Common Errors, ranging from fragments 
of superstition up to widespread delusions. Among the latter 
may be mentioned (if the economist is right) .the belief that ^ © 
luxury is “good for trado." c NY. Norman Angell is right) ^ 
the belief that warand conquest bring benefit*to the conqueror. ^ 4 


(3) Pitfalls, natural or artificial, of Thought, including o 
the recognised, logical fallacies, the tricks of advertisers, 


politicians, ete. ` , 
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Ability, “ All-Round,” Assessment of, ! Bacon, F., 42, 117, 4 
i gue 078.9, 420; «ce also ‘ Intel- Baden-Powell, Sir, 501. 
® ? e ligence.” Bagehot, 69. 
` ` Accountability and Unaccountability, Bagley, W. C., 6, 116, 117, 119, 141-2, 
h ace Irrosponsibility.” Í 165, 282, 234-5 9, 320-1, 
Y ` Accuracy, 825; see " Formal ine : 494; 5349539, li 003. s 
n : LA P | Bain, W r 
: see * Sein ion.” Beethoven, 545, 561. 
= Alams, Prof J., Ty 9, 139, 144, 160, Benson, A. C., 6, 173, 317. 
š Tuis, 459, 484, 000. UE Er es ba uid - 
m dler, Fetiz, 299. —— Bergson, Professog H., 85, 143, 506-9 
Aüministration, Adminstrators 19. i 
"ee Passi, and, 29, 47, 59, t Betting, see “Gambling.” * 
2593, $778, 294, W, Bible, Biblical InMruction, see * Re- 
370-1, 971, 387 ligious Instructin.'" 
tinet, 24, 356, 433-6, 442, 486. 
vell, Mr A., 418. 
| Blichpunkt (Centre of Attention), 
70, 86, m. 110, i 161-7, 175-6. 
{ 9, 331-3, IM, Blickfeld ld of Attention) sce 
] ° 874-5, 000. : *Blüebpunkt" n 
A ~ Adulthood, Adult Education, ote., di, Blow, Miss S., 115 
4 60-70, 110-11, 190-1 GOL; ser Board of Education, Local Autho! M 
» - 7 also ** Adolescence. ties, ote., B7-8 (footnote), 998, Bi 
7 _ Advertisement, 159-60, 173, B63, 317.8, 432-1, 45 
" Advisers, Psychological,” ee also “ Inspection,” 
«- . of, 293, 05 - 
Age, as a F 
Senility, etc., 318, 319 » 
Alechol, see * Temperance Bowen, E. I] e 
Amusements, 5)3-24 7. Branly, 
- Animalism, Residual, nean, 65, 201. Bravais, . 
wu Anpassung. (Adaptation), 108, 346-7, Bgecding, see “Eugenics.” e 
460-1 2 ` Brereton, Mr, C., 173. 
^ “ Antec 1-10, 39, 217, 329, 432, | Brieux, 71-2, 93, 98, 104, 108, 126-7, 300, 
Y . 514, 545, 
D . Appe 17-18, 21, 106, 186, 208, roren, Profesed? WT 262, 493, 139, 441. g * 
995, 439, 471, 508-0, 55L. mening, Mr. O., 6. 
- Appointgnents, see * Promotion.” Buddha, Buddhism, 83-4, 41, 42, 46-7, 
Pd Apollqgian, The * Dionysian,” 50, 52-3, 58, 65, 67, 71, 73, 305, 534. 
Appretiation, 4i 513, 518. Bunyan, 171, 220, 8b. ism" 
ry Arithmotio, 26 E 180; 140, 550 psc d sce t Officialis a " 
matrong, Igofessor IF, ow e Ad Kg 
Wes nott, at, Ds ^19, 200. Burrell, Principe 00 TP a 
7 , Burt, Mr. C., 856, 433, 437-42. 
" d Byron, 23, 301, 324, S. 
e 9 Artistry, Artists, d 
€ sociation of Ideas, Carlyle, 43., 9 
Lu 461-5, 468. . Carter, B», 12, 233. “Coi. 
Ahignbe (Purpose Task, Motive), 9% Catalogne (of Habits, ete) see “Codie 
BL, 474, 179, BOS, 397-8, 400, 179. Cater” Roman, 65, 74, 79-85 
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“Cy sorshiy 169, 523-9, 5 
Cei.tralisaiion, 403. L 


Ceremony, 560-1. F 

Cervantes, 5, 68, 339, 591, 545r 

‘Chance, Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of its Employment, 345-9, 
351-9, 357-9, 967, Bh 

Chesterton, Mr. U. Kj 748-4, 173, 196, 
99" 


China,«05,432; scealso " Confucius.” 
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7 Decretals of Isidére," 3.4, © 


De Sanctis, 


oo 


435. 


“ Detachment,’B11-24. 87, 100, 118, 231% 


^ man." 


891-2, 476-7; Ove s0 


Deviation, Mean Deviation (in Spatis- 


tics), se, 
Devonshire, 
D 


chey, Professor J., 143, 9999* 
Pickens, 42, 00, 125-6, 171, 1T, 443.4 


Difficulties 


Church, The, (9, 73--6, 102, 113, 115, ^ Dionysian, 


288, 493-5, 519, 593, 535, 5 
also 3 Mingdom of Heaven 
Christ, 68, 67, *, 81-2, 114, 412, 509, 
Circular, Holmes, 1-54, 126, 143, 315-16, 
429, 451-3, 478. 
Circulation of Offices, 375, 511, 
"Citiz inship, Teaching of Morals and, 
37 et seq PNIS. 194, 311-2, 407, 
j. { 


rss 

Civies, see zenship.'' 

Civil Service, 143, 298.9, 334, 954, 961, 

Gisnishue, Hs Snob! P 

assical (“ Hackne: ed"), Contempt 

of, 475-6, £02, D a 

Clergy, see ** Chure: 

Codification, 443-4, 7 

Colvin, Prof., 165, 599, 444, 491, 

Combative Insti, see Instinct. 

Committees, Education, etc, 092.3; 
see also “ Layman," 

"Compensation, S ;bposed Principle of, 
206-7, 822-0, 329-30. 

Composition, 440-1, 

Confession, 80-1, 

Confucius, 58, 318-19, 518, 

vonolly, 12, 19, 

Construction and Creation, Educa. 
tional and other, 59, 299, 300, 334, 
861, 876, 397, 403, 419-21, 500-564, 

‘Contrarinisee, 131, 152, 154 et seq., 169 
et seq. 

Controversy, Educational, 215, 334, 

Copernicus, 91, 


"Correlation (of Subjects and Schoo's), 


Lr 


505. 


Correlation (Statistical), 61, 259. 
jdn (f ) 61, 259.919, 
Craftsmanship, see « Artistry,” 
Creation, Educationg); see Con. 
struction,” E 
Criticism, Supervision, &e., Function, 
mportance, and Dangers of, 23, 
49, 59, 112, 129-31, 141.2, 288 9, 294, 
295, 900 et seq., 14, 359-60, 451, 
457; sec also 7 Controversy," 
Ty ipeetion,'* “Egoism.” 
"Curves, ^ Tory] n “Skew,” eto; 
bee "Prequency," d 
Cyrano de Bergr yae, 545, 


Dante, 283, 426, 432, 457, 534, 557, 
arroch, Professor, 14]. l5 
Darwin, 936, » I4E80, 216, 
Davenport, 237, 
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Direct Methods 
* Indirect." 


Discipline, 


Discursive Teaching, 
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"DO 3-4, 24, 317. 
g Constantine," 84, e 
147. 
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Draper, 82 
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'9, 489, 496, 
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Dryden, 921. 
Duckworth, 
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Dutton and Sucdden, 4, 47.8, 335, 338, 
894, 400, 408, 419, 491, 
Dvorat:, 562, 


Ear v. Eye, 
Ebbinghaus 


Economic Factors, 416-17, 
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